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Itglatiojashit) between tha Ceptbral Secretariat and ’ 
Its Executive Agencies , : , ’ 


,By 

4. Avasthi 


f]a,6 Background . ; ' 

Lxsy discussion on the administrative organisation of th% Union 
Government in India has to keep in mind two points j (a) the existiijg ,, 
structure is the result of an evolution dating back to over 200 years j 
and the process is still continuing j and (b) the Government of India is a 
big affair ai^ contains a lot of diversities. There is thus no uniform 
organisatior&l pattern obtaining in various Ministries, Departments and 
Offices*: 


. li may be of interest to note the historical fact that the governa 
of India in the British period was never vested in one person. It was 
the Regulating Act of 1773 which for the first time created a "supreme 
government” having controlling authority over Presidency Governments, anc 
it consisted of a Governor -General and fcxjr Councillors. Henceforth the 
"superintendence, direction and, control® of the civil and military goveri 
ment of India remained vested in the Governor G-oneral-in-Couiacil. The 
position continued to remain so till the inauguration of the new Consti- 
tution on 26 January 1950. Under this Constitution the repository of th 
executive authority of the Union Government is the Psesident of Ird.ia in 
^ whom is also. vested the supreme command of the defence forces of the 
Union. He makes rules for the convenient transaction of business of the 
Upxon Government and allocates this business among Ministers, ,A11,^*“ 
executive action .of the Union :Gov©rhife«t is taken in his‘”'\S'iflbr , Ho>fever, 

■ ■ 'll 



the President is only a constitutional head and there is a Council of 
Ministers with the Prime Minister at 'its head to aid and advise the 
President in the exercise of his functions • la other words, the real 
S^ecutive authority is vested in the Council of Ministers, ,or_better 
• still, the Cabinet which works on the principle of "collective responsl- 
.bility," 

The Ministers cannot obviously work all alone 'and need assistance. 

For purposes of administration, therefore, the Government of India is 
divided into Ministries and Departments which together constitute the Cen- 
tral Secretariat , To iraplenent the' policies enunciated by the Secretariat 
there are attached Offices, Subordinate Offices ard other, field agencies. 

The Constitution has also provided for a number of '.agencies, v4alch are 
independent of the Ministries/bepahtme-nts and report directly to the pr'rlia- 
ment, for example, the Union Public' Seiririce Commission, the Flection 
Commission, the Comptroller and -Luditor-General, etc . Then there are 
certain staff agencies like the Planning Commission, whose, main function 
is to advise the Government oh important policy matters, but vftiich, in 
practice, has become a parallel Secretariat . ' .at a little lower level, a 
.Ministry or Department has its own Advisory Bodies t-o assist and advise 
it on specified nsitters. Sometimes, Ministries and Bopartments share 
their functions with Boards and Commissions with varying degrees of 
autonosy. To bring order out of such a maze of units and agencies there 
exist agencies for cooidlnatibn,. 
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Role of the Secretariat 

The Secretariat in laxLia may be said to be a!2i ge tier is . Wsile it| 

E©y have been taken the I/fcitehall as its model, it never become a real 

counterpart of the Bi/itish Secretariat, in the words of Philip Woodruff 

"The Secretariat needs little ejip) la nation, the work was essertially that 

done by the Civil servant in Whitehall, with the difference that there vi 

far more delegation of power, that a junior could, do much more without 

reforiing to his seniors, and that his seniors were people trained in thf 

1 

same way as himseK," 

I have never come across a better definition of the Secretariat thJ 
the colloquial Hindustani term "lat Saheb Kh Daftar"- or, Loidl Sahib's 
Office, and that is what the Indian Secretariat was to begin with, namelj 
the office ’of the Governor or Governor-General, "The Central Secretarial 
at Fort William in Bengal was designed to furnish the requisite informa- 
tion for the formulation of policy and to carry out the. orders of the 
Company’s Govermerrb." In this context it is significant to remember tl 
the size of the Central secretariat and the scope of its activities have 

m 

undergone considerable changes commensurate with the changes in the aims 

ard objectives of the Central Government in Imia, "Before the year 175 1 

the President and the council at Fort William transacted all their 

V 

business in one general department with the help of a Secretary and a . 
few assistants. On the arrival of packets from 'England the Secretary 

laid them before C ouncil for orders and the instructions which., when 

'1, Philip Woodruff - Thu Mon Who Ruled India. Vol,!! 7 'Ths_,^_Gus_rdlans,,,: 

; Jonathan Cape ■' ^Paper-back) , London, ,19G3', p;90, , "" " 

2, B.B. Misra - The Central djdminls'teation of the East' Indifi CompanyC^Vf 
. 1834), Manchester 'O'niv©rsi'fc3^'^Ae0S*'-;1959.., ■ 
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issued j were conveyed for execution to the authorities concerned either 

3 

at the Presidency or subordirete jnctories." Cornwallis took some 
steps towards reorganising 'airi strangthenirg the Secretariat* His main 
contribution was to create the office of the Secretary-General (later to 
lie knwon as the Chief Secretary) in whoa xras coiwentrated all power and 
responsibility, Wellesley too took keen interest in reorganising ’ the ; 
Secretariat, and his reforms proved to be a turning point in the dovclop- 
aent of the Central Secretariat. Under his reforms the business of’tho 
Secretariat "increased considerably in both bulk and responsibility," 


"His major contribution was to raise tho status of the Secretaries to 

i 

Govorment, and this ho did, by raising their salaries on one hand and ; 

■■ . ■ ■ '■ ■ ■ . ; ■ ... . . :: 'i, 

augmenting their responsibilities on the other. Instead of being confined; 

■ . ■ • I 

to tho execution of the ordinary routine. business, tholr function oxtonduc 
X 4 • 

to research and planning,"- fe 

With tho attainment of political stability and tho introduction ‘ 
of quicker means of transport (railways) and communication (telegraph) 
the role of the Central Secretariat bocc.nc noro important and conscquontlj. 


it grew in bulk, "kt the close of tho eighteenth century the supreme ; 
government consisted of a Governor -General and three Councillors, and the - 
Seerv^tariat , of four departments .... Ec.ch of thorn was under a Secretary) ; 
and there was a chief sacretaary in overall control of them," After more | 

I- 

than a hundred years, on the eve of the Montford Peforras in 1919, the 
Government of li:dia consisted of .a Governor -General and seven membersand k 


3 , Ibid , p , 65 . 

4, Ibid., p,84. 

5, K. srinivasan - Charges In Central" Minist,rlv:s= and 
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• 4 . ■ 
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indopc-ndence, Fol.-IX, Mo.3, Jul;yAs«p^oi&i--;; -1963:, :p,, 385, 
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there wore nine Secretariat Departments (oinit ting the Railway Board 
end the Indiah Munitions Boc'.rd) , The total officer strength of tho 
Secretariiit -wcis 29 to which could be added 17 more officers of tho 
Bailway Board and the Indian Minitions Board, The number romc-ined 
unchanged till the outbreak of Mcrld War II in 1939, 

■RofcfencG needs bo nfcdo at this stage to a significant change 
made in the character of governmental process by the Montford Reforms 
of 1919, Prior to this date, the central Government, while adminis- 
tering certain subjects directly like- the Army, Posts ..and; Telegraphs 
and R' .ilways, bad by and large left the task of execution be the local 
(provincial) governments. ”Tho lino separatii^ the work of the Centra] 
and Provincial Governments was, in 'effect, a horizontal one. The 
spheres peculiar to either were unimportant, and over the bulk of tho 
field both exorcised responsibility. In geipral, policy lay to a large 
extent with tho central governmont and administration with the local 
governments, but tho former wt-s the official superior .'of the latter in 
all subjects. It was a Government of the Governments to India rather 
than a Government of India, aS it directed and supervised the work of i 

" 0 ' ' "j 

other Governments and administrators.” Such a state of affairs had a ; 
marked of foot on the r&tirre of tho 'Secretariat ’s role, Roferrii^ to 
this aspect, the Hcwellyn Smith Gocmittee (1919) observed; ”The 
business performed by the Civil Departments of tho Government of India 

6, Maxwell Gomittce (Organisation aiid Procedure) Report, 1937, para 45: 
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Secretariat . consist at prcsont B&inJy of the disposal of cases coning 
to thoE fron without rather than initiated fron within, and a large 
proprtion-tf these cases originate in a Provincial Governnonb ,,,, 

The tondoncy ap^ars to.be for the secretariat of tho-'dovornEont of India 

to becoEG less an organ of direct executive action and initiative and 

^ V ■ ' • . „7 

noro a tribuml of reference and general supervision.” 

. . . There occurred a laajor change in the above poisitioxi with tho 

inauguration of the Eoforias of 1919 which, for the first tine, nado a 

division of functions between the Central and Frovincial Governnents,*' 

the line of denarcation between centre and provinces became, to a 

considcrablo extent, a vortical one. Over a large part of the field, 

the provinces became virtually autonomous. Over another large part 

thoy ruunined subject to central control but in practice .... the 

control was. rarely exercised. In a third part of the field the centre 

became responsible for both policy and administration and their uso 

of tho Provinc3£.l Governments as agents in this sphere showed a steady 

8 

tendency to diminish.” Thus both tho Cv,ntral and the provincial 
Governments became responsibly' ‘.for both policy and administration. In 
consequence, the role' of the G.,ntral Secretariat began to charge from a 
merely policy -fonaulatirg, supervision and coerdirs:.ting agency to that 
of an executive agoiMy -as well. The in&vigurE.tion of tho Provincial 
Autonomy by tho Government of Ijidia det of 1935 gave further impetus 
to this trend, 

7, fieport of the Government of 'Iniia Secretariat Procedure Committee, 
1919, para 53, p,l7, 

8, Maxwell Giomnittee Report, para 46, 



Tho outbreak of World W„r II acceleratod the above, process# The 

Vfer throw new and heavy btirdons on the Gevernr-ont of India and alnost 

overnight now functions had to bo assuaod like Civil Defence, Mobilisati* 

of men, noney and natorial for vjar, Food, Civil Supplies, etc, since 

thoro wore no established executive agencies to undertake these new 

tasks and as tho bulk of senior civil service offices in the field a:^ 

9 I 

provinces had already bo.,n drawn to tho Secrotariat, tho Secretariat 
itself had to undertake thv.se tasks and in doing so to tresspass outside 
thu spho.re of policy -iXvki3::g into ti^t of executive administratioUi For 
.02<s.nplo, when tho GovornEient had to assuEie the responsibility for civil , 
dofonco dtu'ing the 'War, thoro was no executive agency in existence to 
tako over this function. So t-n O.S.D. (Officer on Special Duty) was j 
appointed In the Dwp-rtnont of Eone -e^ffairs itself to look after thiS' 
work,- Indue cour-sc a separate Dv.partnent of Civil Dafonce was formed 
and tho S'-crotary of the Dopartraont also acted as the Diroctor-Goncral .o; 
Civil Dv.fenco. .anothor factor which helped the now trend m.s the fact ‘ 
that there was no settled policy with regard to these new rttnge of probl: 
and tho business of improvising policies at different points wcould only; 
purfpri^d in the Sccretaric.t . Tho S'^card ‘^-’'arld l)pr, thus, witnessed ■ 
rapid esqiansion and change in the administrative machinery. The strongt| 

' ^ ' ' I 

, of the povornor-Genoral's Council was increased from 7 to 14, and tho j 
-Secretariat Departnonts increased to as many as 19# In consequence.^, 
thoro we.s a four- -fold incroasc of the Central Socrotari-vt and the total 

9, "Wc htvve succeeded, " wrote Eichard Totteriit-n, "in procuring the . 
serv'icos of i.t lec-st four times aS' . officers; in .the Sbcretai^.t ! 

as was the case, bof oro the Wvir CfepoS'^S: on. tho Reorganisation of the 
Gv,ntral. Goyernmdnt,' 1945-46) ’ * 




officer strongth rose to os usiny os 200,. Of course, to begin with, 
there w;s a belief that tho oxponsion wes o tonporary we.r-tmG phono- ' 
nonon ond thot the stotus quo ante would be restored once nomnloy 
was brought back with tho end of tho ’^r. 

This was, however, not to be and. during tho It-tcr stages of 
the t-Iar it was realised that things could never bo the sane after the 
world ' ho loa st and that post-war reconstruction and the inp/undijqg ! 

' / ■ ■ ■ ' ' S: 

transfer of political authority into Irjdian hands would require a re- 
organised adninistrativo tiachinory geared to porforti now tasks. It wag ‘ 

■ with this ond in view that soon after the end of the War Eichard 

Tottenhan was entrusted with the task of exaniniig the whole problan of 
reorganisation of the- Central Government and submit his proposals. ■ 
However, so swift and radical wore the political changes brox^ht about ^ 
soon after the x^-r that Tatterhan’s proposals framed in a different 
context could hardly net the new demands, and the task of readjusting 
tho administrativo machinciy to now conditions .was left ''to tho succosse 
Govornmont," I 

Tho Geverment of Irdia was still grappling with tho post-wr.r ’ 

■ problems of demobilisation and reconstruction, when cane tho Irad^-pondeK 
accompanied with th- Partition of the country. This virtually amounted!' 
to take ttio lid off tho pandora's 'box of varied .problems of groat I 
magnitudb and significance ^ , At its vory inception, thorofero, the I 

' ■ . I 

."successor Gevernnent" found itself faced with tromendous problems of | 

, rehabxlitatiou of million of refugbea from Pakista-Hj external aggrossi®,; 
. integration of ' p’Jndely security, shortage 1; 


of food and other essential articles, etc,, end all this at a tine whon 
thors ms serious deplotion in the officers’ ranks due to the British 


Officers returning hone and an oTorwhelming majority of Muslin Officers I 
opting for Ei^skistan, Swon after, the acceptance by the new Goverment ] 
of the goal of a Welfare State, as enbodied in a democratic constitution. 


to bo realised through a series of Five I,-ar Plans made- unprecodentsd 
doE&nds on the adninistrativc nachinery. At the sane tine, the Industrie 
Policy Resolution of 1948 started the process which later led to a groat 
GXpansion in the public sector. Tho result of such a vast expansion in 
the functions and rospomibilities of government was, first and foremost, 
phenome^ial increase in numteors in tha Secretariat both in the officer ; 
cadre and in tho subordiir.tc grades. The strengh of tho officor cadres j 
(lindor Socretaries and above), which stood at 49 in 1939, had increased t 


205 in 1945, 426 in 1950, 740 in 1958 and in 1963. At tho same time | 
there occurrod an enormous incre£.sc in tho number of attached and subordi 
officos, "There wero hardly a score of then in 1947, There are at prq 
over 70 attached offices in-diffcroiib ministries,"'"*^ ! 

Along with tho rapid tnd vast expansion in tho activities of th 
Government, the problem of securlrjg adequate personnel of the right calib 
and quality continued to romain'critical. Additional personnel hf.d to 
bo found Innediately to cope with the incroasirg work-load, Racruitnont 
standards, consequently, fcll.down, and training of officers could not 
be paid continuing arid adequate attention. At the same tine, unprccondor 

10, N* Srinivasan - Changes in Gontral Ministries and Departments since 
Independence, op.cit,, p,393. 
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vacuuD In the high ranks of civil service led to quick and out of turn 
promotions* Little wonder ^ then^ if the senior of licers of tho Secretariat 
(a large majority of them were- concontratod there)^ being ewe. re of the 
rcletivo lack of m-turity and exporicnco on the part of the junior 
officers in chv.rgo of attached and subordinate offices, continued to keep 
a close eye on tho working of these offices (a trend which had already 
■sot in during w;-.r-tinc) and in mx.ny cases even aissumod the functions of 
those offices* 

Tho above tr^nd, wtiich began during the Ifar, has continued over 
since and today it will be no cxiiggerution to 30 .y that tho Socretc:.ri..-t is 
the Gevernment. The Socratarir^t Is nothing but a corglorAration of 
various Ministries and 'Dv,partnents of tho G;,vornn.Gnt of India, Signifi- 
cantly enough, the Central Sw^cretariat works as a single unit with colloctivf 
responsibility ^.-.s in the case of the Council of Ministers. Urder tho rules, 
each Socrotariv.t Department is required tc consult any other Department 
that nay bo interested or concerned before disposing of .■. c-se. Our 
Socrotarios, thus, -.rc Socrotarios to Gevernment of India as a whole and 
not to ary^^'^^^Iinistcr of* it, end a Socrotari.it officer of the rank 
, of 'ah'Uadcr Secrot;..iy and above signs on behalf cf the Erosident of Irdda, 
that is, tho entire Government, It was in rcccg: it ion of such role of 
the S-crctari.:t that Uird'^C'^nning, aftor 1858, granted each Socret^.ry 
the right of direct access tc the Vicercy und the Gevornor-Gcnoral, In 
fact, he used to moot each Svcretc.ry once c* week. Those weekly meetings 
continued throughout the British rule. Even today tho Prime Minister is 

Secretary for , coasultatidn,;' 
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In the words of /sok Clv^ndo : "Hic Central Sccrotoriot is •.» the 

princip-l oxocutivo instruoont of the Union Giver nnont and is responsible 

for administering the Gontral subjects, co-ordin-iting the ^.ctivitios of 

mtioncil inpcrtunce and iwssisting in the- fornul-tion of foreign, oconomic 

11 ' • 

and financial policies," In brief , the Secrot-riat, on the, one hand, 
is e- policy-f ormuli-ting, coordin’-tirg .-nd supervisory agency and on tho 
other is the jarincipal executive -.goncy of the Gevornnent, In other 
words, the S'-crotariat, perforns both “staff" and "line" functions. 

The fact of the matter is tb.t in the history of Indian administration 
there h^-s never oxistod a rigid domarcatiou . between Swcrot^-riat and 
field, functions. Ti.a British rulo in India was in tho hands of a ■“ stool 
frano", which consisted not merely of tho I.C.S. (a la Lloyd George) but 
included besides the - rry, tho police j and the nenbors of the Provincial 
Civil (Executive) Service. The . members of this "stoel frame" were freolj 
transforablo from the .wO,„crotariat to field work <...nd vice versa. This 
nobility wi-s provided by the well-known "tenure system." 

In brief , the Socrotariat , as a collection of Ministries and 
Dopartnonts, is tho Gevornnent,. It will not bo quite correct to describe 
it c-s "a kind of str.:.ff org-. nise.tion intended to assist tho top manc-goncn1 
in natters of policy formulation, supervision and coordirfcticn of pro- 
grammes." It certainly performs all. the; PCSDCCRB (Luther Gulick) 
functions of top manc-gement , namely, plt.nning, organisirg, staffing, 

11, Asok Chanda - .Indio. n A£:t.’inistri<.tion, George iullen and Ur.win Ltd, 
L:.;ndon, 1958, pp, 139-40, 

12, Y.ix. fai Part-ndikcir s Dovelopmont Administration — An Approach,- 
I, J.P,A, , vol.X, No.l, January-Mo^rch , 1964, p,39. 



directing y rcportii^ i-nd budgoting. To thc-so bo uddud 

rosoarch ond erg.- nising udninistrotivc rofortis,. The- Secretariat , however, 

in Et.ny c..scs >~lso trios its hand, in oxecutir^ poIicio.$, For ext.nplc, the 

Hallway Beard, which constitutes the F.;alway Ministry, is a Iso" the highest 

oper-ting ..gency. The Dinectorate of Exhibitions located in the Ministry 

of Gorimerce is another such cx:.npld. In fact,a..ry new activity starts in 

the Secrct<-'.ri>tt..nd when it gets beyond, cortuin proportion, it is h-.ndod 

over to a field, agency created for tho purpose. Owing to u nunbor of 

factors - historical, traditional and political - tho Secretariat h€%s had 

to concern itself oven with details of adninistr-ition. For one thing, 

Indi^ being p-.rli^nent'-.ry donocracy; the S^-cretarlat hu.s to colloct a 

let of' inforiaation fron various so\xr*ces to be E-.de avaih^ble to Farlia- 

inent, particuli..rly by way of rop.lics to questions •. ' Secondly, "people 

approach Ministers direct for redress of individml or group griovanccs. 

Tho Ministers ulso want to do their best to redross such gricv^-i-nccs, thus 

• 'IS 

adding to the work of tho secreturiat,” 

Thirdly, Indi-. being ^ federal union, the task of coordin- ting the 

functio33irg of the Etc to Governments h-.s -Iso to bo done by the Central 

Socrotari:.t , Fourthly, the rosponsibility for carrying out tho proclaimed 

nation-l go^.ls -ncl faithful inplomontcition of the Constitution rests 

particuliJly on tho Union Government. For all those reasons , tho 

functions and rosponsibilitics of tho Central Sderetari-t have been 

r-pidly on the increase, and -.uthcrity ha-s n-turaliy follbwed. The 

•J3., Rv^prt of the iidninistrrtiKj >Roforns 'Comm.ittee/ Kerala. 1958, Vq 1,I, 
Part I, p,83. 


superior position of the Sucroturii-t is rcccgnisod by the SocrQt;.’.riet 
personnel being given bighor gredos ' of selLjios th^.n its coimtor-p^-rt 
in ficM t-goncios and fioid officers being entitled to special p-^y on 
the ir joining tho Secretariat. The sotting up of sp-cit-l c^^dros like 
the Fitt^nce :.nd Conncrce Peel £.,nd tho Central Administrative Pool, £..t 
vari0.inco with the Tenure Systen, to n-n posts in the Score t-ri^at is a 
tacit recognition of tho need for the best non in service to be kept in 
the Sccrctc-ri-.t . It is, therofero, net surprising if the prestige of the 
Sccret>..ri.-.t hc.s beccne sc very high, 

Attached Off icos i The werk relating to the initiation and fomul-tion of 
policies is dene in the Central Secretariat but, where the ejcecuticn of 
these policies of the G over me nt roquires decentn.-.lisaticn of executive i 
direction and the establishment of ficH agencies, a Ministiy/Departnent 
has under it aubsidic-ry orgi.nisv.tior^ c-llcd Ativched and Subordinate 
Offices. Tho Attached Offices are responsible for providing exocutivo. 
direction requirod in the implomentation of the policy 3i.vid down by tho 
Minist3ry/Dej/..rtncnt tc which: th^y c.ro attei-chQd. They also senre as 
repository of tochnic'-l opinion and adv^ise the Ministry/bopartmont on 
technical aspects of quostiom dealt with by then, .The Subordinate 
■ Offices' function us ficM cstablishEii«.-nts cr agencies rosponsiblo for 
detailed execution of tbo decisions of tho Gevermont of Iixila. They 
goa:ral3y function under tho direction of an Attached Office or, in oasos 
whore the vclur;iO of exocutivo direction involved is net considerable, 
directly under a Ministry /1)Q|fi.rtment, 
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The crganis<.iticn cf the Ittuchod. c-nd Siibordin-'.te Offices diffois 
fron the Grg..nisetiQn,cr the Ministriosyt!Qp.j.rtnents . GcnGrally the 
£^ttc.chod Offices ^.re ha..ded by e. .technical officer culled Fwgistr-.r, 
Cwmissiciier, Director -Go norel, Chief Eiigineer, Directer , etc. Bo low the 
h&-:.d there ore a few othor^tochnicc.! and nc^n-technical officers who 
help bin in his work. The pre portion of technical officers to socro- 
tcrict officers differs froia ene Attached Office to ancther depending 
upn the n-vturo of its work. For exanplo, in the office of the Diroctcr- 
General cf Civil Aviation the na jerity of officers arc technical officers 
whereas in the office of the Chief Controller' of Printing' c^nd Stationery, 
there arc nostiy secretariat officers* There is no comnon pattern of 
. crg-niso.tion for all the .It tached Offices. It differs from office to 
office, Sinilarly the status cf the heads of the Attached Offices also 
differs. In the case of sono cf the inportant Att-^ched Offices, the 
head is cf the status of a Joint Secretary cr i'.dditidjiLl Secretary, 
la nest other cases, he is of the status cf a Deputy S'^cretary or in- 
botween the Dv^puty ^ nd the Joint S^crotaries . Most of the Attached 
Offices arc includ.ed in the v..;.riGus Cwntrel Secrct...ri..t Service schenos 
;-nd draw their socret-ri-t stc.ff from these Services forihing a coHnon 
cadre with their respective Ministries uptc the level of Section 
Officers c.nd. with a' connon Cw..dro with the Secretariat as u whole for 
higher posts, . 

Subordinate Offices : There is t. Iso no siagle- org-.nisational p-.ttern 
for all the Subordinrite Offices, As the Subordimto Q£‘ficos ^ro 



concerned with the ^*ctu^-l inplcmontution of policy, they gencrelly 
hc;vc a large conplcE^ht of technical field staff with tho usual 'ninistcri-I 
.stc.ff for adninistr-tivc work. Those offices arc genor<-lly headed by 
a tcchnic'-l effieof, ■ whoso status differs fron one office to another 
depondir^ upon tho nature cf work. As conparod to tho Attached Offices, 
tho subordin-.tc Offices have limited administrative and financial , 
powers, and for most of the major items of work they have to approach the 
Attached Office or tho Ministry /t)epi:.rtnent for sanction. They have to 
submit a niinbcr cf reports and returns to the administrative Ministry 
and the Att<:ichod Office concerned to keep them fully informed of their 
activities. The heads of the Subordinate Officos ere also sumonGd by 
tho Ministry/Attachod Office for personal consultation and, advico on 
technical E&ittcrs. Gcnorally tho pay scc.los for cemparative posts ere 
lower in the Subordinato Offices th'-.n in the Attached Offices, Even 
among the Subordinate Offices themselves, there is no uniformity in 
respect of those natters. , 

The distinction between tho work of a Ministry/Depc-rtnent and the 
iittachod Office is somewhat clear .but the.t between the Attached Offices 
and 'the subordinate Offices is not always very clear. There arc offices 
which arc doing more cr loss the same type of work, but some of thorn 
arc- ca Hod Attachod Offices and others are Subordinater 

Officers in the Sacreturie.t Departments and those in Attached 
Offices are okpected to maintain, close personal contact between themselves 
in order to ensure that every important proposal or scheme is formulated 
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aftor joint ccnsult-tion. u , tc \ discussion c.t tho uppropriute Icvol. The 
Ministry keeps w...tch cn the p'regress of the w^ rk- done by tho Ittoched 
Offices urdor it by c-.llinj for pbriedicul reports- '-nd rotui-ns. For 
the day-t^-dy udninistr.^.tion the iittached Offices s-ro delegated substan- 
tir-l adninisti’-otiv^ end financial powers *-^nd:only for inpertant proposals, 
appointconts etc., the Attached . Offices are required to ap.prc.ech the 
Ministry. Tho heads of Attached Offices --.re -.uthorisod to cerrespend 
directly with ether Goverment or nen-Governnont =-uthoritios , including 
those in foreign countries, cn purely technic'- l natters. For all oth^r 
natters cf ±Qp'crt..nt nature they lu.v6 to correspond only through tho 
adninistiv-tiTo Ministries concerned. Very often there is oxchango cf 
sccrotari^.t stc-ff between the na in Ministries -arid the .Atti.chod Offices 
under it. The 5?..cr6t,.ry cf the adninistrv-.tivc Ministry is also in overall 
ch-rga of tho ,Att<..ched Offices under the Ministry end he ci.-.lls for the 
hci-.ds cf the Attached Offices for person..! -consultation fron tirse to tine 
to help hin in t.-.king Inpcrta.nt docisiens on technical natters. For closer 
ccordin-tion of -.ctivitios between the Ministry i.nd -the Attach-ed Offices 
scnctincs tho he-.ds of tho A.tti.ched, Offices are located, in the s-:.no 
building as the nain Ministry itself c.s in tho c-^sd of Ministry of Tians- 
port i-.nd tho Dv-p-artnent cf -Industry, Hie attached Offices arc fully 
autonenous as fw.r „s their ;intQrn'..l cky-to-day work is concerned. However, 
they .have to keep the- Ministry vi.lways' infprned of -their' activities 
thrergh returns and reports. Sene tints tho senior officers of the Socre- 
tu,riat ..vlso visit tho field agencies during their torxrs and nay ovon 
inspect then, - r : , , . - . ■ 


Two points, hovrevor'>. hi.ve to bo boine in nind if we •v.ra to 
understwM the true workinsj of the rol-tionship between the Secrcteri-t 
^.nd its executive agencies. In the first pli-cc, it will not be corroct 
to osBUEio c.ry sort of inherent conflict between the two counterparts 
of c.dninistro.tivo o-'-chineiy provided und this is inportunt the.t both play 
the gene. But, in the ultinc-to arL.]ysis, the i-ctu-1 reli-tionship defends 
on the lead given by tho S-cretary hinself, F^r ox-'.nplo, in tho Doforf- 
nont of Industry ■ - which I k.vc studied for the purpose -- the reli-.tion- 
ship between tho Departrient and tho DcvolopDont Connissioner ’s Office is 
VGiy cordi-il and easy-^goir^. TtiO two organisations regard thensclros not 
as the opposite , ends of <... polo but as pait-nors in cotiEon venutre* 
Policies, goneralJy, are dotorninod ty mutual. consuitc:.tion, and tho 
ifcttached Offico is quite free to ti;ke the initi-ative itself. Pcrsontcl 
nootings o-nd face-to-f.-.i.co consult...t±)n are encouragod. Since both the 
Socrete.riat -nd tho ittciched Office are physicaljy located in tho sc^ne . 
building, or^ has only to go to the other floor to clear up natters and 
thrash tho problens. There ..ro no duplic^-te files and the Su.no file 
naves fron one office to tho other. Morale of personnel is high end 
there are no nutual rocrinirL-tions, One wishes the position wore tho 
sano in all Ministries j unfort un-toly, it is net so, 

-In tho second pi cc, it has to b« kept in nind th-.t all the 
executive -agencies under tho Sacreturia.t are not of a unifem pe^ttern, 
Honce the- relationship between then oust. vary as between different 
types. Richard Tottenhun distii^uished between four types of Departnonts 


and his cl:.ssificution largely holds true oven now: 
14i Tottenhan Report, paras 17 to ' 
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Tvne I : Departments (Ministries) the business of which is purety 
central and which employ regular staff of their own like Defence, Railways, 
Posts and. Telegraphs, Pisuch Departments the Executive Reads does not 
carry the author itj?- of Government '/Jhich is vested in the Secretariat, 

The problem of headquarter-field relationship is difficult in the case of 
such Departments/Ministries. Tottenham suggested a number of ways to 
ease this relationships- 

a, the Secretariat staff should be small j 

b, eveiy thing possible should be done to increase the 
importance of the Executive Head| 

c, there should be a closest possible liaison between 
Government and the Executive Headj 

d, the headquarter office of each important executive service 
should bo located in the same building as the Secrotariat 
Departments; 

e, inside this office, rather than in the Secretariat, is the 
proper place for all the specialists and research groups, 
etc. '.whose advice is just as necessary to the Executive Road 
in carrying out the policy at the Secretariat in framing it; 
and 

f, cx-officio Secretariat status should not.be given to any 
Executive Head, certainly not merely for the sake of prestige. 

Type. .II. i Departmunts/kinistries the business of which is Conbral but which 
operate through a small Directorate or a number of individual officers. 

The Central Hindi Diroctoiatc in the Ministry of Education and Offices of 
Trade Commissioners or igonts in the External Affairs Ministry may bo good 
examples under this typo,- In, this typo much of the spade-work in shaping 
policy will probcibly have to ho done in the Secrotari^-t itself, and the size 
of the staff there vis-c.-vis the qxocutive authority in question, may 
have to be lixrgcr. 
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T ype III •- Depc.rtmcnts/^inistrics whoro the executive work is done by 
the Stt.tG Govorranent Services but which need central finf-ncial assistance 
and export advicG, for cxtimplc, Ministries of Food ai^ Agriculturo, Dcpttrt 
iiiGnt..of Industry, Minis tiy of Education, Miuistjry of Health, etc. In 
this type there arc no Central Sorviccs to admisoistGr downwards and thoro- 
foro no ESuCutivo Heads properly so called; Tottenham suggested the 
croation of a large headquartor office for this typo of work, properly, 
organised and nc-nned with exports and specialists, but outsido, the 
Secretariat, to work out the plans required to Implement policy and to giv 
States -very possible assistance in giving effect to them. The Dircctorat 
General of Health Service may offer a near approximation to such office. 

Typo TV ; Dcpartments/^iinlstrios the business of which lies in the State 
sphere but where coordiretion is required like the Ministry of Homo 
Affairs With regard to matters like police and jail. In such a typo all 
the work. that has 'to be dene, must be done inside the Socrotariat, Such £ 
Ministry will, therefero, require x; l^irgor Secretariat staff than others. 

Iho Wav Out ^ ■ 

Ary form of governmental organisation must be bcisod on throe 
ess.Giiial components - fho Minister or the political head? the Secretary 
and the head of the Executive Agency .called by various rt'-mes as Attached 
Office, ,Subordir£:.te ;Officc, Diroctora.tc, Dcp-irtmont, etc. : "The functioh( 
the Member (Minister) is to decide policy, of the Secretary to ia*ovido 
the imitcric.l. on which to^ roach such decisions, and of the Executive 
Head to carry the decisions into 'of feet . On the, amlogy of the human 


a.chiKJ the M,..nbcr (Minister) wouM represent the Will, tho S.Q,crctai^r 
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tho Br-uin f.nd the Executive Heetd tho ht.nds.” Ij^ the intorost of 
geed c.dEinistr-'tion it is cssenti-'..! theit tho respective functions of the 
thre.^ ccnpcnciits should be brot-dly distinguished end dofinodj and all 
laust obviously work in the clcsost touch with each other. This describes 
tho proper rch..ticnship which should cbt.-.in during ncrtiel tinos . However, 
in tin-s of onorgency, this relationship is netura.lly distrubed and with 
tho centralisation of authority the §ccrot-:.'.ri--t tends to boccnic powerful. 
India h-^s net known noiru.. ley since 193g and onorgohey cf one kind or the 
other has centinuod throughout with the censoquent upsetting of balgunco as 


bGtw^.on the throe organs. Even in theory, no hard' and fast line can bo 

drawn as between tho functions of the throe parts of the rnchine . Not 

unoften' they dovetuiil into each other. In Indl;. the Central socrctcrict 

has carved out for itself a unique position of authority, influonco and 

prestige so nuch so that the heads of executive agencies hanker after 

the coveted socrcttiriat status. All attenpts to restrict the power of the 

Socrotariat I'.nd to delegate ncro ^.uthority to f ioM- cgoncios have failed 
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in practice so ff.>r. The vested’ intorosts are too powerfully cntronchcd 
to permit ary upsetting of tho existing balance . Only a bold c.nd dotorninod 
lead fron the highest quarter nay sucked in creating e. noro ratiorcl 
relit ionship botwoon tho SGcrotari-t and its executive t.gencios in tho 

interest of good and offoctivo edninistration. ■ 

15, lotto nhnn B.-port, op.cit,, pcira.?. 

16, A. contrary trend te.s also boon developing side by side in tho direction 
of woakonirg- tho Socrotariat p,4rticular3y in the- states.- As the Ministers 
gained confidence in their positions they started to establish direct con- 
tacts with the heads of executive departnonts who,, in tiirn, bogi-.n to 
approach the political Exoeftive over the heads of the Secretariat officers 





The subject cf roi-tionship between the Socrctc.ric.t end fioM 
ugGncios.und thuif ruspe roles bus b^cn closely considered by c, nuebor 

’of ccnclttces appointed to reconnoM udministretivo ref ems ■ in nury Ste-tc 
Gcvoriaauite lilcc Benge 1 (1945), Boob'-.y (1948), Kbrale (1958), i^ndhra 
prude sh (i960) and Fa jus than (1964) . Even during the British rule the 
question euro up for ccn 3 ideri.-ticn rr.ry 1 ; -tii:io, particularly ct the tine 
of the iir.ugurution c-.f the Muntford Eoferns. These suggestions v-. ry all 
the wayfrcD a radical erg' ■nisaticni-.l overhaul to ninor proccduK-.l chc.hgos. 
Thus, irate heads of exocut ivo ■..gencics, oxasporated ■-•.t tho f?ccretarli-.t . 
rodtapisn, dol-j'-s and- ever lordship, haivo at tines wcndcrod if it wero 
. possibl.^- to do L-way with the- interposition of the Sccrot..-ry c^s between the 
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Minister and the- executive egency, , Such c. solution is tee ni^ivo to ; 
dosorvG serious considoration, Mcroovor, thoro is advante.ge in intcr- 

• posing hotween tho Monber cf Gevermont •'-■nd the Executive Heed -of 
a Socreti.riat , in which can he cippliod that bra-dor scrutiiy ' of policy 
proposals, and cf their sotting in tho ri'-tion;:.! cr infccrnj-i-tioiril field, 
which is required frcr.i the point of view of Gevermont as a whcle and . ^ 

m ■ 

which can scldon b.- satisf-acterily cbfc-anad f ran an oxi'ort. cr cnthusl-'-st 

*1^0 ■ ' *■ ‘ I 

in a particul-.r subject.’* ‘ | 

•concerned. Such direct contacts have pos'Qd a throat to the super- ; 
■ ix-cy of' tho Socrct^..rt-t . Howovori, this ^cnenonon has so far not j 
Eiadc any appreciable inpact at the Centre , ^ i 

-V c au ' : ' . ' ; a ; ;; ; ; ■ : . -. a . : ; a; ; -O'':-: 

.17, Tho obsorvaijicns .of the Report cf the idninistrative Roferns Gonnitteo | 
of Indhra Pradesh, (i960) c-ro porbinent on this point; "One oxbreno | 
vio.w ,,,, is thc.t the Secrotariat nay ho abolished --Itogothor and thc.t j 
the Hoad of Depurttiuhts rr.y bo cl.de' the- Socrotaries to Govarnnent, 
Iccording to then, this will result in censidcrablo srying of oxpordi- 
tiu’c t^nd also quichen to pace of udninistrat ion,** (part, S2)i- , 

IS* Tottchhan Repert, or-.cit . , pur^ 8, 


suggestion is to cvirtaiil the functions of tho Socro- 
tari:.t. Tettenhan wi.s cf opinion tte-t, "tho dutios of itho Socrotaric-t 
should ccrrosxcnd broadly tc those cf tho ?taff in the ihrrgsr Qrgo..nisation 
and tk-t, just as tho Staff Officer dees net hinso If conduct eporations 
in the field, so tho Secretary she uld net erdiKurily be charged with- 
executive duties." iccording to the Report of tho ddninistretivc 
Roferns Ceixiittco cf the Govornnont of ifernlc (1958) | "Socrotario-t work 
should bo confined tc the fr-e.ni3%' of policies, Ic-yir^ down rules end prin- 
ciples cf procodurc, financial control, work connocted with legislation, 
general direction and also evaluation of the work dene. The Head cf the 
Dopartnent should be responsible for earzying out the policies into • 
effect," In other words, 'the suggestic’n is to restrict the Secretariat * s 
role to that of a staff agency. This is toe radicc..! e.doparturo frcn.tho 
oxistirg pi.ttorn tp be readily acceptable. But only r;»dical roferns- 
can save tho situation, 

ELowirg fron the above suggestion is the ne^d for liberal delogaticn 


■of .authority fron the Socret:.ric,t to the executive agencies. It hf^-s boon 
argued that since the responsibility of the oxocuticn of goverment policies 
rests with tho Heads of line Depcrtnonts, it is essential thi-t they should 
bq given adequate, powers and discretion to act effectively and-oxercise 
initiative. All the reports on adninistrativc roferns are agreed on-' tho 
need for .it, -at present, tho hoods of Attached Offices are treated os the 
Heads of Dopartnehts for this p.urpose 'C;hd the powers delegated to then 
are dofined under, thv. rules. These powers -:.re sov.o&y rsetricted in. nf-tters 
cf • fijnajace# Thus an Attached Office cannot create even 


a peoK’s post I this is c. nsfi-tter solely within the ccnpetence of the 
Ministry* is recruitnent, ill the posts abcve' Cl-ss IV end Lower 

und Upper Division Clerks cen bo filled only by the Ministry, In the 
firi.ncli-1 field ers well the control is quite risorous. It hos to be 
conceded th-t in c.n £dninistr;..tive ssi-stom which is prln'.rily peered to | 
developnont, lino or operotinp c-pencies, need to bo strengthened :.nd ■vit-.lii 
Responsibility ond outhcrity nust go bond in bond. 

Nobody will ever dispute tbo need for such delegation to field 
agencies . The only difficulty is th-t it just does not happen in practice 
huaaa nature bdry what it- is. ”It is no good," Curzon wrote, "trusting 
a hunen being to do a thing foyyou. Do oveiything yourself.” The ghost 
of Curzon, obvious!^', still haunts the Seer star i.-t. It nay be v-grood thati 
so long >:.s the Secretary continuos to be -the head of a Departnent/Ministiyi 
he cannot absolve himself of the responsibility for execution. Under 
the present sot-up, the head of an executive agency is und.er the Secretary 
in the lino of conni.nd. However, once the Secretary’s rolo is changed ' 
to that of more staff aide to-the Minist^-r, the way for liberal delcga*. 
tion of power- to field osti.blishments vj-ill k,v<j boceme clear, 

1 third suggestion h-i.s been that either the role of- the Secretary j 
to Government and the Hoad of the Executive Lgency nay bO conbinsd in 
one office or -the latter my function as ex-officio Joint or Additional j 
or full Secretary to Governnent , This arrangenent has boon freely resorted 
to ,ih the past c,.nd Is widely prev{..lje;nt' even now, ;i very 'good exc.nple 
of the combination of tha roles of both the Socrotariat, and its executive 
agency is thJ.t of the Railway Board T^iqse mnbeprs , ^whilo being the heads 
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of opercting cloi:^;rtEionts, -re ulso ex-off icic Secretaries in the Railway 
Ministi^'" , Sxs-Eplos of the H’—ds of i-ttnehed offices bein^ ^ivon secrete. rii-t 
status ere' legion, f. b'ood excnple is tb.t cf the Director-General of Rosts 
ord Telegraphs being n-do the Socreterjr in the P. & T. Department. Such 
a practice obtains widely- in State GovernEont. iergument in favour of tho 
conbin-tion of the two roL.s aMnly is that it will lead to a more oxpo- : 

ditions despatch of business and avoid- the dol-y that int:vitabJy occirrs j: 

- ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ’ 19 f 

in tho scrutiny of the proposals of tho oxocutivo a.goncy in the Secretariat. : 

Duplication cf work will thus bo eliniri-ted. It b-s also be-n said tb;t 

the -ttitude of Socrotariat to proposals coning fron bo-low is often fault- 

finding --ni no.gctivo in ntituro. The Sccrob.ri;..t , it is 'alleged, is I 

concerned noro with stc-Uing proposals than expediting then, ■ The induction 

of tho hcti.ds of tho oxocutivo agencies in the Socretc..ri...t 'will -ushor in ^ 

a -"wind cf change" in the situ^-tion. Involved in this proposal is also 

tho difficult p-roblon of the rel--.tionship of tho specialist with tho 

genorr.list. Today, by and large, while the heads of oxocutivo agencies 

arc "specialists", tho officers in the Socr-tariat are "generalists." 

The coxanon fec.r of tho forcer is tbt their technical proposals uro not 

always fully understood by tho Secrotaridt and nay-, therefore , reach tho 

Mirdstor in a distoifcd form. The specialist resents such a position. It 

is for this re’ason th-t the oninont nuclear physicist agreed to head tho 

dtonic Energy Cennission on tho clear understanding th.t he would not bo 

19, The following observations of the report d the ftdninistretivo Reforns f. 
Gonnltteo, iiujasthan, 1964, are opposile in this respect; "This system has 
resulted in quicker disposc.1 iC'ni greator officigney, in as nuch as corros- 
pond^nce between the Hoads’ of . ItepartQOnts, :and tho Socreterht has boo'n 
complotcly cutout, the Hoads ; of, Depep-^nonts bp.irg in closer touch witli 1 

their problens have becn cbl-i to tb^ TOro, vigorously end with groa- il- 

ter zcc.1 at the level of the ''govcrnnkinft.,!i|^i^ek rb-ferebpes fron ,::t^h,o , ; » 

Secretariat on objections raised, hevo- be4b’''%iia^ii:ia'€ed#!^''i'-p*^)v,-'' - 'M 
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sfit upon by tho genorclists. Ho is, tborofcro, hinsy.lf the pocrctaiy 
to the Depe-rtment of htoiaiG Energy , The pressure of - specialists and 
technicians is increasing day by day and has tc bo taken note of. To 
all this nay be i.ddod tho consideration of prestige involved in Secrotc.ric 
sto.tus. Even pjorsons fron outside the Civil Service appointed In 
spocio-l gcvernciortbal positions hevo insisted on getting secroti-riat stati 
even when located outside Delhi, It is nctowhorthy in this connection 
that tho Fa.jasthan Gov^rment has, c-s an uxporinontc.l ciet.sure, appointed 
tho Ghiof Engineer (E.W.D., Buildings and Roads) and tho Director of 
Industries and Supplies, ex-officio Additional Secretaries to the 


Government, This oxporinont , if successful, will bo applied to other 
departments. The Andhra Pradesh Government -too has. adopted a sinili:'.r 
arrangement , 

Arugments against tho proposal are equally weighty and varied; 

d) Tho two roles are sc different that they .cepbine ill together. 

"The Hoads of Departments, by vir-tue of their long association 
with the departrxnt and specie.. lisat ion -in their respective fields, 
have c. nu'.tural tendency to view the problems --nd programmes of 
their- dopj-rtm^nts It.rgely from the dop.-.rtmentai point of view, c.nd 
not from the broader perspective of 3t..te administration. The 
State Governrxnt has to maintain ah equitable bal:.nce between the 


activititis of different dGp^:.rtmants and follow uniform policies 
■ role. ting to them. It alsc has to keep the, overall aspirations and j 
welfare of tho people in view in arriving at decisions. It is, ^ 
therefore, essential -that before docisiens are ' taken by the - 

, , , . , I 

20, "Having regard to incrocsed work load in the context of larger axA , I 
■ li-i-rger Fivo-Iet.r Plans, the urgency with which Plans have got to be ex-* i 
ecuted year -by yo£ir, o.nd the r$3od tc nc.intain continuous contact between | 
the Hoad .of tho Dcpc.rtmont and the Minister c.;nd tho Secretary to Govern- | 
mont concerned and also to. oxpoditethe sanction of schemes and staff 
■necessary, their, implomenbation and thoir periodical review, this Cemmitte 
has cemo to th^ cenclus.icn that the' merger of the Heads of Department 
. with the Socrotariat ,,,, is an inevitable and at tho sane time the pnly 
practicc.1 solution." (Andhra ft'adosh Administrative Reforms Comnittoo, 
p&ra 24 .) ' ' .A ;.>«■' ■a^\ ^ ; 
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GcvorKcont j the propos<"l slioulcL be- cxzxiaincd frcci r.ll these points 
of vi^w, which ccuM Ix-st be done by e gonorul odiainistretor with, 
r. substantial bt.ckground of public afff.irs and adninistration,"'^-^ 

This position applies withaequcil force- to thu contro.1 g ever mao nt, 

b) The executive officers have pionty tc do in the field and it rv.y 
well hv.ppen that thoir involvonont in secretariat work would load 
to Itjcity in the inpleiaentation of progro-nnos - sorx thing which in 
nc ease should bo allowed to happen, 

c} . Tho a ppo mtxiie nt of heu.ds ox cxecutxvo -..gencios as Socrotu.rxc.t.t 
officers we uld also result in a waste of technical experience 
without cenpensatcry advantages. In reply to this typo of argu- 
nent, General It.rkirat Singh once renarked that tho technicians 
were in .any ease w-.sting lot of their tine and energy in attempting 
to expkdn to their goncro,list superiors thoir technical proposals 
in non technical l&nguo.go. 

In our opinion the proposal to cembino the offices of the S-^cretary 
to Gevernnent c.nd the head of tho' executive agency into cne person is at 
host a palliative . It is an attempt tc find a solution within tho cxistii^ 
framework. It is tantano.unb to actirg on the ad:.ge "If you cannot break ^ 

a racket, than join it,” ¥o are convinced that the Secretariat ard »’ 

executive functions arc different and there is need for distinguishing 
between thorn and defining them. It is on this account thc.t we have re- : 
cemnonded a transformation in the character of the S.ocrotariat sc as tc make 
it a staff agency, Onct this view is accepted, the case for- giving 
secrotariai status tc heads cf executive agencies falls to tho ground, ; 

'The last suggestion. is ccncerned with imprevoaont in procedures. I 
The existing preceduro,- it is argued," load tc much avoidable delay and | 

friction." attention is drawn tc two main defect's, namelyy duplicate ■■.; I 

' ' ' '''*’■■ f; 

fila-s and iopetitive nctirg, and the scrutiiy of files sent "by the head | 

' ' ■ I"' 

' S' 

cf an oxacutive agency by the Secretariat staff at clerical level. The 
various State Governmenb (administrative Reforms CcEnittoe) Reports ha.vo 

' ■ /t 
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discussod both thusc dufocts and hc-vo suggested roiHedies. Thus, the 
Bengal Ldninistrativo Eixiuiry Cemittec- (1944-45) pointed cut tht-t the i 
soui'ce of delay, as well as of annoyance and friction, wtis 'K.inly the ; 
ncthod by which the Head .;f the Department w.ddressed Gcverninent ' in the 
fern cf a letter initiating a pr'opos^'.l. The Connittec suggested that the I 
Hoad cf thv^ Dep.artnent should not address Gevornnunt by a letter but should 
Sond his ontir-o files to the Secrotari::t (this prcceduro is followed 
in the pepo-rtment of Industry in r'^l-ticn to its Itt-ched Office • cf 
Devolcpnent Ccrsnissicaier) , The prcposc^ls crigiik-ting . in the Departnent 
should bo prepc-red in such a fern J^s to shew all relevant facts, precodentsi 
and reasons, for and against, ' In the Secrete.ri-t th^ro should be no j 

clerical nebir^ whatever and only officers should nets on .the file. The 
orders cf the decisicn-iaaking uthority will be pc.sssd on to‘ the file 
itself. Files which originate in the Secretariat will also be' narked diroc; 
tc the Hoad cf the Dcpt.rtnuht for his renf-rks and will bd subsequently 
dealt with as indicated above. 

The Rajasthan -udjainistrative lusfems Gemitteo Repoit also ro- 
connendod thc.t in nost cases, a'pfirt fren establishncnt and’ accounts work, 
the initi<..l, oxtoninaticn of papers received in tho ■Slocrcto.riat should be 
deno by a'go.zctted officer. If the tiatter is within his jurisdiction he 
will ti;ke ah t.ppropriato decision and convoy it to all concerned! otherwise 
he will submit the papers to the' secretary concerned. 

The Kerala iidninistrative Ref eras Comnittoc^s Boport suggested 
the adoption of a nidified pjrocodure .when tho Head cf the Dopartnent 
sent his proposals to the Secretaria-t as follows:- 
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"Dctc-lls cf tho distribution of tho work from ilssiste.nt 
ScicrctariGS upwards should be comnunicated to each Head cf the 
Departnont. Details of the subjects und items in respect cf which the 
•different officers will pass final orders should, also be worked out as 
far as possible and, the informcdion communicated to the concerned Heads 
of Departments, Depending upon tho importance cf the subject c^nd on 
the delegation cf puwors tc the Secretariat officers, the Head of tho 
Department should send his proposal to Government, not in the form cf 
a letter, as at present, but the form cf a fully referenced note con- 
taining all relevant facts, precedents and reasons, for and against, ibu 
note should be sent in duplicate tc the officer who , is competent to 
consider it. The larcposcd should bo examined initially in the Secretariat 
only by the officer tc whom it is so sent, or by any higher officer. 
infermatien called for or query raised will be communicated to the Head 
.of the Department by copying it as such in the duplicate of tho note, 
instead of in tho form of a Memo or a letter as is at present dene. The 
Hgad of tho Department will give h’is reply also only in contlmK.ticn cf 
the note, Lfter finol crders*’c;re issued by Government, the copy containii^g 
the renr.rks of tho Secretariat and the criginc^l orders piassod will be re- 
tained by Govormonb as record and the other copy will bp returned to 
the Head of the Department with the order of. Government.” 
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1« Gitiapiis - Kulor Coml^x in a Danocracv ; ^ 

iKdia is a dunocratic republic cud ”thc craftsnanship of doEocrctic 
governnont is ossontially a social skill. *' Ever since the tirx of iiris- 
totlo tho uriphasis of denocratic govcrni.i..nt has b^on upon citizens* 

participation in govoi'niaenb through shiirinp the responsibilities of office 
The citizens and adniirLstrators are not two separate entities but they 
are the sane set of people pteying different roles in different capacities 
existotlo attributes "practical wisdon" as the character istic of the rulei 
and "true^ opinion" e.s the virtue of the subject. 

Shri Srinivas Gwstry aptly described thc.t "in a denocxatic systet; 
of Governiaent no ..mn is free froB responsibility , which is ess-ctly pro- 
portional to each ni'-n’s ce.pccity, to bis education, to his esperienco in 
life, to his disinterestedness,^tc his capx.city of leadership - in brief, 
to his equipnenb for effective action in the great struggle that is con- 
tinually going on to doternine the preponderance of good and bad forces ir] 
governnent, and upon th-..- issue on vxhich dep-nfi results so nonontcus to 
hinSwlf -and his fanil^?', his children, and his country and av-nlrind. 

The realisation of this role of the citizeii in gcvernrecnt in a 
denccracj' is a function of civic traditions and political luadership. 

In the sane v/ay c.s tho responsibilities of citizens in a denocracy aro 
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incr'-asiUi', tho functions of govcrixiont £.lso cro growing 
quality enc'. novo Ity, For oxaniplo, the concept of Welfare 


in quantity, 
.'^:tatc Carrie 
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in it the responsibility to provide ser\-ices fron worib to tonb includiag 
such tashs as rate rnity and child ticlfare, ' education and aeploynent, 
industrial p-^acG ard social security, capital investnent and bale.nc3 of 
trad^, nimxiun production and distribution cf wealth ensuring' r. niniirun 
standard of lif^ for all. The fulfilxiont of these tc.shs in a clenccratic 


plo'-nnod nanner is southing to all qtatus end pC-rticuharl^T- to States 
which recentljr er.a.rged into independence e-.ft^r c-nturi.es of foreign rule 


end feudal trc/i it ions. In this cent-^xt the expocte.tions of citizens as 


regards the functioriS and services fron Governnent are high vjhile tho 
resources aid. capacities of adninistretion do ixit natch the expectations, , 
Therw is, thur^.fore, a gulf between th>^ expectations c-nd realities ard a 
lag botw-v-n the ch..rishod aspirations end actual abilities to achi-ve then, 
Kotwithstf.ndirig th- fe.ct that citizens and, adnirdstrators are two facets 
cf the Gov,.rnr.;^nt , ther,, is a tendency to blrric the adninistrr.ticn for 
tho short falls in c.chioVviaonts, I:'- India this blane he.s a new dimen- 


sion since indv.p.-nd.>,rice because of the high cxpv.ctations raised during 
the struggle for ird.,..p.^n;lenc,. and also boc..uso there is no on^. to shift 
tho bh:.x:.^ fron ourselves to others. It is ther,..fcra. nec-.ss‘.ry to put in 
prep.r pcrspectiv-:, the ■j.Tcbl-n of citizen-adninistration relationships. 

■i*c?xiinistration is a way_of org-anising and exvjcuting functions over 
a vast arc-:, for the di^velopn-nt of hunan and. material r'-iSourccs, The 
goal is th t of the xx-cli'cre state or better to say, a welfare societyj 

the process is dcnocr-atic pl£-nning and , tho irustrun-nt is caduinistration - 

■•aa-ee'ea.;:; ; : ; a e; : ■ra;,a'.ad-d 
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both govermental at federal, state and local levels, and non-^overn- 
mental, l.e, industry, agriculture, business, and social organisations 
etc* Tliese taShs have to be fulfilled ly the existing leadership, in 
political, economic, social and administrative fields. The public ser- 
vants and the public are to adapt themselves to the cballengirg responsi- 
bilities set by the vrelfare Stete goal, democratic planned process and 
administration as the instrument of chance, Khenever motivc’tlonal, insti- 
tutional or procedural deficiencies v;ere discovered, these X'^ere sought to 
be set right by appropriate ad-hoc measui'es. This does not seem to be 
satisfactory because the expected results are not forthcoming. For this 
reason ne. jor reforms in administration are considered necessary. This 
a-ugurs well provided the true claracter of administration and the 
ntmierous complexities underlying administrative reforms are clearly 
perceived. 

Citizen Commitment crucial to Administration 

Administration is a circular process ranging from initial formula- 
tion of policy and its implementation to a modification of it consequent 
upon an evaluation of its implementation. This continuous dyns.mic process 
could be regarded the subject matter of administration, K so, where 
should xre search for the strengths and weaknesses of administration as a 
prime mover of change through 4eiiiocratiG planning to lead the citizens 
towards the goals of the welfare Ftate? To discover these strengths 
and vreaicnesses In administration, we should start with the concept of 
the doube role of citizens; (l) as produqers and consumers of goods 


■ 4':': 

&nd Services in public s.nd private .sectors; and 2) citizens ^-s rulers and 
subjects working in and out of office. From the ranks of citizens come 
political and business leaders, public and social servants and the cri- 
tiques and beneficiaries of socio-economic development activities. The 
first task of ang^ administrative reforms is to examine the extent of 
commitment of the people at largo to the goal of the wo If are state, to the 
democratic planned pr-ocess and to the role of administration as an agent 
of change. The concept of commitment could not bo inferred from the success 
at the polls of the- party professing this triple policy. The commitment 
of the bulk of the people would mean an understanding of the goals of 
welfare state, an avrarenoss of the moans and resources for achievement and 
a pi'eparG<imoss to work to produce the resources to reach the goals. The 
oxtunt of doficioncies in commitment in tho bulk of the people determine the 
limitations upon the capacity of administration to fulfil its role as an 
agent of change because in a democracy the administration could, not be 
much ahead of the people in the same way as the level of thv. river could 
not be high^v-r than at its source. The dogreo of commitment is an indica- 
tion of the collective will and tho determiretion of the nation, 

3) Requirements of Democratic Administration s | 

Administration, like money, is universal in a modern democratic j; 

^ ^ e : ■ 1 ' k : 1 - , , vk::; e; : k 

socialist society in which big business, and big gov^,rnmont view with one 

another to reach the people through the market mechanism or community : 

services. The siz-e and functions of administration in a socialist or a j' 
welfare Stat... and developing' societies arc coretantly grordng and therefore. 
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the ninbtoenth century conflict between the state and the citizen is 
becoming loss prominent. On the contrary, a recent stijdy by the r.E.I. 
aptly remarjeed that "the simple division between govornmont and governed 
isuo longer adeqmte,” Mr , Mackenzie supports this view when he said 
that: "The Central admisiistration is not isolated from the community, 
but entangled in it everywhere, in office houcs and out of them," Bigness 
in size and complexity of functions result in specialization making 
coordination a separate specialized function. Coordination eludes our 
grasp because it is either present or not present among the people as a 
cultural characteristic and nKschanical devices of coordination do not 
help much to create an impact if the temperament to work as a team is 
not ingrained amorg the people. The lack of coordination impedes the flov 
of work, causes delays, promotes red-tapism and encourages "buck passing", 
Und.er these circumstances inlierenb to all big and complex organizations, 
administration tunds to "divide people into departmental slices instead oi 
treating them as unity," Just as steps are taken to control the flow of 
money with a view to main'bain a steady rise in the standard of life, so a] 
stops should be taken to regulate the flow of work in administration with 
a view to enable the pc;opl6 to produce and enjoy the goods and services 
appropriate for the democratically planned welfare stc-te ideal. Adminis- 
tration should, be judged not merely by its size and cost but by the vay . . 

it exercises its power within limits that are acpeptablo to the mtlon 
1 ' 

as a whole. Monsieur iujet suggested the follov/ing criteria for 
1» Vide Chai'les S. Hynemans Bureaucracy in a Democracy. Harper &Bros: 
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2 ' 

determining whether an administi ation is domocratic ; (l) It must be 

open in the sense of hJwing wide contacts \^ith the people. For this 
. purpose a) it must not operate in the interest of the ruler or of a 
directing class| b) it must be recruitod v/ithout discrimination frora a 
very broad social stratai c) it must m&intGin contact with the public 
through consultation, inquiries and procedures which ens-bls’ it to be aware 
of the state of hind of the governed | d) it must avoid an arrogant dis- 
position, 

2) It must be controlled not oiily by an official hierarchy or the 
jurisdictional power (that is, the right of reviev/ given to the adminis- 
trative tribunals) but also by public opinion and public liberties, such 
as tho freedom of the press, the right of association and the right of 
demonstration. 

3) -^ministrativo power must be subordinate and submissive* 

a) administrative power should not exist independently of political 
power I b) civil servants must not be completely subordinate ard the 
administration must be indepeident of interference by political parties j 
c) a political party in povjer should not try to monopolize all the jobs or 
to exercise pressure on responsible civil servants | d) the principle of 
continuity of administration must be maintained,” 

Irofessor R, iron, a well knovm French Sociologist, mentions the 
essential criteria of democracy in administration to include decentraliza- 
tioni the subordination of administration to policies which reflect the 

desires of the people^ and a friendly attitude on the part of officitils 

2, C.f, j William A. Bobson (Ed.) The' Civil Service in Britain and France. 

■; The Hogarth Fress, Lordon|(1956j- pp, -5-6, 
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towards the governed , 

While these norms £.ro incontrovortlblB , the degree of their 

realisation in practice is deter mired by a number of socio“econoniic 

factors and cultural traditions-, A State of full enplojnaenb and. 

affluence could afford to ignore Is-pses from the above norms without 

much damage to democxacj^ or efficiency in administration while a state ^ 

of developing economy demands a highly competent good administration 

to reform bed. administration and bring about the desired degree of 
3 

development. Further, the State of full omplojnaent and. affluence are 
also products of qualities which ensure the above typo of democratic 
administrationr Developing countries are therefore confronted with an 
egg ard hen puzsle to resolve which is the problem before the administra- 
tive reforms conference. 

4 V Centra l-ization-DecG ntralizat ion trends s.nd traditions 
in Administration 

Administratio'n is tradition bound tend culture-based c.nd as such we 
should cxr.mine the administrative tradition in India before wo could 
introduce innovations. Centralization and person;. lity polf-risation seem 
to bo two Edin charc.ct eristics of administrative trc-dition in lKd.ia, 
Besides those, the methods and. procedures in the present acTirinistration 
Were irlieritcd from and. based upon distrust by the foreign government of 
the ind.igoneous personnel and thoy were . intended more to checl: the.n rcleas 
enthusiasm for the exercise of , responsibility in a croativo vre.y. When 
3, E.A, Singer : International Dovelopment Growth and Change, pp. 
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todaj the lo^adL-rs aro introducing scheoGB of democratic - docontralization 
and delegation of authority and responsibility, tbs reforms in institu- 
tioi^ii framework should have boon preceded or accompanied by appropriate 
reforms in methods and procedures, manuals and codes which would enable 
the exorcise of responsibility with confidence and trust, Tho adherence 
to the procedures of a police state to achiave the goals of a welfare 
state is the greatest desideratum in administration. This aspect deseivos 
scrutiijy to be accompanied by appropriate reforms. Even though there is 
aweronoss of the need for reform, it is estopped by the difficulties of 
selecting strategic areas and starting points of reform in the jur^'le of 
a.dninistration spread over the- length and. breadth of tho country, A 
radical step was taken vrhen the scheme of democratic decentralisation irc-s 
suggested fc.nd later implemented but reviews of the schemes disclose that ) 
political decentralisation and structural reforms aro not adequate to 
fight against the trend and tradition of centralization, to establish a 
consensus between the elected and appointed executives or to bring about 
a genuine autonomy, delegation of authority and exercise of responsibility, . 

A big area for research and i-eform is tho field of Centralization' vs, 

*- of 

Decentralization. If the experiment/docentrallzation is given a fair 
trial and if the preconditions for its success are imaginatively identified 
and earnestly fulfilled; it may be able to remedy a few maladids ' of 
administration such as alienation, red taplsm, corruption and dlscoui-tosy. 

hven after establishing decentralized democratic institutions, 
many problems remain because tho pathological phenomena in administration 
are universal. These are brought about by the growing,, technicalities and t 
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complex! ties in adninistrc.tive organisation, the increasing class and 
cultural gnlf between the governors and the governed and the mounting 
indifference of the citizen towards participation in government 
balanced only by the supreme indifference to service accelerated hy a 

wage earner’s approach and trade unionism among the middle and lower lev el 
of civil servants. Curiously, administration is now identified xdth 
bureaucracy which at one tine was an unpopular word for a popular thing 
namely administration, Frof, W,n. F.ebson’s following observation is most 
applicable to the situation in India; ’’The man in the stre-ot, the journal, 
and most politicians persist in regarding bureaucracy as synoxyiaous with 
the maladies from which it sometimes suffers,” Bureaucracy is no doubt 
indispensable and an essential handle for governriient to work with | but, a‘= 
in man, so in administration, the citizens are unappi’aciative of tho 1 
period of health but become conscious of its value only when disease affe 
themi similpirly maladies of administration which are many spur the citize 
to become conscious of the contingent evils in administration which 
threaten to destroy the healthy administration when perpetual vigilance 1 
relaxed. 


5, F'kvladios in administration 

^ Robson lists the folloxang as the "maladies from which 

bureauci’acy most frequentlj' suffers;” an excessive sense of self-impor1;a 
on tho part of officials; or an undue idea of the importance on the part 
of officials or an undue idea of the importance on the part of officials 
an undue idea of the importance of their, office | an indifference towards 
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feelings or tho convenience of lnd.ividual citizens | an obsession x^ith 
the bindii-n; and inflexible authority of dcpartnental decisions, precedents, 
arrangonents or forus, regardless of how badly or lArith what injustice 
they nay work in individual, cases | a nania for r'ogulations and fo-tEial 
procodurei a preoccupation v/ith the activities of particular units of 
adninistration and an ir&bility to consider the governrient as b . Xvholu| a 
failure to recignizo the relations bctvreon-the governors and the governed 
as an assent ial p.rt of the donocratic process." The Rv.port of the 
Comittoe on the Training of Civil Services connontod on the characteristic 
of bureaucrats as follows; "The faults riost froqu^^ntly enunerated are 
over-devotion to precedent | renotenoss fron tho rest of the comunity, 

inaccessibility and faulty handling of the gonoi-al public, L'lclc of t 

■ ", |, 

initiative and. inagin^ition, ineffective organisation and waste of ranpowor, 
pr'ocrastii£.tion and unwillingness to take responsibility or to give 
decisions." These universal isaladios of bureaucracy arc sharpi.-ned in Indi; 
by the lingu^-ge b..rri^r. Till recently >:,nd probably cv^n today in cost 
parts of the counti'y, English • which is foreign to C;ll and is not knox^n 
to ixirc than ninety percent of the people is the ls.rjguc..gc of adisinistra- 
tion. In his dealings with adninistration the "English illiterates", 
albeit being' lifcratc or Learned in IrdiC'.n languages, have to dep>.,nd. upon 
translating r.iiddL.nen or the personal syr.ipc.thy of tho public soi~vants whcc 
they approach for sen.^'ice* This disability of languago barrier contri- 
butes a gr^at deal to th^. snobbery of c^nd exploitation officials of the 
ignorant l ay poplo, 

4, Willif-n A, Robson (Ed.) The Civil Service in Britc.in d Hlanc;.. . Tho 
Hogarth iiess, london, 1956, p.13. 
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Tho bcrrior also projects itsalf as c olass-cultm'o 

bcirrior. Tho Srglish oducotod olit^, ospocxr.lly those oduco. tod o'broxd, 
observe and labibc cortc in values of life o nd moons of livino which th:. 
common people couM not c-spiro or o.pprocir.to. Th^ olito who form the 
policy mukors bviconio distirguishwd by an "alion spii it" in thoix- approach 
to policies and adriinistr-v..tion. In this r--sp-ot the "non-westvjrniZv..d" 
olectud ex^cutiv-s, tt-Ovly, th- politicio.ris i t o.ll levels^ suffer from 
varying degr--s of o.bsence of ”consv,nsus ‘and idor" vrith th- top l-vol 
permanent -z-cutiv-s, Lv-n though th- h:.tter, for the sak- of exp-di-ncy 
approve of th- polici-s, of th- -1-ct-d r epros-nt£..tivcs it is difficult f( 
them to commit th-ms'-lvus v/hol- heart-dly and b-cor.c "missionaries of : 
chang-," This class barrier vr.s felt even in countries like England also 
in the trensf ormtion of th- capitalist to a socialist stat- vdth c, civil 
servic- brought up in th- former ethic. This inpedim-nt was particul--r3^’' 
felt the L-bour dovernreent in the expansion and administi at ion of the 
social sorvic-s -'-nd social s-curity prograxm-s because the "establishm-nt* 
and the worhiug cI-mSS live as two m.tions in th- same country, 

-l Lag:e_x;f. Admini stration 

Arising out of th- heritt.ge of edministre.tion from th- colonial 
period and the nal::dies of admiiiis teat ion in c. compl-x industrial society 
and We 1C arc Stat- the citizens in dev-loping cc-untries are said to 
entertain the follov/lng image of r. bvirecucrat s "Ee is at variouvS tines s- 
a) c perverse Ciod who' must b- propitiatodi b) a recalcitrant ass that nus 
be driven c) a privileged snob, impossible to g-t the better of d) c lazy 
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hound; iiipossiblo to briing to .book -nd u) (occosiGnti. lly) h.-rdi-'/oili .Q;, 

m-dcrpc'-id r.rd harrcssod officer doin;;; his best U3ad:cr difficult 
circULiStcnccs » fhis is lik-lj^ to be e judgenont by ;.41 q oj. ^ upp-r- 

clc-ss layers €.nd no doubt often coincides v/ith th.. s-lf-ii-i--g\. ox the high 
ranking public s.^rvent,” This gon^raliz^d itir.gc could not be true cf all 
citizens of various types, interests 'crd culturosi It would also be of 
interest to spLCul'.to as to whj^t -.n a.dnirdstra.tci thinks as a citizen of 
cthf-r c.dninistr:.tors , The citiz^n^ inpr^ssion of adninistretion a.s given 
above nr-y be said to reflect a cross section of opinion fren the elite 
to the ignorant nan. 

Two factors thr.t affect (fr influence the comon nan’s inpressicn 

arc 1) The behaviour- of the servant to the citizen and 2) the content cf 

decision or ser^rico the citizen gets frorf the sclaaent,. I'rof , Robson rightly 

observes thc:t the nanner in which a citizen is treated by a public authority 

5 

r:ny be as mportant in deteX-nining his attitud. as the decision itself . 

Ho further renarks ; ’’There is iiothing nore infuriating than arrogance or 
conceit on th^ p..rt cf an official, while a friendly e-nd helpful o-ttitud.; 
can leave e. favourable inpression of a If.sting natur e , This is true oven 
though the behaviour of the official ncy not in either cas- affect the 
decision or the action of the public f..uthority concerned.” 

7) idninistrator^ Inae:.: of Citizens s ' , ; . 

Ther 0 appears to be an ov-rw.:r::phasis upon pillorying the adninis- 

trator without nuch consideration for his views o.bout the citizens’ role in 

5, Willlan k. Robsons The Governors and the Gover ned. George Allen L Unwin, I 
London, 1964, p,20. 

8. Ibid , . , , , 
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"-dniidstrt.tion, GGo<^ 5 Cvvcrr]r.-xit is f. function of th^ t\rc sid-o of the 
Gcvornir'ont ro.noly citis_;n3 one. adninisti-'.tci'S, vfc If'ton ij'noi - to rcco- 
^niso the cioublu rcl^ of citiz^mJ 

1, c.Q i-’cpr.jBcnt -tives olv-ctod by the p..oplo erd put in rospensib] 
positions i.s hinistors or iCnbors of comitteos r.nd C-j.missioi 
hoMing positiors of trust, conpetonce and servicoi end 

2, Os tax payers and bonofici-.ri..s not only oni-blirg the goverre;- 
to provide so3rviccs but act as watch dogs so tlx. t the Gov.:j*n- 
nont provides courteous and .^ffiei^nb soi’vice, 

Idr-iinistratoi s h-ve two conplaints on thuS-^ aspects: ■^) neddlosono 
interferonco by legislators and political executives and 2) the aptithy of 
connon citizens and their pf.rr.siti.3r;j on government. The subst-nce of thes 
complaints descr^/es to be investigated and cvelu-.ted, Tho.l interference 
by the political cXv^cutives or repr.wSont( tives should be oxr.mined in the 
cultural background of each nation rather than nereJy frore the stoAtyp^s 
of an advanced traditione.l deuocia.tic country, lolitical intv.;rf erance 
and corruption are considered by sone to bv fulfilling an ’.i^ntrepavnexn'ia; 
role in the dGVelopn>,nt process of a country- in which the electorate is 
inarticulete and unsophisticc.tod, 4 seminar study 30 -..s to the extent of 
sajrii^-; ” relit iccil inter for- nee* and corruption arc the price wo have to 
pay for persisting with a public servico land \^ith I'-ws and regulr.tions 
which Were imposed upon people and g bout changing which varj’- little is 
done since independ-enco,” The traditlcrr.l rolei of policy ca.king liy 
political eX...cutivos -:.nd adrii*nistr.'.tion by the permanent oxecutives, the 
trc.ditional concepts of the policy and progranmo neutrality of public 
servants e.nd ir..pcrsonal cxoctition of progrannos Seen to cc.ll for revisior 
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;.rii noclific:.tion so :.s to noot th,. ccrj^julsions of "^.dr.inistic.tion c.s :;:.n 
0.30 nt c-f socio-cconordc chango" \jithin chosen politic;.! frcxic^^crk. 

Arini TTi str, tion is c.n e.rt £.iid dov...lopn'..ntc.l .'J.di;;inistrc.tion is 
nuch ncrc so bocr.uso it requires ^c.ch cdninistrr.tor to bo sc r^scurccful 
as to pToSs the scarce r^scurc^s, both' K-torial and personnel, %o gc the j 
longest wc-jr. The expectations as tc th-..so resourceful qualities of 
leadership from each adminlstratcir is hampered by two factors s 1) the steel 
frame he is bound ts?" and. 2) the different types of responses from the 
public he coEies across, The steel frame leaves little scope for the 
exercise of initiative unless the entire personnel in administration is 
pervaded' by an attitude of trust in the bonafides ard. competence in per- 
formance. This is yet a desideratum, IJhile administrators look for active; 
and intelligent cooperation through p£.rticlj&tion and suggestions for 
improvement, they get a public ignorant about administrative reciuirement 
and procedures, parasitic upon the government for goods and. services. The 
administrators also come across citizens hostile and sabotaging the adminis- 
trator's attempts to improve^ the socio-economic conditions. The large 
scale phenomenon of tax evasion arid resource wastage, rioting by students 
and black-marketing by traders are a few illusti'ations of sabotage. These 
and other similar experiences of hindrances to good administration creatc- 
a poor image of citizoirs among administrators . 

More than all, the attitudes of citizens to administration are the 
most important. The following quotation, though long, from a thought 
provoking speech by Irof, Robson is particularly relevant in our country 
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today: ” The achiovemcnt of good relations bo tvrecn the- goyoimioat end. 
the public is a matter which does ixit by any moans d-.p^nd sololj? orx the 
conduct of civil servants and politicians. It depends oquall^jr on tho 
attitude of citizons^ groups, corporations , associations of ell kinds and 
indeed of all unofficial bodies to public authorities. If we vEait public 
servants to bohavo 'well to’wards us wo must behave iroll towards them, ,^'lor 
over, we must normally assume that they for their p3.rt trill behave well,'’ 
Irof , Robson then rofe-rs to the cidverse consequences of ho ldirr( the admin 
tration in low esteem vrhen ho says: ”If politicians and civil servants 
are held in low csteomi if their work is deridedi if abuse, and infective 
is poured on them continuouslj^l if loose and unsubstantial allegations 
arc made about their incompetence, dishonesty, laziness and ind.ifforcncc 
to the public interest it is unlik-^ that officials will develop or- 
display qualities of integrity, indus.ti’y and public spirit," lie observes 
that public esteem by' itS'.^lf docs not transform a poor qualities civil 
sen.’-icG into one of high quality, "but it is certainly a potent factor 
in maintaining or achiovirg high stard.ards of conduct and competence,'* 
Besides Gstoom, improvements in civil service outlook and comp^tcnco 
should bo simultaneously attempted aid alongside with the improvemonebs 
people should bo kopt informed of the unfair bias in th-jir imago of the 
civil service based upon an ignoranco of the requirements and. coDiplcxitio 
of administration. Tic elimination or minimization of the unjust bias 
X'/ould become possible onlj?- vdicn tho communications and interplay of 
citizens and administrators become more free, intimSito and easy* A 
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suggestion made in this context is to hroaden the tesis of recruitment 
arii trainii-^ of civil servants and association of Ir.y but competent people 
in the administration of programmes and projects. In other words there is 
need for a breakdown of le;rriers bctvreen citizens and administreitlon 
with a view to bring about a greater' integration of the civil sorvico and 
the community. How to bring this about is an area for futthcr study and 
research by behavioural scientists and administrators. A sur-voy on ''Citizen 
Administration - Mutual Forceptions in Dulhl" roc.-^ntly conducted in the 
Institute brings to light tho curious phenom'- non of high pristfgc but low 
esteem for government sei'vicu. Mary people, expressed an eagerness to join 
govornmont for the Socurity it offers, for prospects of promotion it holds 
out but the people had a low opinion about the integrity of officials, 
courtesy tovm.rds citizens, cfficiencs'- in performance etc. By card largo it 
appears that citizens consider Gov^r mo nt as an instrumwnt for C£ir.-cr- 
promotion rather than an organized expression of thu^ Community for 
achieving goals detei-mined by ths^ citiz-.ns at liarge. The identification of 
citizens with the Government as their ovra agexicj’ for enlightened self 
development is yet to grov/ and become widespread. 

Conclusi on 

■ 'N;'; '■ ' ■ : f''' 

A study of citizen administration relationships is marked by a 
complex plm''alist phenomorfe because the citizens and thoir interests are 
multifarious; and administration is polyvalent and pervasive in a. modorn 
State. The new independent States which have old trdditional cultures have 
to discover methods by vjhich "administration can bo made or kept democratic.” 
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For this discovorj?, am for verify max m tliv.t p^opl^ tb<.. govv^rn- 
Eiwirt thay dv-scxTc, thg follov/ing Cj.ucstlons aig pioSwd''for discussion; - 

1, la thwi'c a distancvf b^tw^on the citiscns aiid administrators? 

If so, hov/ to bridgg it? 

2, Is thwi-o an c-liwmtion of administration from thw citizens 

or how far is t’m "wa end they” fwOlihi’ c. bc.rric.r in communica- 
tion t-nd accessibility betwaan citizens c.nd administrators? 

3, What arc the mutual iraages of edministrator end. citizens? Arc 
they vitif.*tud bs* distance and alie-rt.tion from oe.ch other? How 
to TcncoY any unjust bias in the mutual imaga-s? 

4, Could the maladios of administration be overcome by a greeter 

■ degree of decentr alization or multiplication of elected bodies 
at dif'ferent lev..ls? 

5, V/ould the process of decentralization £.nd multiplication of 
elected bodies favour- or hinder development planning and its 
effective iaploBentationj 

6, ire the tiaditioi-i'.l theories aid. practices of administration 
appropri;.te for adoption in developing countries? If noli what 
modifications are needed? 

7, What arc the deficiencies in professioitil sl-dlls and attitudes 
civil servants for fulfilling their responsibilities as instru- 
ments of socio-cccnomic charjgeJ 

8, What are the institutiore-l aid persorr.1 hi.ndicaps in the 
traditione^l cultures which stand in the way of Securing the 
necessary citizen - administration co-opcrc.tion for bringing 
about democratically 'plr^nned devclop'ient? In what me-.nner coi 
these handicaps be identified --rsd ov-rcone so a.s to mc.kc the 
citizens better rulers and rulers better citizens? 
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APPROACHES TO THE STUDY OF GITIZEN-ADMINISTMflON 
REUTIONSKIPS 

by 

V. Jagannadham 

1* Citizenas Reeairay Ci:simlex in a Democracy 

India is a democratic republic and "the craftsmanship •£ democratic 
govemnent is essentially a social skill,” Ever since the time of 
Aristotle the em;;hasis ef democratic government has been upon citizens’ 
participation in government through sharing the responsibilities of 
•ffice. The citizens and administrators are not two separate entities 
but they are the same set of people playing different roles in different 
capacities* Aristotle attributes “practical wisdom” as the character- 
istic of the ruler and "true opinion" as the virtue of the subject, 

Shri Srinivas ‘'astry aptly described that "in a democratic system 
of Government n* man is free from responsibility, which is exactly 
proportional to each man’s capacity, t^ liis education, ^ to his experience 
in life, to his disinterestedness, to his capacity of leadership - in 
brief, to his equipment for effective action in the great struggle that 
is continually going on to determine the preponderance of good and bad 
forces in government, and upon the issue on which depend results so 
momentous to himself and his family, ’his children, and his country and 


mankind 
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The realisation of this role of the citizen in government in a 
democracy is a function ef civic traditions and political* leadership. 

In the same v;ay as the responsibilities of citizens in a democracy are 

W 

increasing, the functions of government also are growing in quantity, 
quality and novelty. For example, the concept of Welfare carries in it 
the responsibility to provide services from vrotnb to tomb including such 
tasks as maternity and child welfare, education and employment, indust- 
rial peace and social seciirity, capital investment and balance of trade, 
minimum production and distribution *f vrealth ensuring a minimum stand- 
ard of life for all. The fi-ilfilment of these tasks in a democratic 
planned manner’ is something new to all States and particularly to States 
which recently emerged into inde .'^endence after centuries of foreign rule 
and feudal traditions. In this context the expectations of citizens 
as regards the functions and seivices from Government are high w^ile the 
resources and capacities of administration do not match the expectatiens. 
There is, therefore, a gulf between the expectations and realities and 
a lag between the cherished aspirations and actual abilities t« achieve 
them. Notwithstanding the fact that citizens and administrators are two 

facets of the Government, there is a tendency to blame the administration 

« 

for the short falls in ac 'ievements. In India tliis blame has a new 
dimension since independence because of the high expectations raised 
during the struggle for independence and also because there is no one 
to shift the blame frean ourselves to others. It is therefore necessary 

m 

t* put in proper perspective the problem of citizen-administration 
relationships. 
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Adaiiaistration is a way of organising and executing functions over 
a vast area for the development of human and ms-terial resources* The 
goal is that of the welfare state or better to say, a wel;-‘are sooietyj 

i 

the process is democratic planning and the instrusient is administration - 
both governmental at federal, state and local levels, and non-'govemmcntal, 
i.e, industry, agriculture, business, and social organisations etc* These 
tasks have to be fulfilled by the existing leadership, in political, 
economic, social and administrative fields. The public servants and the 
•Dublio arc to adapt themselves to the challenging responsibilities set 
by the welfare State goal, democratic planned process and administraticn 
as the instrument of chance* l^henovcr motivational, institutional or 
procedural deficiencies x-?ere discovered, these v/ere sought to be set 
right by appropriate ad-hoc measures* This docs not seem to bo satis- 
factory bocausc the expected results are not forthcoming* For this 
reason major reforms in administration are considered necessary. This 
augurs well provided the true character of administration and the 
numerous complexities underlying administrative reforms are clearly 
perceived. 

Citizen Commitment crucial to Admlnj-^itratlon 

Administration is a circular process ranging from initial formula- 
tion of policy and its implementation to a modification of it consequent 
upon an evaluation of its iJirolomentation. This continuous dynamic 
process could bo regarded the subject matter of administration. If so, 
where shoxild we search for the strengths and weaknesses of administra- 
tion as a prime mover of change through dorflooratic planning to lead the 
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citizens twards the goals of the wlfare State? To discover 
these strengths and weaknesses in adainistratitsi, we shoi.tld stsurt with 
the concept of the double role of citizens (l) as procucers and con- 
staaersoof goods and services in public and private sedtors, aid 
(2) citizens as rulers and subjects working in and out of office. 

From the ranks of citizens come political and business leaders, 
public and social servants and the critiques and beneficiaries of 
socio-economic development activities. The first task of any admini- 
strative referms is to examine the extent of commitment of the people 
at large to the goal of the welfare state, to the democratic planned 
process and to the role of administration as an agent of change. 

The concept of commitment could not be inferred from the success at 
the polls of the party professing this triple policy. The ccanmitment 
of the bulk of the people would mean an understanding of the goals of 
welfare state, an av/areness of the means and resources for achievement 
and a preparedness to work to produce the resources to reach the goals. 
The extent of deficiencies in commitment in the bulk of the people 
determine the limitations upon the capacity ef administration to 
fulfil its 'role as an agent of change because in a democracy the 
administration could not be much ahtead of the people in the same way 
as the level of the river could not be higher than at its source. 

The degree of commitment is an indication of the collective ui.1 and 
the determination of the nation, 

3) Reouirements of Democratic. Adminis tratioa : - 

Administration, like money, is universal in a modem democratio 

socialist society in which big business, and big government vie^ with 
one another to reach the people through the market mechanism or 
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ccEimnity services. The size and jTunctions of administration in a 
socialist or a welfare state and developing ociotios are constantly 
groxAng and therefore the nineteenth century conflict between the state 
and the citizen is becoming less preaninont* Cfe the contraryi a recent 
study by the P,2iP, aptly remarked that “the simple division between 
govornment and governed is no longer adequate Mr. hlackcnzic supports 
this view when he said tha.t: ’’Tho Central adiiiinistration is not isolated 
fr«m the ccmsraxxnity, but entangled in it everywhere, in office hours 
and out of them,” Bigness in size and oonplexits'- of functions result 
in specialization making coordination a separate specialized function. 
Coordination eludes our grasp hocauso it is either present or not 
present among the people as a cultxiral characteristic and mechanical 
devices of coordination do not help much to create an impact if the 
temperament to v;ork as team is not ingrained among the people. The 
lack of coordination impedes the flow of v;ork, causes delays, promotes 
red-tapism and cncotirages ‘'buck passing'*. Under those circumstances 
inherent to all big and complex organizations, administration tends to 
“divide people into departmental slices instead of treating thorn as 
unity.” Just as stops are taken to control the flow of money mth a 
view to maintain a steady rise in the standard of life, so also stops 
sho\ild ho taken to regulate the flow of work in administration with a 
view to enable the people to produce o.nd enjoy the goods and seivloes 
appropriate for the democratically planned welfare state. ideal, iidminis- 

m 

tration should be judged not merely b 3 " its size a,nd cost but by the wey 
it exorcises its poorer within limits that arc acceptable to the nation 
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1 

as a whole,* Monsieur Pujet suggested the following tritoria f or dotcr- 
aining whether an administration is democratic,^ (l) It must bo open in 

the sense of having wide contacts with the people. For tliis purpose a) 

§ 

it must not operate in the interest of the ruler or of a directing class j 
b) it must be recruited without discrimination from a very broad social 
strata; c) it must maintain contact rrith the public through consultation, 
inquiries and procedures which enable it to be aware of the state of 
mind of the governed; d) it must avoid ?ai arrogant disposition, 

2) It must be controlled not only by an official hierarchy or the 
jurisdictional power (that is, the right of review given to the adminis- 
tratiVb tribuncvls) but also by public opinion and public liberties, such 
as the frccdcffii of the press, the right of association and the right of 
demons tration, 

3) Administrative power must be subordinate and submissive: 
a) adriiinistrativo power should not exist independently of 

political power; b) civil servants must not be completely subordinate 
and the adrainis tration must be independent of interference by political 
parties; c) a political party in power should not try to monopolize all 
the jobs or to exercise pressure on responsible civil seioTvants; d) the 
principle of continuity of administration must be as.intained, ” 

Professor H, Aron, a well known French Sociologist, mentions 
the essential criteria of democracy in administration to include 

1, Vide Charles S. H^uicman: Bureaucracy in a Democracy. Harper & Bros: 
1950, pp, 5-6 N.I, 

2* C.f,; WilliiUa a-, Robson (Ed,) Iho Civil Service in Britain and 
■fa-ance . The Hogarth Press, London, 1956, pp, 5-6 i 
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decentralizaticaij the subordination of administration to policies which 
reflect the desires of the people; and a friendly attitude on the part 
of officials towards the governed* 

While these norms are incontrovertible^ the degree of their real- 
isation in practice is determined by a number of socio-economic factors 
and cultural traditions* A State of fHill employment and affluence could 
afford to ignore lapses from the above nonns without much damage to 
democracy or efficiency in administration while a state of developing 
econcsny demands a highly competent good administration to reform bad 

3 

administration and bring about the desired degree of development,'^ 
Further, the State of full employment and affluence are also products 
of qualities which ensure the above type of democratic administration. 
Developing countries are therefore confronted with an egg and hen puzzle 
to resolve which is the problem before the administrative reforms 
conference, 

4* Centralization-Deoentralizatfon trends and traditions 
in Administration 

Administration is tradition-bound and cult^xre-based and as such 

we should examine the administrative tradition in India before we could 

# 

introduce innovations. Centralization and personality polarisation 
seem to be two main characteristics of adiainistrative tradition in 
India, Besides these, the methods and procediires in the present admini- 
stration were inherited from and based upon distrust by the foreign 


3. H.W, Singer : International Development GroT.jth and Change, p, 57, 
McGraw Hill Book Co,, 1964* 
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gavemaent of the indigenous personnel and they were intended more to 
check than release enthusiasm for the exercise of responsibility in a 
creative way. When today the leaders are introducing schemes of 
democratic - decentralisation and delegation of authority and responsl- 
lity, the refoims in institutional framework should ha-ve been preceded or 
acccaapanied by appropriate reforms in methods and procedvires, manuals and 
codes which would enable the exercise of responsibility with confidence 
and trust. The adherence to the procedures of a police state to achieve 
the goals of a welfare state is the greatest desideratum in administra- 
tion. This aspect deserves scrutiny to be accompanied by appropriate 
reforms. Even though there is awareness of the need for reform, it is 
estopped by the difficulties of selecting strategic areas and starting 
points of refoCT in the jungle of administration spread over the 
length and breadth of the country, radical step was taken when the 
scheme of democratic decentralisation was suggested and later implement- 
ed but reviews of the schemes disdosc that political decentralization and 
structural roforms are not adequate to fight against the trend and 
tradition of centralization, to establish a consensus between the elected 
and appointed executives or to bring about a genuine autonomy, delegaticaa 
of authority and exorcise of responsibility, A big area for research and 
reform is the field of Centralization vs. Decentralization, If the 
experiment of decentralization is given a fair trial and if the pre- 
conditions for its success are imaginatively identified and earnestly 
fulfilled, it may be able to remedy a few maladies of administration such 
as alienation, red tapism, corruption and discoxirtesy. 



Sven after establishing decenti’alized democratic institutions, 
many problems remain because the pathological phenomena in administra- 
tion are imiversal. These are brought about by the growing, technicalities 
and complexities in administra':dve organisation, the increasing class 
and cultural gulf between the governors and the governed and the mount- 
ing indifference of the citizen tol^rards participation in government 
balanced only by the supr-esio indifference to service accelerated by a 
wage earner *s approe.ch and trade unionism among the middle and lower 
levels of civil servants. Curio slj^, administration is now identified 
with bureaucracy which at one time was an mpopular x;ord for a popular 
thing namely administration. Prof, v/.A, Robson's following observation 
;.s most applicable to the situation in India: "The man in the street, 
tlae jouenclist and most politicians persist in regarding bureaucracy 
as synonymous with the maladies from v:hich it sometimes suffers." Bureau- 
cracy is no doubt indispensable and an essential handle for government 
to work with| but, as in man, so in admiriistration, the citizens are 
unap preciative of the long pei-iod of health but become conscious of its 
value only vhm disease affects tliemj similarly maladies of administra- 
tion Twliich are many spur the citizen to ^ocome conscious of the 
contingent evils in administration iwhich threaten to destroy the healthy 
administration when perpetual vigilance is relaxed* 

5, Maladies in administration 

V.A, Robson lists the following *as the "maladies from which 
bureaucracy most frequently suffers:" an excessive sense of self-importance 
on the part of officials or an tindue idea of the importance on the part 
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of officials or an undue idea of the importance of their office ^ an 
indifference tovrards the feelings or the convenience of individual 
citizens j an obsession with the binding and inflexible authority of 
departmental decisions, precedents, arrangements or forms, regardless 
of how badly or with what injustice they may work in ineividual cases | 
a mania foe regulations and formal procedure; a prooccueation v/ith the 
activities of particular units of administration and cn inability to 
consider the government as a whole; a failure to recognize the relations 
bctvroen the governors and the- governed as an essential part of the 
democratic process*”^ The Report of the Coimittoe on the Training of 
Civil Servants commented on the characteristics of bureaucrats as follows 
”Tlie faults most frequently enumerated are over-dovotion to pi-ecodenti 
remoteness from the rest of the cora- urJ.ty, inaccessibility an: faulty 
handling of the general eublic, lack of initiative and imagination, 
inaffectivG orgoinisation and waste of manpower, procrastination and 
unwillingness to take responsibility or to give decisions." These 
■universal maladies of bureaucracy arc sharpened in India by the language 
barrier. Till recently and probiably even today in most parts of the 
country, ihglish which is foreign to all and is not knovni to more than 
ninety percent of the people is t. o language of administration. In ids 
dealings with adiainistration the "English illiterates", albeit being 
literate or learned in Indian languages, have to de .end upon translating 


4. '■villiam A. Eobson (Ed») The Civil ServlCQ in Britain & France. The 
Hogarth Press, London, 1956, p. I3, 
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niddleaen or the personal syr-patl^r of the public servants whon they 
approach for service. This disability of l.anguage barrier contributes a 
great deal to the snobbery an-'' c:iq:5loitaticn of officials .f th..; ifii-rant 
lay people. 

The language -barrier also projects as a class-culture 
barrier. The English educated elite, especially those educated abroad, 
observe and inbibe certain values of life and means of living which the 
common people could not aspire 'or appreciate. The elite who forra the 
policy makers becorae distinguished by an "alien spirit" in their approach 
to policies and adiaini strati on. In this respect, the "non-westernized” 
elected executives, namely, the politicans at all levels, suffer from 
varying degrees of absence of "consensus and idem" with the top level 
permanent executives. Even though the latter, for the sake of expediency, 
approve of the policies, of the elected representatives It is difficult 
for them to commit themselves wholeheartedly and become "missionaries of 
change," This class barrier ^vas felt even in countries like England also 
in the transformation of the capitalist to a socialist state mth a civil 
service brought up in the fozrter ethic. This impediment was particularly 
felt by the Labour Government in the ejcpansion and administration of the 
social services and social security prograianes because the "establishment" 
and the working class live as two nations in the same country, 

6, Citizens* Image of Administration 

Arisiijg out of the heritage of administration from the colonial 

ft 

period and the maladies of administration in a co!:i)lex industrial society 
and Welfare State the citizens in developing countries are said to 
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entertctin the follcvring innge of a bxixoacurat: "Ho is at vearious times:- 
a) a perverse God vine must be prepitiated; b) a recalcitrant ass that must 

be driveni c) a privileged snob, impossible to get the better ofj d) a 

» 

lazv. hound, impossible to bring to- book| and c) (occasionally) a hard- 
worked, underpaid and harassed officer doing his best under difficult 
circtimstences . This last is likely to a judgement by and of, uopor- 
class layers and no doubt often coincides with the self-image of the high 

5 

ranking public serrant," This generalized image could not be true of a.11 
citizens of various t^'pos, interests and cultures* It would also bo of 
interest to speculate as to what an adxainistrator thinks as a citizen of 
other administrators. The citizens’ impression of a.dministraticn as given 
above may bo said to reflect a cross section of opinion from the elite 
to the ignorant man* 

Two factors that affect or influence the cem .on m-an’s impression 
arc 1 ) The behaviour of the servant to the citizen md 2) the content 
of decision or service the citizen gets from the servant. Prof, Robson 
rightly observes that the mea ner in v;hich a citizen is treated by a 
public authority nay bo as important in determining his attitude as the 
decision itself. Ho further romrrks: "There is nothing more infuriating 
than arrogance or conceit on the part of an officiu-l, while a friendly 
and helpful attitude can leave a favoxirablo iitprossion of a lasting 
nature. This is true ovon though the behaviour of the official may not 


5. C.R. Hensman (iilD). The Pub li c Services md the Pocplo ; In Cemaunity 
No.3, p, 44, 

6. William e. Robson : The Governors .and the Governed . George Allen & 
Unwin, Lojdon, 1964? p* 20, 
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in cdthor case affect the decision or the action, of the public 

7 

authority ooncornod,” 

7. .-edi.iinistratc:’s ^ Irar. ^ ^e of Citizens 

There ap'yoars tc be an ovor-oaphasis upon pillorying the adiainistra- 
tor T'.dthout smeh consideration for his riows about the citizens ’ role in 
administration. Good government is a function of the tt^'o sides of tlio 
Govornmont namely citizens and adr.iinistratcrs , Vo often ignore to 
recognise the double rolo of citizens: 

1, as representatives elected by the people and put in responsible 
positions as Viinistors or dembers of cormittees and Coimaissions 
holding positions of trust, competence and seiun.ee; and 

2, as tax pay..rs and boncficia.rios not only enabling the govern- 
ment tc provide services but act as watch dogs so that the 
Govornmont provides coiirtcous .and efficient service. 

^idministrators have two complaints on thes-w.- aspects: l) meddlesome 
interference by legislators and political executives and 2) tho apathy 
of common citizens and their parasitism on government, Tho substance 
of these complaints deserves to be investigated and evaluated. The 
interference by the political executives or representatives should be 
'cjcusincd in tho cultured background of each nation rather than merely 
frora the stereotypes of an advanced traditional democratic country. 
Political interforcncc and corruption arc considered by some to be 
fulfilling an 'entrepreneurial’ rolo in the dovolopmont process of a 
country in which tho electorate is inarticulate and msophisticatod. 


7. Ibid 
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A scninar study goes tc tho axtcnt of saying: “Political intorfcrcnce 
tand corruption aro tho price wo h-.vc to pay for persisting with a public 

so3nrice and with lo.ws and regulations which were imposed upon people and 

* 8 

about changing which very little is done since independence,” Hio tradi- 
tional role- of policy making by political executives and administration 
by the oermanont executives, tho traditional concepts of the policy and 
programme neutrality of public servants and impersonal execution of ;prog- 
roxaaes soan to call for revision and modific-ation so as to moot tho 
compulsions of ”administra.tion as an agont of socio-economic change” 
within a chosen political fremo-werk. 

Administration is an art and developmental adi'ilinistration is much 
more so because it requires such adj^dni strut or to bo so resourceful as to 
press tho scarce resources, both material and personnel, to go tho longest 
way. The expectations as tc those resourceful qualities of leadership 
from each administrator is haiapcrcd by two factors: l) the steel frame 
he is bound by and 2) tho different tsrpes of responses from tho public 
he comes across. The steel frame loaves little scope for the exercise 
of initiative unless the entire personnel in adrainistration is pervaded 
by an attitude of trust in the bonafidos and competence in perfon'aance, 

m 

This is yet a desideratum, l-Jhilc administrators look for active and 
intelligent cooperation through participation and suggestions for 
improvement, they get a public ignorant about adr.iinistrativo requirements 
and procedures, parasitic upon the government for goods and services. 


8, The Public Services and tho Foo'dIo. op, cit,, pp, 45“46* 
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The administrators also coma across citizens hostile and sabotaging the 
adiainistrator's attempts to Improve tlio socio-ocononic conditions* The 
large scale phencxienon of tax evasion and resource wastage, ^rioting by 
students and black-marketing by traders are a few illustrations of sabot- 
age, These and other similar experiences of hindrances to good 
administration cru-ato a poor imago of citizens among administrators. 

More than all, the attitudes of citizens to adrainistration are the 
raost important, Tlie following quotation, though long, from a thought 
provoking speech by Prof. Eebson is particularly relevant in our countiy 
today; '‘The acliievera^nt of good relations betoecn the gevemment and the 
public is a mc-ttor which doss not by any n^^ans depend solely vn the 
conduct of civil servants and politicians. It depends equally on the 
attitude of citizens, groups, corporations, associations of all kinds and 
indeed of all unofficial bodies to public authorities* If wo want 
public servants to behave xjell tov^irds us v/e must behave well towards 
them. Moreover, vto must normally assume that they for their part xd.ll 
bv^havo x^oll," Prof, dobson then refers to the adverse consequences of 
holding the administration in low ostoom whan he says: ’'If politicians 
and civil servants are held in low ostoqiir; if their work is doridodj if 
abuse, and invoctive is poiared on then continuously; if loose and 
unsubstajitial allegations are made about their inccstxpctcnco, dishonosty, 
laziness and indifference to the public interest it is unlikely that 
officials will develop or display qualities of integrity, indxostry and 
public spirit,*' Ho observes that public astocaa by itself does not 
tevinsforn a poor qualities civil servant into one of high quality, 
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"but it is certainly a potent factor in maintaining or achieving high 
standards of conduct and competence," Besides esteem, improvements in 
civil service outlook and competence should be simultaneously attempted 
and alongside with the improvements people should be kept informed of the 
unfair bias in their image of the civil service based u.nn an ignorance 
of the requirements and ccsaplexities of administration, Ihe elimination 
or minimization of the unjust bias would become possible only when the 
communications and interplay of citizens and administrators become more 
free, intimate and easy. suggestion made in this context is to broaden 
the basis of recruitment and training of civil servants and association 
of lay but competent people in the administration of programmes and 
projects. In other words there is need for a breakdown of barriers 
between citizens and administration with a view to bring about a greater 
integration of the civil service and the community. How to bring this 
about is an area for further study and research by behavioural scientists 
and administrators, A survey on "Citizen Adrainistration - Mutual 
Perceptions in Delhi" recently conducted in Institute brings to light 
the curious phenomenon of high prestige but low esteem for government 
service, Plany >eople expressed an eagerfiess to join governsaent for the 
security it offers, for prospects <f. promotion it holds •ut but the 
people had a low opinion about the integrity of officials, courtesy 
toivards citizens, efficiency in performance etc. By and large it ap ears 
that citizens consider Government as aua instrument for career-promotion 
rather than an organized expression of the Community for achieving goals 
deteimined by the citizens at large. The identification of citizens^ 
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with the Goveiixaent as their cnm agency for enlightened self derelopiaent 
is yet to grow and becorae ^d.desp^ead. 


Conclusion 

A study of citizen adndnistration relationships is marked by a 
complex pluralist piienauena because the citizens and their interests are 
multifarious! and adsninistration is polyvalent and pervasive in a modern 
■tate. The new independent States which have old traditional cxiltures 
have to discover methods by which "administration can be made cr kept 
democratic,” For this discovery, and for verifying the maxim that people 
get the goverrmient they deserve, the following questions are posed for 
discussions !*■ 

1. Is there a distance between the citizens and adjainistrators? 

If so, how to bridge it^ 

2. Is there an alienation of administration from the citizens 
or how far is the ”wc and they” feeling a barrier in comm- 
unication and accessibility between citizens and 
administrators ? 

3. What are the mutual images of adiulnistrator and citizens? 

Are they vitiated by distance and alienation from each other? 
How to remedy any unjust bias in the mutual Images? 

4. Could the maladies of administration be overcome by a 
greater degree of decentralizaliion or multiplication of 
elected bodies at different levels? 

5. Would the process of decentralization and multiplication of 
elected bodies favo^ar or hinder development planning and its 
effective iiiiplemontation? 

6. Arc the traditional theories and practices of administration 
appropriate for adoption in developing countries? If not, 
what modifications are needed? 

7. Vihat are the doficiencios in professional skills and attitu** 
dues of civil servants for fulfilling their responsibilities 
as instruments of socio-eoonamio change? 
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3. '-ftiat aro tho institutional and personal handicaps in the 
traditional cultures which stand in the way of secxxring 
tho necessary citizen - adininistration co-operation for 
bringing about deiaocratically plarmod devolopnent? In what 
aanner could these handicaps bo identified and overcome so as 
to raake the citizens better rulers and rulers better citizens? 





Part B 


’’The Citizen and Administration - .i Saiaple Survey of 
Mutual Perceptions in Delhi - 1964”» 

Part I 

The Background of the Survey : 

The phrase cutting edge is understood in the working paper •f the 
Adninistrativc Reforms Conference hold in the Institute in :ugust 19^3 as 
’’the level at which a counter dork deals with a cesaaon citizen in a 
public office”. There is in the iibovo working paper a reference to the 
suggestion that "hierarchical organisations lend thenselvcs to this 
neglect of low levels of adainistranion, and further on, the 
working paper srvs, "under cover of hierarchy, decentralisation and 
delegation, the task of administration at the level of its "cutting 
edge" comes to be dealt \;ith by low level functionaries, ill-equipped 
and ill-trained for the point of physical contact between the adxainistra- 
tion and the citizen'*. The following view is expressed about the 
calibre of the cutting edge level of administration, "As one descends 
down the hierarchical ladder, generally speaking, competence decreases, 
there is less resilience in administration j less wisdom in using Judg- 
nent or discretion within the law or r^igulationj more rigidity and a 
tendency to be "authoritative", The“p.'ipor posqs the question: " ihat 
then are the principal lines along ifhich adrministrative reform at these 
levels should bo wursued so as to make the cutting edge of adriiinistra- 
tion more efficient, more resilient ofid more responsive to the common 
citizen whom it seeks to servo"? After referring to such concepts as 

19 ■ . 
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"the age of institutions" it ends the topic x/ith a pertinent question, 
"should x^e rather be prepared to make major changes and not be content 
xg-ith minor adjustments". 

¥nile the ohrase "cutting edge" is an appealing analogy, it does 
not appear to be a self-explaining expression. It carries in it the 
image of a butcher and x^iether the edge is sharp or blunt it is un- 
satisfactory, Further, the statement that the lox^er the hierarchy the 
less the competence, wisdom etc. is a statement which needs to be xinder- 
stood with reference to the functions and qualifications prescribed for 
recruitment to the post of a particular salary grade xxnder considera- 
tion, It is not clear x-rhether at the 'cutting edge' level persons of 
higher calibre and emoluments deserve to be employed so as to create a 
better 'good will' for administration or ’rh ether better equipment and 
better training of the functionaries with existing qualifications would 
improve the matters. 

The 'cutting edge' is a very vague stateraent about the lowest 
level functionaries of a vast system of administration. In the discuss- 
ions at the conference, an attempt was made to give it a concrete 
expression saying that it refers to the behaviour of such persons as a 
customs clerk, a postal stamp vendor, a bus conductor, a ra.ilx«/ay booking 
office clerk, a police constable, a tax-collector, a receptionist etc, 
etc, Notwithstanding the enormous tasks that people in these posts carry 

under pressures over the length and breadth of the coiontry, there is a 

♦ 

x-ddespread impression that they are discourteous, corrupt, and sluggish 
in their behaviour. Quantitative studies of the extent of this 
unsatisfactory impression are not available as far as we know, A 
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suggestion v/as made by tha sub-group on tlie first subject of the 
administrative Refoi'-ms Conferenes to carry a “sample suirvey designed to 
determine the nature and content of ccmplaints of citizen-clientele 
against the unsatisfactory services provided by the Govomment servants”. 
There is to bo “another sa-mple survey of tha attitudes of Govermont 
Officials towa.rds the citizen-clientele”. The sub-group reco;aTiended 
that on the basis of these two surveys, changes should be suggested in: 
l) the organisational set upj 2) in the recruitment and training of 
porsonnelj 3) in the attitudes of both the officials and the citizen 
clientele”. Partly in pursuance of the above suggestion and partly in 
pursuance of a research scheme su^,.,ested by the Coraultte- of Direction 
for Research, the Institute carried on a sample study of the mutual 
attitudes of citizens and administration in the urban and rural areas 
of Delhi territory* 

The extent of tax evasion recently revee-led by the Finance 
Minister of the Goverranent of India indicates a serious state of slack- 
ness in the discharge of respective responsibilities by citizens and 
administrators not merely at the cutting edge level but also at higher 
levels. One gets the impression that the citizens and administrators 
are engaged in a game of outi/d-tting each other - the citizens in evading 
the rules and regulations .and the administrators modifying them to check 
the evasion. It should be further considered v;hether the behaviour of 

the persons at the cutting edge level is not a reflection of a serious 

« 

malaise in administration at all levels; x/hethar the behaviour of the 
’cutting edge* level personnel could bo isolated for reformation; 
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whathar tho mutual im::ges and expectations of the citizens and 
administration in c. developing country and a wolf are-bound-state 
are oriented to those goals, 

1 

The contacts between citizens and administrators are many 
and varied in the daily life of the people in a country. These are 
growing in number and complexity in modem industrial urban 
society and welfare state but as a matter of universal oxporionco, 
another process is also in evidence, namely, the widening of the 
distance betwe n the citizen and govornmont in all urba.n areas 
of the world. There arc severe,! facets of the concept of distance. 
The obvious one is physical distr.nce. This is reflected in the 
process of centralisation and the phonomonon of referring many 
matters for decision at Headquarters, The other aspect of 
distance relates to the prestige, class and cultxire of the 
administrators and the citizens, Governmv;nt service carried with 
it different degrees of prestige in different cultures. In 
countries which were subject to colonial rule for a long time 
and which won independence recently, there exists a high degToo 
of prestige for government service and common people are prone to 
regard, from th,ir own personal conto.ct or hearsa.y, people at 
different levels in government service as belonging to different 
t5q)es of exclusive groups. The public servants arc the custodians 
of knowlodgo and information denied to an ordinary citizen and as 
such, thi„ government employees become distinguished superior and 
distant fresn the comon man, -iccossibllity to him is restricted 
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and feared. In a lov; inceme country persons employed in white- 
collar Jobs with fixed inccffiiwS tend to belong to a different 
strata of socio-economic clasi and the distance between the common 
i3:'n and public serv.ant sv/ells with every rise in the hierarchical 
status in government service, apart from these general factors, 
the distance bet\jcen the citizen caid administrators in India in 
particular is enlarged by virtue of thu official l.:.nguagu of 
communications and transactions being different from the language 
of the cozmaon folk. The bulk of the aeople who do not know 
iJiglish, which is the official la.nguage, are at the ia..rcy cither 
of middlemen i/ho knovz th^ Ic-nguagc or th.. officials v;ho interpret 
th- official ccmimuniques , The fa-ot that thv language of admin- 
istration is diff.jrent from the language of the people contributes 
a great deal to the widening of tho distance between the citizen 
and government. The people at the cutting edge make capital out 
of th- language handicap of the comiaon man in several wa.ys ranging 
from snobbery to profiteering. 

Two other factors that contribute to the strained relations 

bv^tween citizens and administrators at thu cutting edge level as 

well as at other levels are the widespread belief that the wheels 

of government machinery do not move unless thvy are sot in motion 

either tlarough the cash-greasing of the palm or through the push 

and pull of contact persons, vJhile cs.sh pe.y^ient is considered to 

♦ 

be a blatant form of corruption, the other is not very much 
considered so. Ideas about corruption are confused by the legal 
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and moral aspects of it but both citizens and administrators have 
inherited in different departments certain traditions of ‘i'iamuls*, 
TIPs (TO®] M4EDIATS FLMSE) said com dssions for out of the turn 
favours, for concessions or relaxation of rules as to assessments 
of incoKiotax, house tax, sadas tax, for issue of licences and 
p->mits otc. etc. Those arc considered essential to sraoothen the 
process of a.d:-ainistration and .are clas dfiod as the “cntrepKroQeur-- 
ial" role of corruption, V/henevor attempts are made to disturb 
the arrangement through trapping measures, the wheels stop moving 
or they move slowly. These .anti-corruption measures react adversely 
upon the relations between citizens and administrators. Measures 
intended to counteract corruption may strain th^ relations between 
the two sides of govemraent at the contact levels. It is suggest- 
ed that a proper mechanism entrusted xidth the heoidling of citizens* 
grievances would improve the relations botwson citizens and 
administrators. This may hold out rauch hope provided the grievances 
are genuine and the handling of them is expeditious and earnest. 
Sometimes, henjever, the handling of the grievances by superior 
level administrators maj*- have an adverse impact upon the lower level 
personnel. The latter may become hostile and act literally accord- 
ing to rules or withhold decisions about matters or send them up 
for decision or clarification, etc. All these "work-to-rulc" 
tactics may create more se-rious delays and cause greater strains 
between citizens and adiainistrators at the contact point. 

This note on the cutting odge level is intended to point 
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to the inadequacies of ucchanical roiaodios, however important they 
are, in transfoming th., regulatory into devolopiacntal adrainistra- 
tion. A more significant approach would lie in the long range 
methods of modification of tho educational system and inculcation 
of professional attitudes at all levels in administration tho 
consideration of vjhich is beyond the scope of this paper. But the 
follotv'ing pages contain a short accoxmt of the survey conducted 
with special reference to the attitudes of citizens tovi'ards 
corruption in public services, the rol., of “'pull” in contacts with 
administration and tho courtesy of officials toweerds citizens in 
general and in select departments in Delhi , The present report 
contains only a partial dialysis of tho data oolloctod and it is 
specially pr--pared for the second session of the administrative 
Reforms Conference in October 1964. The analysis and tho conclu- 
sions are subject tc modification in the light of a more complete 
examination of the data. 



Corruption in Adiiiinlstration 


Part II : Perceptions of Citizens 

Introduction 

Citizens* perspectives tov.cirds administration are 

% 

conditioned not only by the functions the government perforas, but 
also by their confidence in the Justice and integrity among public 
officials. Janovd.tz in his study refers to this aspect as the 
public's belief in the ‘‘Principle Idndednoss" of civil servants, 
and defines it thusJ "By principle mindednoss wo mean that the 
administrative system operates promptly in response to individual 
needs without corruption, v;ith equal and fair treatment, and 
without undue consideration of <a person’s professional agents cr 
of his political affiliation”."^ Prom this ho deduces a basic tenet 
of a clean and honest administration in a democratic political 
systcra, which is stated as follov;ss 

"For adtiinistrative behaviour to be based on deraocratic 
consent, the public must be of the general opinion 
that the bureaucracy is guided in its actions by a 
set of principles. Administrative routines, however, 
must take into consideration individue.l difforoncos to 
insure adequate dealings ixith clients. *'2 


Hio Present Study 

The present study was undertaken to invos'tigato the attitudes 
of the citizens in and around Delhi towards th-e administration in 


1. l‘iorris Janewitz, Deil ’Iright, and ’‘'illiam Dclany: Public 
Administration and the Public* Porspoctivos Towards Govemmont 
in a I'iatr opolitan ■■ Ccgjmxmity ( ITniv . of Michigan . ' Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, Bureau of Government, 195B, page 45)* 

2. Ibid*, p, 46. 
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tho context of a damocratic-w-lfaro state ideals oabodiod in the 
Indian Constitution, The interest was focussed on the perspectives 
tcv;.ards governaont in general and also in the pcrforraailce of sene 
specific governHont deportraents naucly, the Postal, the Health, tho 
Police, the Coiviiiiunitj!' Dovolopmont Progrejanie .and the D.T.U, (i,c. the 
Delhi Transport Undertaking). This paper deals only -;ith the viex^s 
of the public on corruption, courtesy, pull etc. in general and the 
troateent of citizens in tho Health and the Police Doparfcaent s . 

A sonplo of 337 i.ialc adults frora the rural areas and another 
sonplc of 347 nale adxxlts fron tho urban areas of Delhi State xirerc 
drawn on the b.xsis of randon; sampling method. The infonao.tion was 
collected by personal intervie\/s based on a pr. pared questionnaire 
(in English and in Hindi), 

Ganoral Pcrcorition of Corruption in Adiixinistration 

To ascertain the general attitudes regarding corruption, the 
basic question asked was : ”How '-vtany of thj governraent officials 
would you s.ay -are probably cori'upt - ra-any of then, just a few or 
none at all?” about 42% in urb-an areas and %B% in rural areas were 
of the view that a raajerity of then were corrupt, whereas 17% of tho 
urban and 9% of the rue.al saraplos held tlaat about half the officials 
were corrupt (see Table 1), If wo corabino those two figures, we find 
that nearly 60% of the total saraplc (both urban & rural) felt that 
more than half the govornnent officials wore corrupt* 
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Table Ho.1 ■ 

Pcrcontago Distribution of the Population by thoir Opinion 
regarding Corruption aaong Govcmicnt Officials 



Urbrn 



Majority are corrupt 

41.5 

% 

4S.1 

About h:.lf ” 

17.3 


6.9 

Just a few “ 

19.3 


15.7 

None at all “ 

6.9 


11.6 

Don’t know & not ascerte.inod 

15.0 


15.7 

Number 

347 


337 


It is also intcrosting to note that a snail majority ( 7 % urbonj 
12^ rural) felt that corruption did not exist at all* 

Tlie opinions expressed by pooplo with different levels of 
inccErie and education and people belonging to different occupation- 
al groups, caste groups and age groups have also boon analysed and 
these reveal sonc iiatcresting attitudes.* 

Income Groups 

Incccie mse analysis indicated the foU ending results* In 
the urban area, .i very large proportion (nearly throe fourths) of 
the pooplo with incomes below Bs.130, as compared to 60^ in the 
rural areas, felt that more than half the officials wore corrupt* 
But only 50)0 (which is less tlian the total proportion) of those 


* Analysis in terjes of incoao, education ^^Id caste, does not 
include the views of the following as they form a very insigni- 
ficant proportion, of th- total sample, incemo ‘Hs* 501-750’ 
and ’.ibovo iis.750’ income groups in the JtJural Saaplo} .Education 
“graduate” sample in rural areas ; Caste "Jats” & ’other middle 
caste’ categories in urban sample and the “fcslims" in the rural 
scxiple are not dealt with. 
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with incaacs above Rs.300 in both the areas hold this view. In 
the latter inccne groups it tras noticed tlr.t roughly a third in 
both the areas also beli.ved that only a fow officials ^wero corrupt, 
A si,:^nific.mt variation was noticed for the rural sanple in the 
r-iiddlc income group of Es. 201-300 axion.-j uhon 76^ (in contrast to 
about 60% of the total sojnple) held that noro than 50^ of the 
officials were corinipt, 

¥c find that a l .rgs pv.rcentagc of the people in lov; 
inceno groups falling below Rs.300 hold that majority of the 
officials arc corrupt whereas in the uoper income groups i.e, 
b. Weon Rs. 301 -7 50 the figure is roughly fifty pwreent. This nay 
be interpreted in more than cn-^ way. For oxonplo, the lessor 
incoiae group people who seldon have nuch experience er contact xirith 
adninistration entertain an ox^.'.ggeratod inago cf corru ption while 
this pictxire beconos l^ss picturesque as wo roach the higher incoae 
groups. Nevertheless, it is rolovout to students of donocracy to 
note the inpressions jsf the lox^cr incono groups because these should 
count for as nuch as the higher incorae groups, if not nore. Further 
in a country with a vast illiterate^ 'and inarticulate nass of 
pooplo who coro enfranchised to v/ork the donocratic institutions 
the faith of th^sc loxj-or incono groups in the integrity of 
e.di:a.nistration has a groat significance fer the future of donocracy, 

Educational Groups 

Attitudes of people on the basis of their literacy levels 
revealed s one interesting results, though no sinplo pattern ccjuld 
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could be traced. In the urboja areas, about 5^% of the illiterates 
-and .on equal preportieu of those i-/ith high school education, 

with prinary education and 75% with roiddle school education hold 

% 

that riore than 50% cf the public officials wore corrupt. Ccaaparcd 
to tills, only 45% cf the urbrji graduate s'jjple had expressed a 
sir.ail-.'.r viev;. However, :about 30% of those with high school 
education and 36 % of the graduates in urban areas also felt that 
only few officials were corrupt. Only about on^ tenth of the 
urban soiiplo in each cf the education gr'ups felt that none of the 
officials We're corrupt. 

In the rural rjreas, 50% of the illiterates and a sinilar 
percentage of these with zaiddle sch'-ol education, 73% with priiiary 
education and 60% with ncre than high school education considorod 
noro thcji half the officials to be cerrunt. Only 12% of the total 
rural scuiple felt that n-ne of the officials wero corrupt, whore'as 
tills view was held by 27% ■ •■f tho rural saxiplo with niiddlo school 
education, 

A larger proportion of the urbcji in cuntrast to ruxol 

population, irrespective of their level of education except in 

# 

■the prizaary education gxcup, soon tc think that corruption exists 
aaiong govemnont officials. Tho percentage of tho people in zrural 
areas who expressed that none cf thu officials are cojxupt is on 
the whole larger than in urban -areas* This difference in rural- 
urban attitudes to corruption oraong the illiterates or tho educated 
nay be attributed partly to the difference in the frequency of 
contacts to get needs satisfied tiiTwOz^h^ officials and p-artly to 
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the difference in the degree of knowledge, either throngh reading 
newspapers or through hearsay, about corruption among officials. 

Occupational Groups , 

in occupation-wise analysis of the problem showed that in 
urban areas llS of the skilled viorkers and only 45^ of the 
unskilled workers held that more than half the officials were 
corrupt. About 45^ of the clerical class also held this view. A 
high percentage (62^) of' the “Professional-Managers and Proprietors” 
had expressed the same opinion. About one fourth of the "managers 
and proprietors" and an equal proportion of the clerical class were 
also of the view that only a few officials were corrupt. 

In tho rural areas, of the skilled \/orkers, farmers, 
"Professional-managers & proprietors" and the clerical class express- 
ed the opinion that more than 50% of the officials were corrupt# 

About 64% of the unskilled workers shared the same view. Roughly 
one-fifth in each of the above occupational groups also said that 
only a few officials were corrupt, vrfiereas this opinion went up to 
one third among tho farmers (non-ox^ner cultivators). 

in both urban and rural areas, the ’proprietors and 
managers' group formed the single largest occupational group ( 32 % 
urban, 42% rural), Tliis is significant in so far as they constitute 
the middle class which is in all countries the bulwark of 
democracy. That a high percentage of this class of people hold 
that more than half tho govenament employees are corrupt is not 
too conducive for the working of democracy. 
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Caste Groups 

Castewise analysis also revealed seme interesting attitudes. 
In the urban areas about 55% to 60^ among the Brahmins, 'other high 

f 

castes ' and Harijans, about 10% of the I4isliffls and an equal propor- 
tion in the catagoiy of 'other I*'-/ castes’ c;-nsidered more than 50^ 
of the officials to be corrupt, ’jne tenth, of the Harijans and 
'other low castes' and abaut one fourth of Brahmins and ’other high 
castes’ felt that yotj few government employees were corrupt. 

In the rural areas, 62^ of the Brahmins, IVfi of 'other high 
co-stes* end 65% of Harijans, 57% of ‘other middle castes' express- 
ed the view that more than half the officials were corrupt. But 
only 50% of the Jats and 45% of 'other low castes’ held the same 
view. Compared to one tenth in each of the other caste groups, one 
fourth of the Brahmins and one third of the 'othei low castes* 
also felt that only a few officials were corrupt. It is interesting 
to note that 23% of the Jats had affirmed thCi.t the administrative 
machinery was free from corruption, whereas only about 10% belonging 
to other caste groups had expressed a similar degree of confidence. 

It is not possible to diaw s.ny generalisation out of the 

# 

data based on caste. The Jats arc said to bo a self reliant 
community and hence probably are less dependent on the administra- 
tors for getting things done. This might explain their viewing the 
administration more favourably. But otherwise a largo number of 
J&slims and 'other low castes’ in urban a.reas and a large number 
of Harijans, 'other high castes’ and even Brahmins in ruro.1 areas 
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have expressed that majority of the officials are corrupt. The 
high costs in urban areas do not seeni to share the same oxpcrienco 
as the high castes in rural areas. In the light of tho favovirs 
in healthy service etc. it may be inferred that the influence of 
contact arising out of caste a.ffiliation is still persisting. 

Age Srouos 

^ige-wiss .onaljrsis of the data also indicated interesting 
results about the perspective of corruption in the Administration, 
In the urban areas, 75/6 of the population below 25 years of age 
and an equal percentage of those above 55 yocars of ago hold the 
view that more than half tli^ officio-ls v;ore corrupt. Further 61% 
in the >26-35' age group end only about in' the >36-45’ and 
46-55' age ranges had expressed the seme view. It is significant 
to note that as compared to less then 15^ in other age groups, 
about 25$ of those in the '36 to 45’ end *46-55' ago groups 
considered that onljr a fci.^ officials wore corrupt. 

In tho rural areas, about two-thirds of the sample in the 
’belcnj 25', '26-35', and *46-55’ age groups and about half of 
those in tho > 36 - 45 ' and 'above 5?’ age ranges had expressed tho 
viexiT that more than half the public officials were corrupt, 

dvon if wo iG.ave aside the feelings of the older genera- 
tion as of not much significance, wo lihe to draw attention to 
tho high proportion of the relatively young people (below 25 
years age group) believing in tho existence of corruption among 
a high percentage of officials. Analysis of other questions also 
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confirms ri porsistonco in this view I'jmong this -^.gc group wMch 
deserves the notice of e,ll Intorestod in domocrc.cj''* 

Low Ssilar;v and Gorru-ption 

Probing the causes for corruption, the respondents were 
o.sked whether they felt that low salary of employees was responsible 
for the provalenco of corruption. The opinions of the urban and 
rural population differed significantly. In the urban areas 
believed that corruption was due to lew salaries, while 21% did 
not think so. On the other hand, only 16 $ of the rural population 
attributed corruption to low salaries, while 46 $ felt that it x/as 
not a causative factor, Tliis may bo duo to the diffcronocs in 
ideas as to what constitutes lo^^ salary. Since tlie term ’low' 
was not operationally defined, it is difficult to generalize about 
the influence of this difference of opinion, 

iiolo of Intermediaries 

The problem of corruption cannot bo viewed in isolation. 

It has a close rcla.tionship to the confidence -among the citizens 
to got services or things done through governmental agencies by 
their oim efforts. If this confidence is lacking, people tend to 
approach the government either through persons known to thorn who 
could influence the people in the government or through some 
organisations which specialise in serving the people through their 
contacts with the government such a.s politica.1 parties, or 
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occupational associations or voluntaiy social seanrice agencies.'^ 
This kind of approach also may not be available for all and as 
such, s!Me people resort to the offer of money for getting things 

f 

dene. For this reason we have also considered it necessary to 
ascertain the opinions ef the -eople about the role of ’’contact 
persons”, in this context. The following table contains the views 
of the respondents on the problem (see Table Ho, 2), 

Table No, 2 

Percentage Distribution of the Population as to how they 
would approach the Government if they had a problem 

Urban Rural 


Do it Myself 


25.0 

23.1 

Through another iDerson 


45.8 

61.1 

Seme organisation 


0,6 

0.3 

Both 


3.2 

2.7 

Other approaches 


C,5 

7.1 

Mo opinion 


24*5 

5,4 

Not ascertained 


- 

0.3 


Number 

347, 

337 


3» W.a, Robson: The Civil Service in Britain and France, The 
Hogarth Press, Lendon, 1956, pp. 12-1 3> "The Civil Service 
is far from indifferent to public opinion offeertain kinds. 

It is exceedingly sensitive to parliamentary opinion, 
especially that of the House of Commons, It is also highly 
sensitive to the views of large and powerful organizations, 
such as the T.G.C,, the National Union of Farmers, the 
National Union of Teachers, cpthe British Medical Association, 

But the "ervice is much less sensitive to the views or 
feelings of ordinary citizens, partly because they are 
usi&lly unorganized, and partly because, except during elections, 
they have less influence with Ministers, One of the weak spots 
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As may be seen frcan the above table 4-6% of the urban -and 
61 5^ of the rural population had frankly admitted that they would 
seek the help of influential individuals in their dealings with 
public officials. •«. very small minority in both the areas (about 
3%) felt that they would approach the authorities through some 
organizations as well as individuals. About 7% of the lairal 
population said that the method of approach would depend upon the 
nature »f the problem. About one fourth of the urban sample did 
not express any opinion. 

Some interesting results were indicated by caste-wise 
analysis of the problem. In the urban areas, relatively a large 
niambers of Brahmins (35/^), ?-nd ’other high castes’ (29%) said that 
they would approach the government officials directly. But only 
of the Harijans and 7% of 'other low castes' had the same 
degree of confidence. In the matter of approaching the 
authorities through another person, 'other low castes' group vras 
the single largest caste group id.th a high proportion (60%) believ- 
ing in the necessity of 'kncnjing the right person'. 

In striking contrast, in the. rural areas, roughly 30% in 
the 'other high caste' .and an equal proportion of the Jats and 
Harijans wore confident of dealing \/ith the officials without any 


Footnote contd,..,.,, 

♦ 

of some civil servants is the tendency to regard as unimportant 
an incident which mcy have created violent indignation among a 
few families in a village. ¥e - or is it they? - have beccaae 
too statistical in our pereeption of what is important". 
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intormediarios . Of the Bralimins, ‘other middle castes* and 'other 
low castes* roughly 20% expressed the some degree of confidence. 
Further, as compared to 60% of the Jats, Harijans and ’other high 
castes' groups and Brahmins, a very high proportion of the ’other 
middle castes* and 'other low castes' (73^ io each) expressed the 
need for getting help from persons knotni to government officials 
with whom they had to deal. 

Certain significant results ’were noticed when the data was 
analysed in terms of the age-composition of the population, i.h»ut 
two- thirds of the urban sample in the 'below 25 years’ age group 
felt that they would seek the help of influential persons in 
prohlems requiring governmental action, and only 15^ were confident 
of directly dealing with the governmental agencies. In the rural 
areas also, about 62^ of those in the said age-group felt the 
n-^od of some intermediaries in approaching the authorities. Of 
this, 55% had expressed the need for 'knowing the right person* 
and another 6% felt that they would seek the help of some profess- 
ional organization. For a little over one tenth of the rural 
youths, the method of approach would depend upon the nature of 
the problem. Only about a’ fourth of them had expressed confidence 
in dealing directly xdth the officials. 

Apart from the attitude of the younger generation, about 
70^ of the rural sample and 505b of the tirban sample above 25 
years of age felt that they would seek the help of persouvs known 
to the authorities. However, it should not be immediately 
inferred that the rural people are prone to roly more on outside 



help than the urban public, because- in the urban areas on an 
average 25 % to 35 % did not express any opinion on this question. 
Notwithstanding this limitation, our data point out the lack of 
self confident among the public at largo in .approaching the 
authorities directly. This lack of confidence in direct approach 
may bo partly due to the ignorance of the procodtiros in administra- 
tion. 

Influence of "Political Pull” 

This matter was further probed by putting thw folloxm.ng 
question: “Some people think that "political pull" (or knowing the 
right person) plays an important part in whether th.- government 
will help a private person with soma problem he has, other people 
don't think so, Nhat is your opinion about it?" A majority gave 
an affirmative response to this question (Table 3 ), 

Table Ko.3 

Percentage Distribution of the population showing whether 
they feel “Political Pull" is essential in approaching the 

a.uthoritios 



Urban 

Rural 

Yes, pull is important 

54.1 

69.7 

Yes, sometimes " 

5.5 

5.0 

No, hcjdly matter 

6.9 

11.0 

Depends 

3.2 

1.8 

No opinion 

30.3 

12.2 

Mot ascertained 

- 

0.3 

Ntamber 

347 

337 
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That "political pull" had an important rolo to play was the 
opinion of 54^ of the urban and 70 % of the rural population, 

'bout 5 % in both the Jiroas felt it important some times. Only 
a minority (?> urban; 115© rural) had expressed the view that 
political pull h.ardly mattorod. .^bout a third of the urban popu- 
lation and a littl; over one tenth of the rural sample expressed 
no opinion. 

Gastowise analysis rovealod that in the torbon areas only 
about 47% of the Brahmins and 55% of ’other high castes’ felt that 
political pull played a crucial role. Forty seven percent of the 
Harijms and 70% of ’other low castes’ have affirmed that its 
importance depended on the problem on hand. It is significajtit 
to notw that 63 % of the huslin population (lAo formed 6% of the 
urban sample) had not expressed any opinion, and only 32 % considered 
tha.t political pull would be important. The importance of 
’political pull’ or ’knowing the right person' was felt by 70% of 
the rural population irrespective of their caste to which they 
belonged. 

Age-wise analysis indicatec^ tha.t 8l% of the rural sample 

41 

in the ’below 25 years' age group believed in the importance 
of 'political puli' in their de-lings with the administration. 

About 70% in the '26-55 yoa.rs’ age range and 55% of those a.bove 
55 years ago group shared the same view. 

I 

In the urban areas also a little over half the sample 
belonging to various ago groups subscribed to this view. Attention 
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should, however, bo drawn to the fact that about 30 % 'the 
urban siniplo in each ag^ group said ''Don't know" to this 
question. 

The widespread popular belief in the need for *' political 
pull* in doeling with the public officials, whatever maybe the 
reason, is a limitation upon the v/elfare state ideology and the 
popularity of th.. democratic machinery of government. As stated 
earlier, the l.ck of confidence in the effectiveness of direct 
access to government officials accclGratos such malpractices as 
corruption. That about 60% of the youth below the age of 25 in 
both the urban and rural ar>-as feel diffident about the success 
of diicet approach warrants the need for creating greater confid- 
v-nco among the youth in the ideology and the working for democratic 
welfare state, 

hole of iartv Loader 

In this connection, the role of the political party 
leader as an intermediary between the citizen and administration 
might bo of interest. As Table No.4 indicates, only 19% of the 
urban and 40% of the rural population felt tbat a.pproaching party 
leaders would be helpful. In both the aroas, 34% sa.id that party 
loaders might not bo able to help them. About 45% in the urban 
.and 22% in the rural areas did not express any opinion on this 
question (Table Wo, 4). 
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Table No.i^ 

Percentage jJlstribution of Population indicating whether they 
feel part;/ leaders would be helpful in problems requiring 
governiaental action 




Urban 

* Rural 

Yes 


19.0 

40.1 

No 


35.4 

33.5 

Don’t know 


45 »0 

22.3 

Not ascertained 


0.6 

4.1 


Ntoaber 

347 

337 


It appears that people do not consider that party 
leaders will be helpful in their dealings with the administra- 
tion, In fact, as Table No, 5 shows, only 16 ^ of the urban and 
1B% of the rural population had actua.Hy sought the help of those 
leaders in problems requiring governmental action. About three 
fourth of the samples in both the areas had never approached them 
for any assistance. 

Table No. 5 

Percentage /distribution of the Population showing whether 
they have sought the kelp of psxty leaders 






Urban 

Rural 

Yes 


15.6 

17.5 

No 


75.5 

76.6 

Don’t know 

« 

8.3 

4.1 

Kot ascertained 


0.6 

1.8 


Number 

347 

337 


4a 


The extent of dependence on party leaders did not \ary 
significantly among different income groups ia the urban areas. 

But in the rural areas, roughly 30^ of those in the '^,201-300' 
and ’Rs. 301-500’ incane groups (in contrast to less than 20% in 
each of the other income groups) had sought the help of such 
leaders . 

Among the people with different levels of literacy, it 
was noticed that one third of the urban sample with middle school 
education and equal proportion of the rural sample with high 
school education and above, were helped by political leaders in 
their problems with the administration. In contrast, only less 
than one fifth in each of the other literacy groups in both the 
areas have had any such ejqieriences. 

The proportion of the urban sample in different occupations 
who were helped by political leaders did not show aiy variation 
from the general figure of 16% for the urban sample as a whole. 

In the rural areas, relatively a large number of the clerical 
and salesman class (34^) ho-d approached the party leaders (compared 
to less than 20% in the other groy.ps). It was also noticed that 
only 3% of the skilled workers in TUI’s! areas had approached the 
administration through the political leaders, while 97% of them 
have never gone to the latter. 

On « castewise analysis, *we found that 26% of the Harijans 
in urban areas, 29% of the 'other high castes’ and 27% of Jats 
in rural areas had approached the political leaders to help solve 
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the problems requiring governmental action. But onlj less than 
20 % in each of the other caste groups in the respective areas had 
depended on such help. 

Age differences also did not indicate any wide variation 
in the proportion of those who had sought the help of politicians. 

That a large number of the people do not approach political 
party leaders to intercede on their behalf may be duo to many 
reasons. First, the public may feel that politicians are not 
effective (or powerful) enough to influence the administration; 
secondly, the party leaders might not bo known to the people 
at large or thirdly, they too saaight be inaccessible. 

Personal iixDerience about ’'Political Full*' 

w'e tried to find out ths validity of those opinions on 
"political pull" by relating it to the personal experience 
either of themselves or of their friends. The question was: 

"Have you or anybody known to you had any experience which indicat- 
ed that political pull helps a citizen?" ;ftion this question was 
asked, we found tha.t hardly a fifth in both tlio urban and rural 
areas had any direct experience at all; while a large proportion 
of the samplo (58^ urban and 65 % rural) said that they have not 
had any such experien«.e, i.o. using ’political pull’ to get things 

done, Ibe remaining expressed no opinion. ¥hilo only a minority 

% 

have had any personal experience, yet the majority (60^ urban, 75$ 
rural) opined it as important, On this matter, the study made 
by Morris Janowitz expressed thq following views "Thus, aside 
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frm the minority who condemned it, politiee.! pull and political 
favoritism were, so to speak, the advantages oth«r persons were 
alleged to have in dealing with the administrative behameth* It 
was viewed as a human and understandable v/ay of coping with and 
adapting to complexity iind impersonality. The image of political 
pull involved a popular conception of the bureaucracy's response 
to organised pressure and group representation".'^ 

In the light of those conclusions of a general nature an 
attempt is made below to analyse the public's image regarding the 
extent of corruption in p^articular departments, munely, Health 
and the Police, 

Health 

The Department of Health is a very major and an important 
public service with which all cross sections of the public have 
v±ds contact at different levels. It was, therefore, considered 
as an important aspect of the study to ascertain the public views 
about the doportraont in general and health officials in particular. 

The data revealed that 37% of the urban and 36 %of ihe mural 
population felt that there v;as corruption in general in 
dispensaries and hospitals. C3n tlic other hand, 34% in urban areas 
and 48% in rural areas held that hospitals were mm justly. About 
26% of the urban sample and 14% of the rural sample expressed no 
opinion. 


4. Op. eit,, ,,,, page 50, 
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Probing this matter a little further, the respondents 
were asked uhether they felt that health officials perfomed 
their duties in a *non-discriminat<-ty‘ manner. An analysis of 
the data s'lowed that about 38 % in urban and in iM^al areas 
were of the view that all people v/ere given equal and fair 
treatment by the health officials* But a very siTiall minority 
( 2 ^ urban, 4 -^ rural) felt that preferential treatment was 
obtained by ’bribing' the health officials. Others said that 
relatives and friends of -file health officials (11^* urban, 10^ rural), 
the wealthy or the upper caste people (l1jS xu:'b.an, 9 % rural), and 
influential leaders (5% urban, 3 % rural) received a better 
treatment. 

Table No. 6 

Percentage Distribution of Population indicating whether they 


feel that health officials discriminate between 

clients 


Urban 

Rural 

Yes, all are treated equally 

37.5 

57.6 

No, wo.:.lthy or upper caste favoured 

10.9 

8.6 

No, influential people, loaders favoured 

4.f 

3.3 

No, politicians favoured 

- 

- 

9 

No, other reasons (relatives and 
friends favoured) 

lO.f 

9.5 

No, people able to bribe 

2.3 

4.4 

No, combination of 2.6 favoured 

0.8 

3.0 

No, docs not specify 

0.6 

1.2 

Don’t know 

21.9 

11.3 

Not ascertained 

JUl 

1,» 1 

Number 

347 

337 
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However, .-.bout 22% in the urban and 11% in the rural areas had 
expressed their lack of knowledgo on the matter. The reason 
for this may be partly due to the fact that 15% in the rural 
areas had never been to a government hospital, * 

iin income wise anc-lysis indicated the following results. 
In the urban areas the proportion of people who felt that ‘’all 
are treated equally and fairly" foil from 46% in the ease of 
those with incomes balow 'ts.50/- to 27% of the sample with 
inccancs b. -tween K«’. 301 -500’ and steeply down to 15% in the 
’above Rs.750‘ rango. Following the same trend, wo noticed 
that only about 25% of the samiplo with low incomes (bolow 

“S 

Rfi.lOO) felt that there vras discrimination, while 60% with 
higher incomes (above Rs,750) shared the same view. The wealthy 
and the upper caste people, Influential persons in the locality 
and the rol.ativcs and friends of hca.lth officials were 
gonoralls'’ r--forrod to as receiving preferential treatment. 

In the rural areas, a smaller number of people (47%) 
in the ’Rs. 51-100’ range felt that there x^ras no discrimination, 
while .another 34% wore of the view that the wealthy and upper 
caste ‘people, relatives and friends of hc.alth officials received 
preferential treatment. In contrast, two tliirds in each of the 
other incme groups hold the viov/ that health officials were 
fair in their dealings with thjp clients and only one fourth of 
them felt that there was discrimination. 
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aiuong the different literacy groups, a largo number of the 
Urbcji sample with primary education (51%), (as compared to about 
one third in other groups) felt that all wore treated in a *non~ 
discriminatory’ manner. Another feature which \iq noticed was that 
at least half of these with middle school education and above 
referred to the wealthy and the elite receiving preferential 
treatment, while only one fourth of those with priatary education 
and belot..; shared tiis vicx^. In the rural areas, only 36% of those 
with high school education ojid above believed in the '’fairoess” 
of the health officials, while nearly 60% felt that there was 
discrimination. On the other hand, nearly 60% of the illiterates 
as X’roll as those with primary education and 70% middle school 
education believed that all wore treated equally .and fairly. 
Occupation-wise analysis of the problem showed that in 
the urban areas, about 50% of the unskilled workers wore of the 
view that health officials did not discriminate. In contrast, 
only 30% to 40% in other occupational groups held the same 
opinion. In the rural -areas, only 45% of th^ farmers, as 
compared to 56% of th^ total rtiraiL sample, felt that health officials 
wore not influenced by th.. status of a person in society. Diff- 
erent occupation groups also rof oirod to the rich and the upper 
caste people, the relatives and friends of health officials 
to bu given special treatment. 



Casio difforonccs rovoalcd that 26^ of tho Harijans and 
37% to 40% of cfch^r castes including Brahmins in urban areas felt 
that all uoro treated equally. But one fifth of the ^sample in the 
said caste groups held that the wealthy md the upper caste people 
were given preferential treatment in hospitals. In striking 
contrast to the above views in urban areas, a little over 60% 
of the Harijans, and on equal proportion of ’other low castes' 
and 56 % of th>^ Br-J-miins in imral areas felt that health officials 
did not discriminate. It is, however, significant to note that 
17% of the rural sample belonging to ’oth^jr high caste' group held 
that preferential treatment was extended in return for illegal 
gratification, 

Age differences indicated seme- interv^sting information. 

In the urbon areas, about 50% of the saeaplo in the 'bclcnir 25 
years’ age group felt there was discrimination, whereas roughly 
40/0 in other groups held the same- view. Furthtur one fifth of tlio 
youths rof erred to the ’rv^lativcs and friends’ of the health 
officials as receiving favoura.blo treataaent in government 
hospitals. 

In the rural areas, about 50% in the 'bolcw 25' and 
26 - 35 ' ago groups wore of the opdpicn that all were treated fairly, 
while a little over 60% of those in other age groups ( above 35 
ye.ars) shared the same view. 
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The -ibove analysis indicates broadly that "bribe *’ is not 
a significant factor in the relations of the people to tho health 
officials; but tho bulk of the sojuplc indicated preferential 
treatment for th.^ reletivos and friends of health officials, 
n.nd for the wealthy sjjd upper caste groups. Beliind the latter 
opinion lies the class and caste complex in the matter of prefer- 
ential treatment. This might be partly due to the fact that 
health officials b;?- and large belong to these class and caste 
groups. Attention may be drawn to the favour?.blc opinion express- 
ed by a larger percentage of th^ rural as agednst the urban 
sample. This may be attributed to the high level of expectation 
of service from the health officials among the urban people* 

Poll no 

People's views on corruption in the Police Department 
which is the custodiojn of law and order is of special interest. 

Our data as given in Table No#7 indicates that while a large 
Pwrc^iitagc of thv, public do not havo a high opinion of tho Police 
Department, thero is a largo percentage of the people in urban 
areas who said that they don't kripw. 

Table Na.7 

Pcrcontago Distribution of Po||ilation by thoir opinion regard- 
ing the prevalonco of coAuption in Police Department 



Urban 

Rural 

les, (there is conniption) 

51.6 

54.9 

No 1 

: :7.8 



Qualified - depends 


0*3 



5C 


Don’t knew 


40.5 

27,0 

Hot .’.seortained 


- 

1.2 


Nuiabcr 

347 

337 


Fifty two pc-TCont of tho urbroi rjid fifty five percent of 
the rural population felt th-’-t thoro was corruption in the 
police dopartmont. Only about 8% in the urban and in the 
rural areas said *’No", About 41^ of th-j urban sample and 21% 
of th... rural sample in ths^ rural arenas had no knewlodgo on this 
matter. This raight partly bo duo to the fact that three fourth 
of the urban as woll as the rural samples h'-ve not had any 
personal oxporicncc with the local polic^. Those persons who 
havo no opinions on this question, may no doubt tilt the scales. 
Hcwovvr, one cannot apportion this inarticulate sccti-n to 
^^ither side exclusively, I'fcch might bo said in both sides as to' 
their reactions. Even assuming that the ‘’Don’t know" category 
would li ve denied the revalence of corruption in the Police 
Depertmunt the proportion of those who hraro said that corruption 
exists in the Dcparti’nont has to be considorod quite high, 

Scm..; of the explanations gfvon in support of thoipfcclicf 
in the prevalence of corruption among the rolico wore l) "Police 
want or need more money {k% each |n urban and rural areas") 2) 
"they id.ll not act unless they receive a bribe" (85^ urban, 10^ 
rural), 3) "coamion kneadedgo, everybody knows they take bribe" 
(l4i^ urban, 11>i rural), 4) "laoi'© opportunities or temptation" 

(ijii iirban, 5% rural) and 5) "they wo\ild lot a culprit go free 
if they receive a bribe" urban, 5% rural). 
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The only no.ior vo.riation noticed ojnong different income 
groups in urban areas v;as in the ease of th--sc with incomes above 
Ss.750, of whom 65^ felt that the Police Department x-jas corrupt. 

In the rural areas a large proportion (68^) in the 'r^.301-5C0' 
income range as compared to 55^ in each of the other income groups 
held the same viexj. It was also noticed that one fourth of the 
rural sample in the Rs. 101 -200 and Rs. 301 -500 ranges felt that 
the Department was free from corruption. 

On the basis of literacy levels we found that in the urban 
areas, the illiterates and those with middle school education 
differed significantly in their perception of corruption from other 
groups, about 40% of the illterates and as much as 68% of those 
xjith middle school education believed that corruption was prevalent 
among the Police, In the rural areas, in contrast to about 50% 
in other groups, 68% xvith primary education held the same view. 

It is also significant to note that 24% of the rural sample with 
middle school education and 32% with High School education had 
expressed complete confidence in the integrity of the personnel 
in the Police Department, 

iui OGCupation-x^ise analysis showed that 62% of the 
'Professional managers and proprietors' group and 41% of the 
clerical class in the urban areas l^nd 69% of the farmers in rural 
areas considered the Police Depa|*tment to be corrupt. The other 
occupational groups in the urban and the rural areas did not 
differ significantly frean the general average for the respective 
areas given in Table No. 7, 
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Compared to at least half the urban sample in different 
caste groups, 70^ of 'other low castes* and onl3'- of the 
Muslims said that Police Officials ‘were corrupt. As regards the 
views of the I'^uslias it should be noted that 58% of them did not 
express any opinion. In the rural areas hyh of 'other low castes* 
61% of 'other high castes* and only 47% of Brahmins as against 
half of those in other caste groups considered the police as 
corrupt. Of those belonging to 'other high castes* in rural 
areas, 29% also held that the Department was free from this evil. 
-iS reg rds the rxxral Brahmin sample, it should be noted 41% had 
expressed lack of knowledge on the matter. 

Age-composition of the population revealed that in the 
urban areas 60% in the 'above 55 years* group felt that tho 
department was corrupt in contrast to about 50% in other age 
groups who shared the same view. In the rural .areas, 71% in the 
46-55 age group and 41% in the ‘above 55’ group differed sig- 
nificantly from the general avc:.age of 55% who felt that corrup- 
tion uas prevalent in the Police Department, It should also be 

mentioned that onlj’- 15% in the '4c^-55' age range and as much as 

# 

42% in the 'above 55’ group (os compared to 27% of the rural 
sample in general) had not c3q>rGs|ed any opinion on this question. 
Particular roferonce has to be maae to the opinion of the below 
25 age group on this question, *v.bout 55% of the urban and 62% 
of tho rural sample in the said age group wore of llie view that 
corruption was prevalent in the Police Departmont and only 6% of 
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the urban -md M$ of the rural youths Gxprsssod confidence in the 
integrity of the Police Officials* 

Leaving aside the inarticulate section of the saniple, the 
affirmative responses of at least half the public in ’Joth the areas 
indicates the lack of communication between the Police and the Public* 
That their views arc based not on any personal experience is also 
clear. In the absence of such a caamuni cation public esteem of the 
Police personnel can never bo built up. 

This public image regarding corruption in the Police Depart- 
ment could perhaps be usefully correlated with the opinion about 
the kind of j*b done by the police. The respondents i^orc asked 
whether ‘'the police arc doing a poor, fair, good or very good job?” 
(Table No. 8). 

Table No. 8 

Percentage Distribution of Population by their opinion 
regarding the kind of job done by the Police 




Urban 

Rural 

Poor 


36.3 

23.7 

■Fair 


19.9 

12.5 

Good 


16.4 

50.1 

Ver^'' good 


1.2 

3.6 

Don’t know 


25.9 

9.2 

Not ascertained 


0.3 

0.9 


Number 

347 

337 


In the urban areas, felt th^ performe.ncc of the Police 
x-/as goud, about 20^ fair and barely 1% very good. On the other 
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hcLnd, in the rural areas, 50^ had said thw police wore doing a 
good job, 13% fair and about 4/<> vary good, ^-xbout one fourth of 
the rural and a little over one third of the urban population 
have expressed the feeling that work done by the Police was poor. 

in interesting fact emorgus fresa the s.nalysis, ‘Ihc view 
of the urban population so-ons to establish that a high degree of 
corrupt .on is accompanied by low efficiency of performance. 

The rural population, liou-ovor, appears to judge these two aspects 
qxiite distinctly, and does not s^em to think th^vt th^ro is a 
relationship b..-tx./o..n efficiency and integrity. One possibio 
oxpl.-uiation for this may bo that the rural people tend to condone 
the corrupt police officials if they do their job well. Seme of 
the problems for which they seek the help of the police arc the 
arrest of unruly elements (poa.chcrs or poultry thieves) in the 
villages, settlement of minor disputes and the like. In such 
disputes, thw' police seem to help them in arriving at a cempromiso 
in return for small illegal gratification thus saving their 
expenses of litigation, There is obviously a difference in the 

perceution of what is 'gfood‘, *falr^ .and ’poor’ betw-cn the urban 

# 

and the rural scanplc. , 

I . 

'i; 

Corruption in iissossmont & Collection of Levies 

In the assessment and correction of levies -also i^hile a. 
large number of people felt than the taxation authorities were 
not honest, there is a large percentage of respondents in urban 
areas who expressed no opinion. 
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As may be soon fr^m the table, about 37% in thw urban aroaa and 
45% in tho rural areas had said that tax officials were corrupt* 

This large p^-rcontage. in the rural areas might be accounted for hy 
the fact that most of th^ village people have to pay land tax which 
they could not evade except by unfair means in collusion with tax 
collectors; and the pajmient of ’mamuls’ is a universal phenomenon 
in the rural areas* About 16% of the urban and 30% of the rural 
population felt that tax officials were honest. It is, however, 
to be noted that nearly 46% in tho urban areas and 24% in the rural 
areas did not express eny opinion on this question. In tho urban 
areas nearly 60% of thi^ sample dic||not come wlth3n tho taxable 
income groups, and hence they migltt not have hacjdny occasion to deal 
with tho revenue authorities and f-er the salioriod classes, tax is 
assessed and collected at the source and as such there would have 
been no occasion to feel directly with tax collectors. Under those 
circumstances, the opinions expressed must be considered to be 
b-osed upon indirect knowledge and as such, may be of less value 
than those b:.sed upon direct knowledge. 
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Attitudes of the Public towards indivldun.! officials 

iSven th:ugh the public accepts political pull as significant 
and corruption to bu widespread, they seem to rate the contacts with 
individual officials favotirably* ■; 

Table No. 10 

Percentage Distribution of Population indicating the level 
of satisfaction in thoir dealings with public employees 




Urbc.n 

Rural 

Poor 


18.4 

15.4 

Fair 


< 4-0 #6 

15.1 

Good 


23.6 

54.6 

Very good 


2.6 

2.7 

Don't know 


13.6 

8.6 

Not ascertained 


1.2 

3.6 


Number 

347 

337 


In our study, about 4 - 1 % of the urban population have said that 
their personal dealings were 'fair', 24^ said 'good* and only 
18% said 'poor'. The corresponding figures for the rural areas 

were 15% 'fair', 55' 'good' and 15% ’’poor'* Tlioro is no evidence 

f 

here of x^idospre.ad discontentment. Popular belief in the importance 

f 

of political favouritism does not appear to bo in conflict, ^/ith a 
higher level of satisfaction about personal dealings with public 
officials. 

Attitudes towards behaviour of officials 

The public's general imago about tbe behaviour of the public 
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cffioials is -iIec not affected by their belief in the preval«nce 
•f cormptiori and political pull. The majority of the people 
(54% urban, 70)& rural) felt that the health officials who dis- 
criminated beti/een clients v/ere nevertheless eoirteous,- Only 26% 
in urban and 20% in r\irai areas had said that their behaviour was 
far from satisfactory. 

Table No, 11 


Percentage Distribution of Population showin;,.' their 
concerning c»urtesy of Health Officials. 

attitudes 


Urban 

Rural v 

les, behaviour is very good. 

9.5 

11.0 

les, behaviour is good. 

44.7 

5S.8 

No, behaviour is po«r or 
disco rteous. 

29.5 

15.1 

No, very discourteous or rude. 

1.7 

3.3 

depends - sometimes good, 
sometimes bad. 

2.0 

1,2 

Other critical. 

2.3 

1.8 

Other supportive. 

1.1 

- 

Don't knot^. 

10.7 

4.7 

Not ascertained. 

.JLd 

4.1 

Number 

347 

337 


As in the case of h alth offici^.lf| a large number of rural pop- 
ulation (as compared to the urban public) seem tc be more satisfied 
with the relations of the police officials te the public. 
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Tj.bl s J^o j_ 12 


Fercentage Distribution 
ccncernign courtesy of 

. of the Popul-.tior, by their 
Police Officials. 

attitudes 


Urban 

Rural 

Yes, courteous. ; 

30.0 

61.1 

Discourteous. 

42,9 

28,2 

•qualified - depends. 

G.3 

0.3 

Can’t say. 

26.8 

9,5 

Not ascertained. 

^ 
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Sixty percent in the r>aral areas had expressed the view that tke 
police •ffieials v;ere courtecus and only 28% said they were dis- 
courteous. On the other hadd, only 30% of the urban population 
wers s.;tisfied with the police officials* behaviour and 43% felt 
that they did not extend courtesy that is nomally expected of 
theiu. Twenty seven percent in uirban an:‘ ten percent in the rural 
areas have uo opinion on the behavioural pattern of the police 
officials . 

In this connection an attamp|; is made to find out whether 

IN 

there is any difference in the imag'd of the public about the 
behaviour of the persons employed in government as against private 
agencies. As the Table No. 13 indicates, no valid inference could 
be drawn from the delta for, a larger pere-sn&age of the pcpulation 
have not expressed any definite view. 
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Percent, ige Distribution of Population by their attitudes 
concerning coitrtesy of Public and Private employees 

fab lo He, 13 



Urban 

Rural 

Govt. Srqaloyees mere courtecus. 

19.6 

41*6 

Private. 

18.4 

12.2 

Mo opinion. 

59.9 

30.0 

Both treat alike. 

CM 

rl 

13.3 

Net ascertained. 

0.9 

2,7 


Nmber. 347 337 


The question askoct was : "Would you say that generally you get 
more courteous service and attention in dealing with governmenfeil 
employees or in dealing with the employees of privaitc companies?" 
The responses indicated that in the uraan areas 2Q% felt that 
government employees were more courteotis whereas 18% held the viov/ 
that private omploj’-ees wore more courteous and 1% said that both 
were alike. On the other hand, 42% cf the rural population v/ere 
of the opinion that government officials wore more courteous and 
only 12% had a favourable impression about employees of private 
companies, while 13% did not find Uiy difference between them, 
ibout 60% in the urban and 30% in the rural areas did not esepross 
any opinion. This may be because they have no porsonal oxporiance 
with either of the services. Purlher, the larger percentage the 
rural people in contrast to the urhcin public who feel that the 
Government servants are mor^.- courteous might be du;^ to the faet 
that the farmer's dealings arc mostly with public officials, ' 
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particul;’rly th.. coKisunity d-velopniont officials who are specially 
trairiwd in the extension service techniques. 

There is thus no indication of widespread diss. .tisfactioa 
with the behaviourial pattern of government officials. 
Administration’s concern for Public Gninion; - 

But the public sc'.-m to make a clear distinction between 
the government as an institution and the officials as its function- 
aries. ii large nuraber of the p. ople (87/^ urban, 67> rural) were of 
th^ opinion that the views of th.. common man were not taken into 
account in the fonaulation of pclicies by the government. Only 
5;?i of the urban and 26/i of the rural samples dis.egrued v/ith this 
view. 

In contrast to the above view wh ;rGin govornment is viewed 
as an institution, the reactions of tho public to the statemorfc 
•'Public officials really care quite a lot about what people like 
mo think,” reveals a difforonco in the attitudes between rural 
and urban sample . Fifty tJiree percent of tho rural sample credited 
the officials with a response for the views of tho common man 

I 

whereas only thirty five percent c'f the sample in the lirban areas 
felt this way. Thirty nine percent in the rural areas and fifty 
percent in the urban areas were of- the opinion that the officials 
did not take into account the views of the common man, A small 
minority in both the areas (7/i= rural, VS urban) did not easpross 
any opinion. 
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Co nslus i.' ^ n:- 

Tiie present study is only a partial analysis of a part 
of the survey results on the niutual perceptions of citizens and 
administrators in Delhi specially prepared for the Administrative 
Reforms Conference. The conclusions therefore are tentative and 
’■;culd be later modified in the light of a more comprehensive 
analysis cf the whole data. 

Specific conclusions pertaining to each aspect of analysis 
are given in the body of the report and as such are not summarized 
here. Here a fet; highlights indicated by the present survey are 
mentioned. 

There is no doubt that a large percentage of the people in 
both urban and rural areas, either on the basis of direct experience 
or on hearsay impressions, feel that corruption exists among public 
officials, that contacts through inter-mediaries are more helpful 
than direct approach, th8.t favours are shown by •fficials to relatives, 
to friends, to high caste and high incane groups of people, Ifeatever 
explanations may be tendeied In exteijiuation of the prevalence of this 
phenomena, one miist confess that th.j infant democracy in India has 
to go a long way before it can lay ilalm to have established a ■ 
democratic tradition in its administration particularly in the 
relations of the public servants with the public, Prcan this point 
of view the lack of confidence expressed by the younger age groups 
needs specially to be noted. While the form of gove3nment is dmo- 
cratic, the seirants who work the governmental machinery do not 
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inspire confidence in the public about integrity, falrplay and 
courtesy to the citizens. This is evident from the questions on 
corruption, role cf contact persons, party leaders, professional 
or other organizations in publics dealings with the government. One 
serious limit.ation on the validity of any generalization of this 
kind is the large percentage of people who expressed no •pinion 
on certain questions asked. The survey being, first of its kini 
is intended to educate ourselves in ascertaining the citizens' 
reactions and responses with a view to modify administration’s 
approaches, communications and relations with the citizens i Much 
remains td be done in these directions. In particular, we lile 
to draw attention to the very minor role played by organized 
public opinion. Prof. W.A. Robson aptly rema.rks, ’’The Civil 
S.rvice comes into frequent contact with the groups which existj 
it fools their influence and hear-s their highly articulate dcaiands,"^ 
Ho asks the question, '*'But what about the interests which are not 
organized and not articulate?*'^ and later on observes, "It is a 
poor conception of democratic admihistraition which considers that 

m 

the benefits of government shall ago mainly to the most pcn^erful 
and vociferous groups,"'^ 


5. The Civil Service in Britain and IVance: op. cit. P. 13, 

6, Ibid, 


7, iv>id. 
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He suggested that the Civil Service must be completely integrated 
in the ccmmunity if the spirit of democracy is to permeate 
administrative process. Three practical suggestions given to 
achieve this object are:- ^ 

1. the composition of the Civil Service should be such 
as to bo by and large representative of the diverse 
groups end classes in the community, 

2. the communication beWeen the governors and the 
governed should be more imaginative, effective 
and continuous andj 

3. the encouraugement of widespread participation by a 
l:ngc part of the "Ly public,'"' i.e. v/ho are neither 
professional politicians or civil servants, in the 
business of government not moroly at the top levels 
end in the re commendatory roles but at all levels 
and in the evaluation roles. 


Some steps are no doubt taken in these directions but 
those obviously do not seem to have made much impact, l-Jhilc 
the results of the survey need not be intorprotod as alarming 
or cynical because old traditions die hard and new ones take 
time to take roots, this is however no time for complacency 
because the infant democracy needs nourishment of various kinds 
for it to grox,? and in the v;ords of P rides, "eternal vigilance 
is the price for liberty," 



P rL I II; Pero options of Officials 


Governmont officia.ls were also interviewed to ascertain 
their views on corruption and also their opinion of what citizens 
think of corruption among public officials. Por this purpose, 
the Postal, the Police, the Health, the Community Dcvclopaent 
departments and the Delhi Transport undent dcing wore taken for 
the Survey, A sample of 220 officials (106 urban, 114 rural) 
belonging to those clupartmonts was drawn. The information was 
collected by interviewing the officials based on a prepared 
questionnaire. The sample is small and the conclusions indicated 
are based on the opinion expressed by the respondents in the 
sample* 

Corruption in Government Donartmants in gen eral : ~ 

B*th in urban and rural areas the officials interviewed 
felt that government servants wore corrupt, though they differed 
in their views reg.arding the extent of its spread. Only a very 
small minorits'' expressed cfsnplcte confidonco in the integrity of 
the Administration, As Table No, 3 / indicates, one fifth of the 
ui'b.an sample and about one-third of the rural saaplo felt that 
more than half the government officials were corrupt. Those who 
considered the Administration to bo free from corruption formed 
a small minority (4% urben, 11$ rural). 
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Tablo No, 1 

Pcrcontaga Distribution of officials by their opinion rcgardirg 


prevalence of corruption among public 

officials in 

general 


Urban 

Riral 

None are corrupt. 

3.8 

10,5 

Very few, loss than 10% Go:va‘upt, 

17.0 

27.2 

One fourth to one third are corrmpt. 

12,2 

11,4 

About half arc corrupt . 

8.5 

7.9 

Over 50% up to 75% corrupt. 

3.8 

14.9 

Almost all corrupt. 

6,6 

8.8 

Indicates corruption but 
not the percent. 

24.5 

8.8 

Don’t know. 

20,8 

16.5 

Not ascertained. 

2.8 

- 

Number 

106 

114 


Seventeen percent in urban and 27% in. rural areas said that 
only .a few officials (loss than 10%) wore corrupt. About one 
fourth of the officials in urban areas and one tenth of those 
in rural areas admitted the prevalence of corruption without 
indicating the extent of its spreads The remcaning expressed no 
opinion. 

Officials' view of the Public I mage- of Corruption ;- . . 

An attempt v?as made to gather information about the 
officials’ view of the public imago regarding corruption in the 
Administra.tion in general. The question posed was, "I-Jhat 
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percent of the public do you think would say that officials in 
your position are cornipt?*’ 

Tabic No, 2 

Porcontaga Distribution of officials according to their 'View of 
public image regarding corruption in Administration, 



Urban 

Rural 

All or almost all the public. 

5.7 

1.8 

Ov...r 50% but not ?,!orc that 75% 
of the public. 

2,8 

3.5 

25% to 50% of the public. 

11.3 

3.5 

Less than 25% of the public. 

18.9 

28.1 

None would say officials are 
corrupt. 

34*9 

56.1 

Don’t know what the public's views 
are. 

21.7 

7.9 

Not ascertained. 

4f,7 

- 

Nixmber 

106 

114 


As the data shows, 56^ of the officials in rxiral areas 

and 35% in the urban areas held that no member of the public would 

"tllQ'V 

say that^ore corrupt. Only a small^ minority of the total sample 
(10% urban; 5% rural) felt that m«3*e th.an half the public would 
doubt the integrity of officials in their position. About 28% 
of the officials in xirban areas and 19% in the rural areas expressed 
the opinion that loss than one fourth of the public would question 
the integrity of public officials, A little over one fifth of 
the urban scaaple and about a tenth of the rural smaple did not 
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know what the public's views would be on this question. The 
officials in rural areas expressed o. greater measure of expecta- 
tion of public confidence in their integrity as compared to the 
officials in the urban areas. 

Corruption in each of tho Denar tmonts 

Turning from this general response regarding corruption in 
administration, the officials were asked, ”l-iJhat percent of employees 
in your own agency would you say are corrupt?" The findings pertain- 
ing to each department are given below. (Refer Table N 3 ). 

Postal :- About 69% of tho postal officials in rural areas ard 
in urban areas felt that their department was free from 
corruption, A little over 10% of the rural sample and 58% of the 
urban sample were of the viev/ that only a few (less than 10 %) 
postal officials wore corrupt, A small minority (5% urbon, 13% 
rural) expressed doubts about tho integrity of about 30 % of the 
officials in their departments. It will be cleox that this response 
indicating very little corruption among Postal Officials is in 
line iNfith the ccmmcnly held view that the postal service is 
relatively free from this malaise. This may be because of the 
limited scope for malpractices in the Postal Department or it may 
be due to the inherited tradition of freedom from corruption. It 
is also significant to note thafo a larger number of Postal officials 
in rural areas have expressed greater confidonce in d epar-tment ' s 
personnel than the urban s*uaple» 
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Folico i-" Police officials soem to entortain groator doubts d)out 
tho integrity of the personnel in their own department. Only 
about 9^ in rural and 15% in urban areas hold that all tho police 
officials wero honest in their public dealings. About ^0% of the 
police officials in rural areas and 25% i’l urban areas were of tho 
view that only a few Xiroro corrupt, while 9% of tho rural and 18% 
of the urban saaples felt that one fourth to one third of them 
wore not honest. The view that more thin half the police officials 
wore corrupt was hold by 24% of tho Police officials in nxral areas 
and 9% ii- uroan areas. 1 little over one tenth of tho rural as 
woll as tho urban police officials a.dinitted the prevalence of cor- 
ruption in their department, though they wore not certain of its 
extent. The remaining express .d lack of knowledge on the matter. 
Health :- It is not possible to draw .ny conclusions on the basis 
of tho health officials’ perception of corruption in their depart- 
ment, as a sizable section of tho health officials (36% rural, 

42% urban) did not express any opinion. Among those who gave a 
positive response, 3?% ir. rural areas and 17% in urban areas felt 
that the ife.a.lth Department was free* from corruption. About 6% of 
the rural and 20% of the urbein saaples hold that only a, few health 
officials might be corrupt. Twenty percent of the health officials 
in rural areas and eight percent in urban areas expressed the opinion 
that more than half tho officials in the Department were corrupt. 
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Ccggmunity Devolomont ;- A nir.joritj of tho C.D. personnol (65^ rural) 
assorted that thoir department was free from corruption, whils 21% 
hold that very few (less than 10^) were corrupt. Only ono official 
intonriewed held the view that about 50% *..f the officie|^ in tho 
C.D, departmont were coirupt. The remaining expressed no opinion, 
Delhi Transport Undertaking;- Baployocs of tho D.T.U., formed 
about 16% of tho urban sample, jExo lading 35% of those who did 
not express any opinion on this question, th^ rest of the saaplo 
(nearly 65%) adriiittod that corruption was prevalent in tho D.T.U., 
though they differed in their image regarding its extent. Of this, 
29% felt that only a few officials wore corarupt while an equal 
proportion were of the view that more than half the D.T.U, 
employees indulged in malpractices. About 6% held that one fourth 
to ono third were corrupt, 

‘^Influence of Political Pull” 

At attempt to relate the officials’ belief in corruption 
in the administration to tho influence of “political pull” in 
getting things done, was m.a.de for t\jo reasons. First, officials’ 

I 

views might indicate tho extent of the Administration’s response 
to organised group pressure. Secondly, it might also reveal the 
extent to which they themselves as citizens depended on “contact 
persons” for their personal problems requiring govammental action. 
The same question relating to ’’Political Pull” \Aich was posed 
to the public w '3 also asked of the officials. Data shows that 
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an ovorwhelbning majoritj of tho officials arc of the view that 
“political pull” has an important role in the citizens’ dealings 
with the administration. 

Table No, L 

Percentage Distribution of Officials by their opinion regarding 


tho role of "political pull" in their deaJ-ings 

with citizens. 


Urban 

Rural 

los, very import. ant. 

5,7 

23.7 

los, important. 

61.3 

49.1 

N? , of very little import.ance 
hardly matters. 

2,8 

9.6 

No, not important at all. 

15.1 

8.8 

Yes, at scane levels, in same 
respects, or for some persons. 

l.f 

2,6 

Uncertain, 

0.9 

0,9 

Hcfuscs to say. 

3.8 

1.8 

Don’t know. 

8,5 

3.5 

Not ascertained. 

- 

- 

Number 

Ii6 

114 

As T blc No, 4 indicates, 6^ of 

# 

the urban and 

21$ of the rur-al 

officials felt that "political pull" played a 

very important 

role in their dealings with the 

public, while 

6l^ of the officials 


in the urban areas and 49^ in i-ural arean considered it to be 
important. Combining these two figures, it was found that two 
thirds of the urban sample and three fotxrths of the rural sample 
felt "knowing the right person” would bo necessary for the citizens 
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in approaching tho public officials • Only about one fifth of 
the officials in urban as well as in rural areas wore of tho 
vioxv that *' 'K litical pull” hardly mattered. 

Though a majority of the officials believed that| the 
administration yielded to pressure exercised by organized groups 
and 'contact persons, * only a minority have ha,d aqy personal 
experience wherein they sought the help of such intermodiaxies to 
intercede on their behalf, Tho question askgd wass "Have you 
had any experience yourself which indicated that “political pull” 
helps one to get service from the government? From Table No. 5, 
it could be soon that a vory largo proportion of tho sample (82% 
urban, 75% rural) had no oxpericnco with 'political pull' ia their 
dealings with the administration. 


Table No, 5 


Percentage distribution of officials 
experience i^rith "political pull," 

according to 

their porsoni 


Urban 

Rural 

les, general response only. 

4.7 

5.3 

I-s, specific experiences, . 

8.5 

14.0 

No. 

82,1 

75.4 

Don't know. 

- 

- 

Eofusal to answer. 

3.8 

1,8 

Not ascertained. 




Number 


196 


114 
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A very small minority {5% each in urboja ''nd mral aroas) gave a 
general response a-n-thGat indicating the nature of the problem 
wherein "contact persons" successfully influenced the administration. 
About of the officials in tirban areas and US in rur.-^ areas 
cited specific prsonal experiences involving "political pmll." 
Officials’ advice to the -publ ic;- 

Though the officials consider "political pull" to bo 
important In the private citizen’s dealings x^ith the administration, 
it appears that they t^ould rather advice the citizens to develop 
a sense of solf-confldonce and approach the public officials 
directly in solving problems requiring governmental action. The 
following question was asked; "In gonoral, if you were to advise 
a citizen who had a problem and noodod governmental help, would 
you adviso him to go personally to the department concerned, or 
to got the assistance of a person who was on friendly terms with 
tho govornmontal official or agency concernod^ As Tabic No, 6 
shoi^s, about of tho officials in urban areas and 50$ in rural 
areas sa.id that they would enecurago the priv:.tc citizens to 
dea.l with tho authorities porsC'nally* without recoairso to inter- 
medi'arics. But 31$ iu urban and 42$ in rural coreas wore of tho 
view that they would advise thorn to seek tho help of inflmential 
persons knox-m to tho cfficiaite with whom they might have doalings. 




Pcrccntcgo Distribution of Administr.:.tivo Officials by thoir 
opinion regarding the* mothed of c.pproachos they would suggest 
to the citizens. 



Urban 

Bural 

Go personally. 

58,5 

50,8 

Get assistance from others. 

31.1 

42.1 

Both. 

- 

0,9 

Others • 

- 

0.9 

Uncertain, 

5.7 

1.8 

Don’t know. 

3.S 

2,6 

Not ascertained. 

C.9 


Number 

106 

114 


A large nuBibor of urban officials have expressed thorns elves in 

favour of direct approo.ch whereas the opinion in rural areas is 

almost equally divided on this question. This difforonco in tho 

coxmscl of officials between lirbon and rural areas is noteworthy, 

urloaai officials by and large suggest an approach of self 

reliance while the rural officials still consider the role of 

« 

contact persons to be important. 

Officials relations with tho Public :- 

Tho officials do not secaa to feel that the p^cvalonco of 
corruption comos in the v;ay of thoir cordial relations with the 
public. Our data showed that a oven,rbelming majority of the 
sample (86^ xirbon, 96 % iniral) felt that their relations with the 
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public wcro Ab v.t 12 % in xirban areas and 3$ in rural 

areas said it w;as "very good." 


Table Ho. 7 

Porcontago Distribution of Administrative officials of %eir 
opinion regarding -Uieir relations with the public# 


Very Good, 

Good* 

B 

Very Bad. 

Not sure. 

Don’t know. 

Number. 


Urb-an Bural 
12.2 2,6 

85,8 95.6 

1,8 

1.0 

= 

106 114 


Administrative Behaviour :- 

Probing the officials’ relations with the public a. little 
further, the following question was posed to ascertain the officials* 
perception of the public image about thoir behaviour. "T^at percent 
do you think of the public would say officials like you are courteous 

4 » 

in their dealings with the Public?" 
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Table No. 8 

Percentage Distribution of Adriinistrativo Officials by their 
opinion regarding the public perception of officials* courteous 
behaviour. 


Public 

Urban 

Rural „ 

All or almost all. 

51.9 

69.3 

Over 50% but not more than 75^. 

13.2 

8.8 

25% to 50%. 

8.5 

5,3 

Less than 25%. 

7.5 

3.5 

None. 

1.0 


Don’t lenow. 

15.1 

12.3 

N at. v c. ■ « 


, 0.8 

Number. 

106 

lU 


As Table No, B shotjs sixty nine percent of the officials in rural 
areo^ and 52^0 in urban areas felt that the entire public would 
consider all the officials to be courteous! while 13% of the 
urban .and 9% of the rural s.aniplos hold that over 50% ~f th- public 
would consider all tho officials to bo courteous. A little over 
one tenth in both areas {l5% urban, 12% rural) did not express 
any opinion on the question, 

Adiidnistr.ation and the Ordinary Citizens :-" 

In a democracy the views of tho cojamon man should find way 
to the seats of authority making policy decisions. The views of 
tho common man expressed through professional or occupational 
organisations formed for specific purposes may sometimes be 
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coraraunicated to thoso in authority, “But whore tharo is no 

pressixro from an organized group,” writes Professor I/.A. Hobson, 

"Civil servants may too easily assume that all is well and ndthing 

need bo dono,”^ It not bo possible even for organized groups, 

to Gxorcisc much impact unloss thoy develop powerful lobbying 

techniques. The government should thorofore so conduct itsolf 

that no group develops a fooling of nogloct or isolation, nor be 
to 

indifforont^unorganizod public opinion. Since t’l.. officials are 
tho functionajfies of the governnont, they .are in a far better 
position to assess tho extent to which tho views of ordinary 
citizens influonco thio decisions of tho govornment. 

In this context, the officials were asked to give their 
opinion on the following statement: 

"The average citizen does not have much say about what the government 
docs," As can bo seen from Table No, 9 below, 53 % of the urban 
sample and 46% of the rural s.amplc agreed with this view. 

Table No, 9 

Percentage Distribution of officials by their opinion regarding 
the citizens’ views on what the Government does. 




Urban 

Rural 

A^toc, 


52.8 

45.6 

Disagree, 


40.6 

50.0 

Unsure, 


5.7 

3.5 

Not ascertained* 

Nmbor 

1»6 , , 

-0^ 

114 


1, ¥,A. R9bsaa: Civil Seinrice in Britain - op, cit, P, 13* 
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On tho othor hand, 40% . i* cii- officials in wbrji areas and 50% 
in rural areas felt that the views of tho ordinary citizons o 
exerted an impact on govcrnnontal actions. Thus officials in 
both tho areas aro divided roughly half and half on this question* 
Closely related to this issue is the question of ditizon - 
administrator relationship in the day to day working of the admini- 
stration, Earlier analysis showed that ■'political pull" played a 
significant role. TMs is t^ith reforonco to the citizen ^s 
specific problcaus requiring administrative action. But the officials* 
response to the statement that "public officials really care quite 
a lot about what tho ordinary citizen thinks," indicated that they 
are responsive to tho views of the oemmon man on general issues 
facing tho community* 

Table No . 10 

Percentage Distribution of officials by their opinion regarding 
tho influence of comon man's views on the Administration, 



Urb-an 

Rural 

Agree. 

65.1 

56.1 

Disagree, 

28.3 

38.6 

Unsure, 

5.7 

5.3 

Net ascertained. 

...,0^2 



106 

114 


As Table No. 10 shows, 65% cf the officials in urban areas 
and 56% in rural areas agreed xd.th tho statement j while 28% cf 
the urban sample and 39% of the moral sample did not agree with 


this statement 
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By wr.y of stu'iijslng up the survey results of the officials' 

sample we nay say:~ 

1, The attitude of officials towards corruption in gonerdlis 
much loss sharp than that of the citizens. 

t. when questioned about corruption in thoir own departments, 
the majority of the officials in the Police and the D.T.f. 
considered that •orruption was widespread in thoir depart- 
ments whereas the. comtmity devolopiaont and Postal 
officials felt tha,t there was little of it in their depart- 
ments. A considerable number of the health officials did 
not express any opinion j aaong the romaining, the majority 
were of the opinion that there is little corruption in 
the department. 

3. a considerable percentage of officials also view political 
pull to bo important. However the pcrcentago of officials 
who had direct cxpcrionco of political pull in their own 
affairs is small. 

4. Thera is a marked difference boWoon the urban and rural 
officials in their advice to the citizens towards the use 
of direct approach as against approach through contact 
persons in that the foraor is more in favow of direct 
approach than the latter, 

5. rxi overwhoLming percentage of officials perceive that 
public 'n relations with the administration are either 
good cr very good. 
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6, A loxgc porcontago of officials fool that the public thinks 
that the public serv^mts arc com-toous and well behaved 
towards tho public, 

7. As regards tho impact of cemmon man's vi .ws on the admini- 

I 

stration, the officials* views are evenly divided,' But 
about the concern of public servants for the views of the 
common nan, more than half tho officials (65% in Hie urban 
sample and 56$ in the arural sample) seem to pay a lot of 
attention for public's reactions ;nid responses to their 
activities • 

Conclusion 

On tho whole, therefore, the officials soem to have a more 
satisfactory opinion about their own actions and behaviour towards 
the citizens. However, there arc, even emong the officials, some 
who arc not satisfied in these respects. Attempts should therefore 
be directed. to shako the complacency of those who are satisfied 
and examine the areas of dissatisfaction of the rest so that the 
gulf between mutual Images of the officials and the citizens is 
bridged and both obtain maximum satisfaction with each other, Tnic 
is necessary in view of tho fact that officials of certain depart- 
ments are also in the re2ationship of citizens to the departrmnts 
other than their own. The citizen-ruler complex in a democracy 
is mutually interacting and as such a better rapport should be 
established between the two sides of government, namely 


citizens omd officials. 
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To concludGs ”Tho practical problun in many coxintrios,” 
in the words of Pr..:f, RabB-';.!, ”is tc introduce a sufficient 
degroe of ii'iprovonent in the civil sorvico to persuade the citizens 
that tho imago they have hitherto had of the civil servant was 
biased and therefore unjxist. To enhrmeo tho public ostoom in 
which civil servants and politicians aro held is a difficult 
operation, to which social psychologists, sociologists and political 
scientists might well give their a.ttontion,"2 




2* ¥.A. Robson: ’ Tho Governors and tho Governed, 

George allien and 1964, 

p. 21, 
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A SDRl/ET GN the EXPERIENCE -OF 'G ITT ZENS IN GETTING 
WATER 'CONNECTION 


• ■ WHAT IS THE PROP LEM 

A, vague sense of dissatisfaction rega'cding the efficiei 
of the administration seems, to exist among the citizens. It 
is not easy to pin down the causes for this feeling. Unless 
there is a clear idea as to why such feelings prevail, nothing 
positive can be done to remove them. , 

The Ministry of Home Affairs is concerned with this, ty] 
•f attitude among the public and is keenly desirous of removing 
or reducing such an attitude towards the administration. 

Concrete' action can be taken in this direction only whf 
there are definite facts to go on. Consequently , suggest! <%ns ^ 
made to undertake, atudles which would throw light on the matte: 
The present study regarding the experience of Delhi citizens i 
getting the Water connections sanctioned from the Municipal 
Corporation, is an attempt in this, direction. 

Basic Questions: 

The feeling indicated above seems to be a result of th 
' image that the citizens have of the administration. Among the 
more important . factors in this image are 1) that the administr 
takes too long to make any decision 2) that the delay is unne- 
cessary and can be reduced 3) that this is remedied when the j 
•fficials are .gratified by some speed money. 

The present study is, an attempt to test the validity < 
th'ese images More specifically the questions for which answg 




were 'being sought are as follows t- , 

1) , ' What is the time lag between the application for watei 

connection and the actual sanction? 

2) What are the procedtires for getting Water Connection 
^ and to what extent are- the citizens aware of them? 

are the points of contact between applicant and 
administration? 

4) ■' What is tbe role of middle-men (plumbers) in getting 

the sanction for Water Connection? . ** 

5) What are the experiences of the citizens regarding 
illegal gratification or corruption in^the department? 

6) .. What are the attitudes of citizens regarding corruption 

in general? 

■ 1 

■ WHAT IS CORRUPTIOW 


Two of the questions above refer to ’’Corruption", hence 
it is deemed necessary to dwell on "W’la t is Corruntion" . It 
is not an easy phenomenon ' to define. 

There seems to be a general feeling . among the citizens 
that the -administrative machinery does not move unless it is 
gratified by some pecuniary or other material advantage directly 
or indirectly or sub jected to pressures from without . 

The Santhanam Committee' report states "The , problem of 
Corruption is complex, having roots and ramifications in society 
as a whole.- In its widest connotation,' corruption includes 
improper' or selfish exercise of power ' and influef^ie attached t^i 
public office or to the special position one occupies in public 



■ Go'rruptlon seems to have existed in one form' or- the 
other throughout the ages and throughout all the countries. 
"Governmental Corruption or improprietj is found in all forms 
of bureaucracy and all periods of politicalvdevelopment", Th 
are many explanations which are given to explain away corrupt 
in various societies. Cften simple cures have been suggested 
■fhe. suggestions of simple cure have been- based more or less c 
the idea of a single causation. Moreover these suggestions a 
rather vague and based on ' imagination rather than on factual 
knowledge. Hence there is need for a comprehensive study 
regarding the extent and mode of corruptiori; ' 

Many explanations have been given as -to the causes o; 
corruption. ■ The Sant hanam Committee lists among others, l) ' 
rapid expansion of governmental activities involving heavy 
expenditure which afforded to the unscrupulous officials opp 
tunities for acquiring wealth by dubious methods? 2) The 
multiplication of administrative processes; 3) Cumbersome an 
dilatory procedures and practices in the working of the Gove, 
machinery. The Committee further sugges'ts'' that' unwillingnes' 
to deal drastically with inefficient and corrupt officials a 
secondly the pr'otection given to them are "other factors. i 

DESIGN OF THE STITDY 

The Municipal Corporation of Delhi is divided into % 
zone's which are more’ or less autonomous for purposes of grar 
the water connection. On the average each zone is • said to ^ 
permission to four or five applicants per day. 'It was not 
■considered possible nor necessary to ccv'er a long peri'bd of| 
nor a very large number of applicants . According to the 



procedures laid down (described a little later) an applicant 
should be able to get his water connection within a period of 
8 days. According/ the office records, 70=85^ are, sanctioned 


wi'thin a period of 8 days,. 



.Three zones which tended to represent varied income 
groups were selected for conducting the study. Within the zone 


also only certain areas were selected on the same basis . Hence 
there was an element of purposiveness in the selection of z-ones 
and areas. This was done to know whether people with different 



income have different experiences. The zones and areas chosen 
are as follwsi~ 


Zon e , Area 

1) City North G handni Chowk, Dariba, Kashmiri Ga’sfee % 

2) Karol Bagh . ' Dev Nagar , Regarpura , East Patel 

. Nagar > 

3) New Delhi Jangpura & Amar Colony 

The period chosen was from May 1963 to December, 1963. 

It was considered that this was a long enough period to provide 
us with sufficient number of applicants and also cover all the 
seasons . Another reason for choosing this period was that there 

' ''''r , 

: . ■' i ■ ' 

was an attempt to speed up the process of sanctioning the Water ' 

Connections - sometime in October, 1963. Hence it was considered 
that this period would provide comparative data before and after 
the decision to give water connection as quickly as possible. 

All the persons, who had applied for water connections 
during this period in the areas selected formed the universe. 

As there were a little over 150 applicants during this period 
it"was considered best to treat, all the applicants as the sample 



Out of- the 1545 due to Tarious reasons (absentee houseowners, 

addresses -not known or - incorre.ct addresses , out of station, n 

were 

availab],e , deaths , etc.) 11'^ respondents;^^ interviewed - th 
represented more than three fourths of the selected sample. 
The Characteristics of the Sample; - 

'The assumptions regarding the varied^ classes of peopl 
was validated as there was variation in age , income , educatio 
and occupation among the sample. ' 

The age range was from 20 years to over 60 years. A 
detailed breakdown is as follows 

Percentage 


20-30 

years 

13.5 

31-40 

n 

24 

41-60 

n 

28 

51-60 


22 

61 and 

over: ■ 

12.5 


. ■ ■ 100 p /V 

The' occupations in which the respondents were engaged 
were very varied-. These included among others, Business, 
Government Services, Clerical, Housewives Landlords etc.., 15 
the respondents said that they did ■nou have any occupation. 

Seventeen percent of the respondents said they had nc 
Income ; This might be explained by the fact that while the 
ownership was in the respondents '• name , the income from the I 
maybe accruing to their sons , or- husbands or the owners thems 
might be living in the house. Among the others twenty nine 
percent had an income of less than Rs.200; thirty five betwee 
Rs .201-400; and the remaining eighteen over Rs.400.‘ Only on* 
refused to indicate .the income group to which he belonged. 
Educational spread among : the respondents was as f ollows i’-- 
Illiterate 14^; Primary 28?^; Middle above H. Pecondary 



As was expect^^ of the respondents belonged 

to the Hindu Religion while Sikhs were 15 and Muslims 2 . Among 

the Hindus , 3-l^ost all the castes were represented. The data 

was analysed according to these various characteristics of the 

sample (in age , income education etc . ) Ho significant relationshj 
r ■ ’ ’ ■ ■ ■ o 

was found between these variables and the general findings for 

the sample as a whole. 

Plumbers The age range among the plumbers was also from 20 '■ 
years to over 60 years. A detailed breakdown is as follows 
Percentage 


20- 

■30 

years 

20 

31- 

-40 


22' 

41- 

-50 

If 

20 

51- 

-60 

ft 

IS 

61 

and 

a.bove 

14 




100 


Fourteen percent of the plumbers had an income of less 
than Rs.200. Forty six percent between Rs .2 01-4 00 and four 
percent had an income between Rs 401-600. One plumber had an 
income of more than Rs. 1000, One plumber refused to indicate 
the income group to which he belonged. 

The educational spread among the plumbers was as follows 
Primary - 14$^; Middle - 46^5 Higher Secondary - 20^; College - 
Graduate - 14^. 

The majority of the plumbers belong to the Hindu 
religionwhile Sikhs were two and Muslims two. 


■ M ETHODOLOGY OR H(M THE INFORMATION WAS COLIECTED 

The respondents were interviewed on the basis of a 
prepared questionnaire. The questionnaire was designed to elicj 
inf ormatlon regarding thefryknowledg^;:lC||'^^^^^^ procedures, ■ : 



■ expenditure and ,attitud towards administration. An attempt 
was also made to get their suggestions on how to expedite the 
sanction of' water connections , - . • 

As 'more and more respondents were Interviewed it became 
apparent that most of the respondents had no clear knowledge 
regardirig' the procddUres in getting the water connection. They 
tended to depend -on the plumbers to get the connection* This 
fact made it necessary to interview plumbers in these areas* 

Among the twenty licensed plumbers in the area fifteen were 
interviewed on the basis of a questionnaire which was not too 
different from the questionnaire which was administered to the 
people who were sanctioned, their connections . 

The- interviewers were able to Interview between 2 to 5 
people per day.' A.lthough the questionnaire by i-t self did not 
take more than half an hour, the respondents were on the whole 
responsive and kept talking about- their experience., some of which 
were- related to their attitude towards administration' in generi* 
/rather than to the problem under study. The good, response was 
probably due to the fact that there was a great deal, of talk on 
corruption at the time of the study and the expectation that the 
study will lead to some action on the prevention of, corruption 
and may be, speeding up the administrative process. 

. HOW TO GET V/ATER COMECTION S' ■. 

(The Of f iciai fe r si oh ) * 

Before the data as sUch'-is analysed it may be useful 
to indicate the procedures for getting, water conriefftion. 

According to the rules and regulations laid down by the Municipal 

T" Prom The D-.M vBook on Property Taxes, 


6 


C'Tr'P.orafcion of Delhi, tihe folloVing prooec^ure, is to he followed^, 

The office of thOv'Zonal .Engineer (Water ) deals- "with the 
applications for' new water nonneGtion., reonening of old connectio 
and temporary connection 'for festival or for cGnstmction work. 
Applications for new water connections are required to be sub*- : 
mitted in duplicate on prescribed forms alongwith sketch of site, 
plan" duly attested by a licensed municipal plumber. If the 
applicant is an owner he should submit. the -receipt for last 
payment of the property taxes o In case of tenants an attested 
copy for the last payment of rent and a Ob jection ■ Certificate 
from the owner are necessary. : 

!Ihe Act-'^ has authorised the Commissioner to require the 
owner or the person primarily liable to pay the property taxes 
to take a water connection if . it appears to him that the premi^l 
is without supply 'of wholesome water for domestic purposes or . 
the existing supply is inadequate fox* the occupants . 

In case of a newly constructed building the owner should 
submit the completion certificate - or give . the undertaking that 
he has' applied for it and will suomi'c it within six months' 
period. He should also give an undertaking., that he will connect 
the house drains with the' municipal sewer? Where the connect! or 
is-, required for -non-domestic purposes , the license of the trade 
for which the water ' supplj^ is required should be submitted 
alongwith the estimate of the daily consumption and the method 
of the waste disposal. 


.When the connection is required temporarily for the 
construction of buil^^ing or for some festivals, sanctioned plan 
and the period- for require should be 



submitted 


In order to avoid unnec'essary correspondence and delay 
'the applicants are advised, to complete the forms in every respect 

Ordinarily the intimation of the sanctioning of the 

^ - d ■ ^ afterld:- 

aew connections is sent to the applicant within a fortnight/which 
he is required to make the payments in respect ofi meter security, 
connection fBca etc. within a prescribed period. Where the 
municipal meter is provided, the amount of security is Rs.lOO/- 
but incase of a tenant an, additional security of Rs.30/- is 
charged. 

After making these payments road cutting charges are 
deposited in 'th.e Engineering Department and -the permission for 
boring is accorded by the Water Supply .Undertaking . The work 
has got to, be ■c'ompleted through a municipal licensed plumber ani 
a.ccording to the municipal bye-laws, rules and, regulations after 
which^the supply is connected with monthly bills ■ are issued to 
the consumer by the Water Supply and Sewage Disposal Committee. 

The cases Of reopening of an old connection are dealt 
wi'th by the Assessor & Collector- s Department, but if the period 
d.urfng which the connection had remained out off is more than 
ope month, the -case will be sent to the Zonal Engineer (Water)., 
for site verification', 

: . If ■ the consumer feels that the meter is defective he 
can get his meter checked on payment of Rs.5/- as testing charge^; 
in the’ office of the Zonal Engineer (Water).,, 

DATA ANALYSIS 

The Data can be analysed under three categories*, 
f actual_,infOTmiatixin^ of the respondents and their 

opinions . 



What are the Facts ; -■ ■ 

Almost all the applicants ha<^ applied for domestic water- 
connection. Among the 112 applicants, there were no rejections;. ' 

The time taken for giving the sanction varied from 8 
days to more than a month. 

TABLE I 

Percentage Distribution of the Public & Plumbers by 
the time taken for .getting' sanction for water connections 

^ Percentage Percentage 


W ithin a week 

12 

33 

10 days 


7 

fortnight 

27 

47 

20 days 

4 

- 

Month 

23 

13 

More than a month 

29 

- 

Don ' t know 

5 

100 

”ioa 


Number 112 16 

Although the Municipal authorities said that 70 to 86^ 
of apulicants were given connection within 8 days . & 2 % of ^ the 

respondents said that it took more than a month to get water 
connection. Only 12^ of the population said they got the' 
■connection within a 'week . Another 27^ said that i1> took 15 days . 

■ Among the plumbers one-th'ird said they got the connection 
within a week or sometimes less than; week whereas' another '54^ 
said that they got it within a fortnight. The remaining 13^ 
said' that it took them about -a month. Neither the Public nor 
the. plumbers indicated thpt there, were any rejections. There 
was variation between less than a day and about three months 
in 'getting the water connections j but the average time was two 
to- thp.e'e^ week's.'. , ■ -In ■ari-;e±tre'ni^ ■.:^asp , , One of the resnondepts said 



that he got the • connection almost before submitting the appllcat 
In cases of extra early sanctions (of which there were very few) 
the applicants tended to belong to the admlnistratiTe set un 
of the corporation, ' ■ 

When the respondents were questioned as to whether they 
were given any explanation, when: connection was not given withir 
16 days , only three persons said- that they wer4 given an expla- 
nation. In one cases , the •applicant was told that the clumber 
would handle the case and in another case the ownership of hous 
was doubtful. In almost all the cases where the .sanction had 
not been given within a fortnight no exclanation was given, . 

- To the- question as to whether they had done anything wh 
the' sanction was not given within the usual period of 8 days - 
out of 93 cases only 6 had attempted to do something, some paid 
repeated visits to the office , others went to the ward councill 
In one case one of the applicants, when he went to the office 
was told, not to comolaln. One person, indicated that he paid 
dash to the chaprasi, the clerks and the surervlsor. The total 
amount spent by him beir.g-,Bs .26/-,- Another two said that they 
had paid amounts rangin^- from Rs.S/- to. Rs .25/-t to expedite 
sanctl on. on the application. 

One third of the plumbers said that they paid amounts 
ranging from Rs.7 to Rs.20/-. One of the plumbers said that 
he spends money for entertaining the clerical staff with tea 
and snacks and thus maintaining friendly relations to get his 
work ' done , 

Do People Know; -'^ 

Ninety percent of the public made their applications 
through the plumbers for getting the Water connection. One 
of the reasons for this is that they have to get a certificate 



-t 12 ■' ' ■■ ■" ■ -v 

from a licensed plumber that Internal fittings have been k- 4 

completed. Some of the respondents indicated that they did 

not want to be bothered with the procedures for getting the 

water connection as they feel that it would take too much time 

to dojso. Some indicated that they will have unnecessarily to 

make use of their casual leave to mrsue the application. Only v 

7% had made applications by themselves. . 

* The fact that most of then submitted their applications 

through the plumber night explain as to why 83% of the applicants ^ 

did not know what the procedures were for getting the connection 

Only 17^ said that they knew the procedures involved. 

As is evident from the description of the procedure 

given earlier there are many preconditions which have to be 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ 
fulfilled before making the application for the water connection » • 

Forty percent of the public knew about the .pre-conditions ' where asr 
60^ were ignorant of them. All the plumbers knew the precon- 
ditions and could specify then. 


It is generally assumed that corruption is more prevalent 
at the ’’cutting edge" level i.e. at the lower levels of offi- 
cialdom, at which people come into contact v,f or getting their 
things, done . Some of the questions Were deaigned to elioit 
information regarding this aspect .’ To the question as to ; 

who. are. the people whom you have to meet to get the water 
connection about 75^ said they did not know: 1§% said that 


they did not meet anybody. This Is probably because very few 
of the respondents did the work op their own,. Among the few 
who had got the work done by themselves , the -maijority of them 


j§|idpii.d::|hildiil'#ee^^ 





1 :, When, the 

iiittllililillfd' 



same question was posed to the piimibers, 40^ said that they 
had to meet the diary clerk. 13^ the overseer; 20^ Assistant 
Engineer and another 20^ Enquiry clerk, .From an official pol 
of vieWj the only person an applicant has -to' meet is the 
diary clerk to whom the application is submitted. The 
overseer also may be met- at the time of the Inspection of 
the site, ■ 

IS THERE CORRUPTION; 

■ of 

It has been already indicated that onlyT^the responden 
had directly submitted their applications. Nevertheless 
the question "Did you have to give anything to anybody in -She 
office" was posed to all respondents. 

Among those who had applied directly, almost all of 
them said that they had paid in cash, in three cases, at the 
clerical level and in one case at the supervisory level. 

In two cases, the applicants were unable to Indicate the 
. level, although they said that they had paid cash. Two of 
the respondents said they had not paid anything. 

All those who had applied through the plumber, replied 
in .the negative to the above question. 

When the same question was posed to the plumbers, 

87^ said that they had to give some amo-unt, whereas one 
plumber said that he ''"'id .not have to give and another refused 


Nearly 50^ of them saW they had to pay at the clerical 

level and in another 20^ of the cases some amount was paid 

at the Supervisory level and in another 20^ of the cases 

theV said they had paid at all levels. The amount ranged 

from Rs. 7 to Rs. 20; ■ ' 

' , ■ ■ . ■ as 

When the public was asked/to whether the plumber had 

suggested the need to pay something, in about 30^ of the 

cases they answered in the affirmative. 

It is often suggested that knowing somebody in the office 

concerned or a politi’cal leader in the area can expedite 

matters. Only about 15^ of the sample knew somebody or the 

other in the Corporation office but in only5^ of the cases ^ 

help was taken. Among the Plumbers, in 3 cases where they 

knew somebof^y in the Corporation office they did not take 

any help, whereas in one case help was taken. 

About 30^ of the sample knew the Mmicipal Councillor 

from their wards. Ifere alsn in only 5^ of the cases their 

help was sought in getting water connection. Three of the 

respondents said they did. not want, to take, any help, whereas 

In 'Phe case of another three help was refused, by the c 

councillors. On the whole not much confidence was expressed 

in the councillors and the fooling that they wt^re interested 

only in getting the votes, rather than serving the people 

seemed to perVado among ;the respondents. Among the 



15 


plirnibers- a third of them Icnew the Coxincillors but no help 
was taken. 

I ■ :: 

WHAT DO PEOPIE THINK 

a) About 60^ of the sample felt that the time taken for 
giving the water eonnuction was reasonable whereas 35^ said 
that it X'T&s too long, VIhen asked as to what they considered 
to bo the reasonable time, ho following responses were 
elicited, 

. . Pe r cent age 


Loss than a week 7^ 

1 week 25 

10 days 16 

15 days ■ 30 

1 month 8 ■ 

Dorft know 4 


100 

Among the plumbers 40^ said that the time taken was 
roasonablo whoro 60^ said, that the time taken was too long. 
All -oxcept one nmong them felt that one ^^eek was the rea- 
sonable time-^whobdas one suggested that 10 days was reasonabl 
for srinctionlng the water connections. 

It has alroady been indie -:ted that only small per- 
cont.ago of tho public the procedures for getting tho 

Water Connection, , Of these about a third felt that proce- 
dure was complicated 5 , about 50^ that it was satisfactory 
whqroas a small minority (15^) felt that it was simple. 



Among the plimihors, more than half felt that it was 

half , , ■■ 

complicated and about/ felt that it was simple. One- 

fifth of them said that the proceduro was satisfactory. 

Among the public more than 60^ of the public who knew 
the procedure said that this could be simplified and speci- 
fied as to how this could be done , whereas the remaining 
said that this could be simplified but did not know ho^^r, 

Among the plumbers a third felt that the procedures cannot 
be simplified, the remaining 66^ said that it could bo simpli- 
fied but only one fourth specified how this could be done. 

The suggestions made Were 1) complete overhauling 
of the department, 2) ■ eliminating dolay and inefficiency 

3) elimination of the plumber from the transaction enabling 
the people to have a direct approach with the authorities, 

4) sanction shoul*^ be given immediately v/hen the completion 
certificate and House Tax Re celpt are produced, 5) there 
should bo ah immediate inspection after the submission of 
application 6) the overseer report should be eliminated. 

The plumbers f-lt that delay occured in getting the House 
Tax Certificate, They also favoured' immediate inspection 
of site ' after' the submission of applications. 

Among the respondents who know thu preconditions 
40^ of them said that the preconditions could removed or 
modified whereas nnothur 40^ said that nothing should bo 
done as t ho .'existing proconditlons are necessary and satis- 



Twenty percent of them did not express my opinion. 

Among the plumb>:.'rs neorly hnlf of them thnt the 

preconditions were sit isfnctory and nothing cin bo done 

' I - 

Who re IS others said that th^y could be removed or mod.ifiod. 
The suggestions mido in this connection were as follows; - 
1) Elimination of House Tax Receipt and Completion 
certificates for getting wat^r connection. 

They also f^^lt that if within 6 months the House 
tax Receipt is not produced, the Water connection 
can bo discontinued, 

ii) Tenants felt that there was no need for getting 
a 'No Objection Certificate' from the owner before 
getting ^^^ato^ connection. 

WHAT THE PEOPLE PAID? 

It has already bOv^n point..d out that the public by 

■and largv; ar-o unav/aro of the procedures for getting the 

sanction for- water connection. When questioned as to what 
charges 

the they had to pay to the Municipal Corporation 
for getting the \'?ater connection, there were varied 
responses. More than half the respondents did not know 
wh-^.t the charges wore, (Obviously they wont by whatever the 
plumb'-^r told- them). The actual . charges is only Rs. 1/- for 
giving thv^ connection and there is deposit of Rs, 10/- to bo 
made which is adjust^-d to the. water consumption charges. 
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Prom the point of vi^jw excs.pt for nbout 15"! of the population, 

thu charges higher than what they are. 

^ f ' ^ , '■ • 

/mi on g the plumbers, n third of them said that it was 

less , than Es. 15/- while 40^ said it wav*^ between Rs, 26 t 50 
One plumber said that tho. charges were indicated as between 
Rsf- 100-200, It was possible that the question was misunder- 
stood by both the public and the plumbers. They may have 

indicated the total expenses they incurred which might have 
included 

/:i?3itedKxi internal fittings, layings of the.- pipe from the 
main line to the residence etc. 

Table 2. ' 

Percent age d is tr ibut ion of .the Public & Plumbe r s acco- 
rding to' their .opinion on ithe charges for getting 
. water connection 

Public Plumbers 


le?^s than 15 

15 

33 

15-25 

9. 

■■■ ; 

26-50 

5 

40 

51-100 

16 

V..' 

101-200 

2 

■ 20 

D, K. & forgot 

57 

7 


100 

100 

Number 

112 a 

15 



Percentnge Diptr ibution of Public ‘•'.nd PlumbcB according 
what they actually spent or charged in. getting water 
connection 


Public Plt;!inbers. 




1 11 .(INI, .1.0 in ^ 1 i„, .in. . ^11 ,11 ,ri , i.iiii.li ^ 

less th-'n 15 



15-25 

4 

. m 

26-50 

11 

78 

51-100 

25 

- ■ 

101-200 

29 

20 

200 + 

17 


D, K, 

14 

- 

/miount unspecified 



7 


.100 

100 

Number 

112 . 

15 


Table 3 shows how much actually wasspent by tho 
consumers and what the plumbers said how much they actually 
charged. More than 70^ of the consumers had paid more 
than Rs. 50/- Almost a third paid more than a hundred rupee; 
In one extreme cases a person said th-'t he paid as much 
as Rs, 400, 

Among the- plumbers about 75^' said that they charged 
between Rs, 26-50 while another 20^' said that they charged 
between Rs, 100-200, There is a clear discrepancy, m ±s 

as is clo-'.r from table, between what 
the public aaythat they have paid and what the plmbors 
said , they have charged. . When ^a certain amount of probing 




; ' 20 '';- ' 

w.is done the plianbers sold th--,t thv^y ch-'.rge about Rs, 20/- 

as miscellaneous expenses which they said was used for 

gratjilfying any extra demands by the officials, 

■ It jaay be of intereat. to note that in about the third 

of the cases the plumber had suggested to the respondents 

th^ed for paying/the officials and the amount suggested 

varied from Rs. 5 to 20/- In other cases it is possible that 

the plumber simply charged the amount under the heading 

miscellaneous and did not specifically indicate that the 

'amount was for giving to the ^ officials. None of the sample 

knew as to whether the amount so mentioned by the plumber 

was actually paid by him to the officials. In 20^ of the 

cases public said that this extra gratification might have 

helped whereas the other 80^ said that they did not know 

whether it helped or not. The plumbers on the other hand 

some 

.felt that nothing moved unlesa^^sEis^ direct or indirect 
gratification was made available to the officials. Some 
respondents put it humcp ously referring to the officialdom, 
" Money makes the Mayor go "'. 

WHO A RE CO RRUPT ■ , 

• The respondents were asked 'as to whether corruption 
Was due to plumber of officials. Twelve Percent said the 
plumbers were responsible, while 16^ assigned the blame to 



to officials. In 3CX^ of the cases ' they said it 

was due to both. The remaining respondents "hid not know" 
which might also mean that they considered? both were 
responsible. 

The question "How many municipal officials in the 
Water Department are corrupt”, gave the following distribu 

Table^ _4. 

Percentage Distribution of Public 8c Plumber accordin 
how many officials in the Water Department are Corru 


Public Plumber 


All of them 

13 

66 

Majority of them 

5 


About half ^ 

2 

- 

A few 

13 

20- 

None 

10 

7 

D, K, 8c No experience 

_57_ 

7- • 


100 

100 


Number 112 15 


More than half of the respondents said that they had 
no experience of any contact with water department officia 
Among the -others only 10^ 'felt that none of the officials 
are corrupt, vrhereas 20^ felt that majority -of the 
officals are corrupt. 

Two thirds of the plumbers considered all officials 
corrupt and another 20^, said that a few were corrupt. 



Only in one case a plnmlDer said that none of the officials- 

are corrupt. In this case it so happened that a Municipaloff icial 

was present when the interviewing was conducted, 

: The plumbers are probably i.n a better position, as 

they actually come in contact with the officials concerned, 

to indicate the prevalence- of corruption. Further they seem 

that ’ 

to influence the image of the public by indicatingythey 
have to gratify the officials to get things done, 

REACT I QMS TO SUCtGBSTIONS 

Some suggestions were made and the respondents and the 
plumbers .were asked to indicate whether persual of these 
suggestions would make getting water connections ‘easier and 
quicker, ( Refer to Table 5) 

Table 

Ifercentage Distribution of public & Plumbers according to 
their views regarding the suggestions made. 


Public 


Plumbe r 



iiirtT ■III. .. il_i , i i ■_ ....jiw.i ipniripf i 

Yes 


'■^OTET'”" 

■‘""ye 


■noTC 


1. 

Apply directly to 
higher author it- 

tJ . 








ies 

54 

15 

31 

27 

60 

13 


2. 

Eliminate Plumbers 









certificate 

31 

27 

42 

. - 


' - 


3. 

More authority to 








4.: 

zonal officials ' 

A Central office 
to handle appli- 

45 

EO 

35 

40 

53 

7 

r|: 


cations 

56 

8 

36 

40 

47 

13 



Number 



It is of interest to note that about a third of the 

public sample did not express any opinions on these suggest i 

Further there seems to be a different point of view among 

the public sample as comparer' to the plumbers. While about 

55^ of the Public sample feel that applying directly to 

higher authority v;ould quicken the procedure, 60^ of the 

Plumbers feel that this would not be so. More than half 

of the plumbers feel that giving more authority to zonal 

officials, would not speed up th.e process whereas only 20^ 

of the sample hold this view. The feeling among the Plumber 

seems to be that as the goual officials already have suffi-^ 

dent powers and any increase in the powers- might only mean 

greater corruption at gonal level. The idea of a central 

office which- would deal with the ■ applications for water 

connection seems to be appealing to more than half of the 

public respondents whereas among the plumbers there is no 

clear point of view. About an equal number approved as web 

. of the 

as disapproved the suggestions. Thirty six percent/public 
lid not give any opinion. One gathered during the conversat: 
the feeling that opinion among them was that a s corrupt 
practices prevail in the departments of the Municipality, 
having a central office would not particularly improve 
matters. In this connection It may be of interest to note 
that those who approved df Central Office suggested, this 



might "be directly mder Delhi Administration rather than 
under the Corporation. 

The public were asked iirhether eliminating the 
plutfibers certificate would be of help. Thirtyone percent 
agreed, 27^ ^'iisagreed and 42^ gave no opinion, Thig indicates 
an ambivalent attitude of the public towards the plumbers, 

While they like to reduce his role to the minimumj there 
is also a feeling that they cannot get along without him. 

The ■■public felt that it would take far too much of their 
time to pursue the matter by themselves. Hence they would 
rather pay something ejctra if need be and let an agent 
handle the matter for them. This view among the people that ~ 
it takes too much t i^ for themselves to ge t^ things done in 
the office is of serious consequences. It would mean that 
the distance between PubTicufe/Administrator Is gre at and : ■ 
al so the R i blic forms the image of the Adniinistr-ation on tb 
ba sis of what the midd leme n tell the m. Theii^ is need for 
mor e direct contact between th e Administrator and the ■ 

: cit izen .7y^/’7- : :■ 

THE EXTENT AMD CAUSES OF CCRRUPTION 

The present study, while directly concerned with Water 
Department and its functioning, included a few questions 
to get at the general attitude regarding' their overall 
impression regarding corruption, ■ 



A little more f’^an a third of the reopondente seem to 
think that majority of the Municipal officials are corrupt. 
Fifteen percent of them said’ that all of them are corrupt 
while another 23^ said a majority of them are corrupt, Ody 
2;^ said that none of them are corrupt. Thirty-eight percent 
said they did not imov/ or hsd no experience, 'More than half 
the plumbers said that all the of fie ialfs are corrupt; another 
20^ said more than half are corrupt'. It is of in'terest to not' 
that 20,?l’of the ‘Plumbers said that none of the officials are 
corrupt. All in all more thnn half the Public and about three 
fourth of the plumbers consider that more than half the officii 
are corrupt, ^alysing the da ta I Ji rthe r ; i t would seem th^ 
almost 95,^ of the people who have ha d any experi ence wit h the ; 
Munir ip£l CorpoMtion JLndic^te ^.at there i s cor ruption in th ^ 
Corpo rati on while there di^erence opinion re^rdmg_^l^ 
extent of corruption. This perception and experience among the 
pub lic / ... ;■ ma tt er of great concern. 

Percentage distribution of Public & Plumbers according 
to their opinions on hov/ many Municipal Officials are 

Corrupt, 


Pub 1 ic Plumbers 


Ail of them 
Majority 
About half 
A few 
N one 

D.PC, & No, experience 
Refusal 


15 

53.3 

23 


12 

6.7 

9 


■v2:t-; ■ ■ t i; 


39 

20 


7 



The Public assigned the following reasons for the 
existence of corruption. The reasons are listed according 


to 


the 

(1 


number of times they x\rere 


ment ione d: 

% 


Low salaries 21 
Nature, Habit & Character 19 
Others (Luxury, compulsion, 

National character) 17 
Cost of living high 11 
Don’ t know 32 


100 

Among the plumbers the order was slightly different 
and as follov/s; Category 3 as above (33^) Nature and habit 
(27^) Low salaries and Dont know (27^)“ 


About a third of the public seem to feel that -corruptioa 
is due to inadequacy of remuneration of officials whereas 
only 13.^ among the plumbers thought so. A cons id enable 
proportion of the public (about 33^) seem to think that 
corruption is due to lack of character among officials. 

They consider it a part of ti"ieir second nature to take bribes. 
It may be pointed out here that their general conception of 
corruption is confined to people accepting bribes in the 
form of cash either for doing some thing illegal or just for 
speeding up of a process, mostly the latter. 

The respondents, as the data indicates, seem to feel 
that there is a great deal of corruption. However, the 
situation is not without hope,. Fifty three percent of the 
people feel that corruption : can be eliminated while 17^ that 



it can be reduced^ Zfo said that nothing can be done. 

Others expressed no opinion. Nearly half of the plmibers 
said that corruption can only be reduced \irhile 40^ feel 
that it can be eliminated, the remaining that nothing can 
be done. 

Three statements were -made and the respondents were 
asked to express their . acreement or ■ d^isagreement. This 
was a further attempt to get at the perception of the 
public towards corruption in general. The first statement 
was 'There will always be corruption in our society". This 
statement was made as it has been suggested by some that the 
bureaucracy only reflects the society in which operates 
and hence its morales would be no better or no worse than 
the morals of the total society. The idea was that if 
ma;3ority of the people accepted this view they would tend 
to be complacerflent and tolerate corruption. Under these 
circumstances it will become more difficult to deal with 
corruption. More than a third of the people (37^) agreed 
with this statement while 20^ did not express any opinion. 
The remaining 42^ disa.^' reed with that. This situation is a 
matter of' concern as considerable percentage of the people 
feel that there v;ill always be corruption in society. An 
attitude of this nature Is not conducive for attempting 
any reformation of the admin 1st rat ion. It is also possible 




that while people are interested in doing something about 

■ seme ' 

eliminating or reducing corruption, tie re is a/ssias& of 

helplessness as the ramifications of corruption are so wide 
( ■' ■ ^ '■ ' ' ■■ ■ 
that one does not luiow where to begin to tackle it. 

This sense of helplessness might have made them agree to 
this statement. This could be a demoralnsing factor in any 
attempts at reformation. However, .one has to remember that 
4:3% disagreed with the view. There is ® substantial per- 
centage of people who are more hopeful and their optimism 
might be of value in any of the attempts to remove -corruption 
Among the plumbers, 60^ disagreed with the statement 
and 40% agreed. 

To prove this attitude further another statement was 
made, "people are more responsible for corruption than 
officials". It has been suggested that people are anxious 
to get, things don either out of turn or get some things 
done which are not' altogether lawful. Hence they are 
willing to pay the price. 

Table 7, 

Percentage distribution of Public & Plumbers according - 
to their relation to the Statement "People are more resp- 
•ionsible for corruption, than officials". 


Public Plumber 


Agree 20 ' 26 

Disagree , 44 . 63 

Both 17 7 

D.K. 19 7 

ITFT” lUtT“ 



. Only 20^ of the public and 26^ of; the Plumfeers agreed 
with the statement. About 45^ among the Public and 60^ of 
the Plumbers dlaagreed. This would suggest Jhat the ma^oritj 
consider officials more responsible for corruption than the 
people. Seventeen percent among the Public considered both 
of them responsible. 

In informal discussion with the officials, they felt 
that it is the people x^ho tempt t’-^e officials and since 
most them are also human, some of them yield to the temptatic 
One of them put it "for every bribe taker, there is a bribe 
giver". , ■ 

It is ‘generally held that the officials at tHe lower * 
level are more a menable to corruption than the officials 
at the higher level. The study provides some evidence in 
this direction. About 45^ among the public and a third of 
the plumbers agreed with the statement "the salary of the 
Municipal Officials is low - so they have to take bribes". 

A third among the public and 60^ among the Plumbers did not - 
agree. This opinion was based more on tholr imagination 
of what they considered the salaries were, 

WHAT T^^T'SAID. 

It is alwayp not possible to. elicit information reg- ; 
ardlng ail aspects in a structured questionnaire. Often ; 
the informal discussions a,re. reveal.ing of some of the feelin 



The Officials 


The Droblem of corruption was discussed with officials 
■'■■I - : ■ : ■ : ^ 

of the Corporation in an informal way. At the higher 

levels there seems to he an awareness of the existence of 

corruption among the officials. There seems to he a 

genuine' desire to do what they can to reduce this to the 

minimum. With this point of view they are attempting to 

• shorten the procedures and to give the sanctions as early 

as possible. The present position is to ensure that an 

answer is given to the applicant within eight days. 

Their own records indicate that about 70 to 85^ of the 

applications are sanctioned within eight days. This however 

was not borne out by the evidence given by the public. When 

this was brought to the notice of the officials they said 1 

that their sanctioning the application was dependent on the 

completion of the application and in fulfilling all t.he 

pre-conditions. Often the first applications tended to be 

incomplete. This might explain the discrepancy. The 

officials also feel that the perception of corruption among 

the Public is far too exaggerated. Their own view is that 

While there is corruption, it is limited in its extent. 

They further suggested that the plumber is the greater 

villain of the piece rather than the officials themselves. 
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The data validates this view to some extent. As it was 
found the plumbers did charge some amount or the other from 
the public. The plumbe re. admitted that they paid between 
Rs, 5 and Rs, 8 and in few cases upto Rs. 20. iheir own chargej 
to the clients was much more. The clients were not able to 
indicate whether the amounts so charged was actually paid 
to the officials or kept by themselves. 

In our discussions both with the officials and the 
Public sample, we discerned a feeling of concern of the rc^ 
played by some of the Co-uncillors, Often the Councillors 
wanted things done t,* ich were not proper procedurablly or 
legally. At other times they seem to want to prevent things 
being done for clients who are hot their supporters and more 
particularly if the client was a supporter of a rival 
councillor. However we have no factual evidence to prove 
or deny such a feeling. 

The Plumbers 

It is evident from the study that the plumbers are 
the people who are directly in contact with, the officials. 

In informal discussions with them, mention vras made about 
tie difference between the actual charges of the MunlclF&l .. 
Corporation and their own charge .s from the clients. They 
said, that they had to pay some amount at different levels 
to keep the files moving. Further they had to spend a 



large amount on conveyance in making frequent trips to the 
Corporation office to get the sanctions. All these expanses 
were included in their charges to the clients. An interesting 
point'.:;..-, made by the plumbers was that the licensed 
Plimibers (who were the only ones interviewed) said that the 
unlicensed plumber is more responsible for corruption than 
the Licensed ones. It is the ir v lew that there is connivance 
between the officials and the unlicensed plumber. On the 
other hand the officials are to some, extent aware of the 
operation ofvthe unlicensed plumber, but as long as an 
application has the sealof a licensed plumber they have no 
valid reason to reject the application. It is suggested that 
the licensed pltimbers allow the unllcesed plumbers to borrow 
their seals at a price. It Is; probably be ing done as, 
providing water connections is not particularly lucrative 
and profitable both from the view point of cash income and 
the work Involved. The plumbers are able to make e.gsy money 
by just lending their seal to the unlicensed plumber,- The 
rate is said to vary between Rs, 5 to'Hs. 10 per each lending 
of the seal. In an e.xtreffie case there was an instance of 
one unauthorised plumber detected. after , getting more than 
200 connections'. He 1.^ said to be, under investigation. 

They also indicated that there is a great' deal of malpractices 
in testing, t.he ,water meters. , . , 



The Public; 


The general att Itude among the p-abllc ip to avoid going 
to the Corporation to the extent possible. /There prevails 
among the public a cons ider able degree of feeling that 
there is deliberate delay, harassment, and discourtesy In 
many department sof the Gorporation. As the sample consisted 
of people who had some contact with Corporation this feeling 
was entertained more as a result of experience than hearsay. 
The tendency among the public was to avoid coming into 
direct contact withthe officials and to prefer a getting 
things done through middlemen or agent even if it costs 
extra money. The viewpoint of the officials is that the 
public wants get things done expeditiously or out of turn 
and even without completing all the formalities. The 
officials however Ignore the fact that public are not fully 
informed of all these formalities at one stage but different 
officials aay different things at different stages. 

Sometimes the public were , duped by the agents also as they 
themselves were not fully av;are of the rules and regulations 
The evif^ence the feelings show that Corruption 

cannot be studied in isolation of any particular section or 
department. It cannot also be assimied that the integrity 
of the, officials by itself (though it might go a long 
way in removing corruption) , will ensure the eradication of 



corruption as long as the administrat"'ve processes remain 
complicated and cumbersome, and the citizens are not fully 
informed of them. Moreover the overall perception of citizens 
seems to be that corruption Ip an aspect of total society 
and the administration is only a part of it, Vlithin this 
context they accept the role of agents who seem to capitalise 
on this feeling and create a further gulf betv/een the public 
and -the officials. The ramifications and implications of cor- 
ruption are ^^rlde and as such it has to be viewed in a larger 
context. While particular branches might be studied and 
mc4 iflcatlons introduced for lm.m.ediate relief for an ultimate 
improvement in the situation, the cures have to be applied 
to root out the causes after proper identification and 
diagnosis. 

GEMERAL FINDINGS OF TlTj! STUDY; 

1) By and large all the applicants received sanction o-.r 
for getting water connection. In a few cases it 
varied from a couple of days to more than 3 months. 

The average time taken was about a fortnight. 

2) -The majority of the public are unaware of the pro- 
cedures and the preconditions for getting the 
Water connection, 

3) The public avoid going to the Corporation themselves 
and prefer to get thing§ .'done through middlemen. 
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4) Both among the public and the plumbers the feeling 
is that . unless speed money is paid the files do 
not gather momentum. The amomt paid varied from 

I about F;s,5 to R3,20. There seems to be €. discrepancy 
between What the citizens paid to the plumbers and 
what the plumbers paid to the officials, 

5) Neither the plumbers nor the -public even when acqualntec 
with their ward, councillors or Corporation officials 
had approached them for help, 

6) There is an ambivalent feeling regarding giving 
more authority to zonal offices and a slightly more 
favourable attitude to having a Central Office to 

■ ■ ■ ■ 'I.' , 

deal with applications, 

7) Corruption seems to be more prevalent at cutting 
edge level both in the office and in the field. 

3) ' The views of the public were not categorical with 

regard to the possibility of elimination of the role 
of middlemen, 

9) About 60^ of the people, hold the view that corruption 

-the 

prevails in several o:^ offices of the Municipal 
Corporation although there is variation regarding 
the extent, 

10) Corruption exists not only because of officials and 

middlemen but because of the presence of unscruplnous 
elements such as unlicensed plumbers who take . 



advantage of. the situation, and the practice of 
licensed plumbers lending their seal to mal® easy 
money, 

11). The public feel that between 10 to 15 days is the 

reasonable time for getting the Water Connection and 

that procedures and preconditions can be modified to simplify 
the process. The plumbers feel that a week is 
reasonable time and not much can be done with the 
procedures and preconditions, 

SUGGESTIONS, 

1) One of the mo^t important t> ings that needs to be 
done is to develop greater communication between 
the administration and the public with regard to 
administrative procedures in the water connection 
department of the Mm icipal Corporation, as very few 
people knew about the procedures for getting the 

■ ■ water connections. 

2) The procedures may be printed and attached to the 
application" form itself, which is given to the 
applicant, 

a) the language used should be simple rather than 
the official type, the meaning of which not 
many of the public are able to follow; 

- b) more publicity in the press through press releases 
articles, may , be .followed| 



c) preparation of handbills which can be given on 
to anyone who enquires for the information. 

The information should clearly indicate \^hich 
office to approach, the designation of the 
person who should be approached and also when 

to approach. The information may indicate the step 
at ^^?hich delays are likely to occur so that the 
citizens can try to expedite the matters at those 
particular places; 

d) the court fee stamp has to be affixed to the 
application. Stamp papers, at present, are not 
available at the zonal office of the Corporation 
office. This may be made available by the 
Corporation at the zonal offices, which xfill 
further reduce delay; 

e) the applicants- themselves should try to follow 
up the applications by going to the Municipal 

. Office directly. 

At present the Corporation itself gets the clearance 
regarding the House Tax Receipt, A great deal of 
delay occurs in tils office. Two ways in which the 
time taken may be reduced in tthls office, are; 

a) some sort of a liasion officer may be appointed 
to expedite the matter at the assessor's office, 
and 

b) the applicant himself might be allowed to produce 
the certificate or a copy of the house tax 
receipt of the current year ro.ay be accepted 

for, clearance. 

To speed up the process, the applicant may be 
allowed to take for granted that the sanction has 
been made if he does not get a reply within a 
period of 10 days. It may however, be sugge.^ted 
that in this case, the depositing -of some security 



may be necessary to prevent people from taking undue 
advantage of such a rule , (This process Is be ing 
followed in the biiilding dep.artmnets; 

In view of the fact no clear views were expressed as 
.’to whether the pluirbsr can be, eliminated the following 
alternatives may be considered, 

a) the Municipality employ their om plumbers for 
boring and connecting the tap to the water main. 
This might involve the emnloyment of a large 
number of plumbers by ; the Municipal Corporations 
but if there are only limited plumbers, the 
delay is likely to increase, 

b) some sort of identification, cards should be 
provided to the plumbers and publicity given 
regarding the type of identification the plumber 
needs to possess. Specimen signature may be 
maintained at the zonal offices and central 
office, 

c) the 'licensed plumber may be asked to give a list 
of their completed work. This might help in 
detecting the operations of the unlicensed plumber 

d) the general public suffers from lUHithorl serf conn- 
ections resulting in financial loss to the 
corporation as well as the depletion of water 
supply. The possbility of imposing deterrent 
punishment to. those who have unauthorised conne- 
ections may be considered, 

maintaining 

The possibility of /‘ a complaint register at 

the zonal and central offices may be considered. 

The present staff i.-^ unable to cope with the volume 
of work. They have also complained about the 
physical discomforts and . inadequacies which in turn 
affect their efficient functioning. The workload 



of the functionaries and the physical conditions 
of the working places niay be examine d^ with a view 
to bring about improvement in the same, 

COMCLUS ION ' 

The ramifications of delays y-■v^ormp.ticr^■■et■c*. in the 
administration are wide and varied. Suggestions for simple 
cures are usually based on the i^ea of single causation. 

The present study confirms the popular impression that the 
phenomena of corruption is wide spread and is caused by a 
number of factors among v/hich may be included the complacent 
acceptance of its existence by the public. The Santhanam 
Committee refers to the need for '"the creation of a ^-ocial 
climate both among public servants and in general public in 
which bribery and corruption may not flourish”. The study 
at hg.nd clearly shows the need for creatiag a social environ- 
ment in which people feel that the society can rise above 
corrupt ion c 

In conclusion v;e wc-ild like to quote the view of 
Ralph Braibantl from his article on 'Reflections on Bureau- 
cratic Corruption' v/hlch helps to see corruption in its 
proper perspective. 

"Corruption in Government is a tei?ribly complex pheno- 

nomenon which must be attached in a variety of ways some of 

* Address given at a Conference on administration at the 

Academy for Village Development in Peshawar on 30th March, ' 



which are long range and subtle and some of which are 
practical and can have Inmed late discernible effect. 

There is no. single cause of corruption, nor are there tv/o 
or three sole causes. Every bureaucracy has had corruption 
and*^many bureaucracies have reduced it to negligible 
dimensions, A nation existing as a society grows in 
responsibility as it matures. With that growth common 
values are xikely to be more widely diffused. If that 
mutual process is helped by vigorous legislative and admin- 
istrative means an is given meaning by virtuous leadership, 
a nation can expect to experience a high degree of probity 
in bureaucracy. Biit it can never afford to relax its 
vigilance over power exercised, by man over his fellow Man", 
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■How the applications is processed? 


Si^aMission of application in duplicate 

' ' j 

I 

Applications Diarlsed by the Diary Clerk 

t 

■■ < 

One application 
is sent to the Assessors 
Office for verification 

of house ownership 

V ■ ■■ ' ■ :■ 1 

. ■ t 

■I 

' ■ ! ■■ 

" ■ ^ 

Both applications are to be re- 
turned within 3 days to the 
Zonal Engineer Is off ice, 

f 


The other is sent to the 
section officer for 
site verification 


. T' 

r 

The Upper Division Clerk compiles both the reports 
and submits the case to Zonal Engineer (Water) 
for sanction. 



FORM A. 

. miClPKL CORPOPATION OF DF-LHI 
Application ' form for Water Connection 


•' Dated. ..... .196 

To 

The Coinmissicnerj 

Municipal Corporation of Delhi j ' Delhi* 

Sir, 

I, We....... .hereby apply for a new water 

connection/addition or alter at ion in existing fittings for 
the following premises;- 

Ward No. , . . . .... . , . .Street 

Locality or Mohalla. . . . , . . . . 

Block No. ........ ... . , , , , ..... House No, 


Exist ing- Water connection No. (if any) 


Owned by 


a o o o o 0 o o o p » 4 o -o o q p « mm » 4 « 4 .i> ♦ p • ff A • • # • o - 


Owner’s signature in token of consent. 


0 ♦ '«"'0 * ' » o 


My /Our probable requirement of water .gallons per 

day Water will be used for dome stic/trade purposes. At present 
the above premises have ........ . ...(No, of taps) . . . . . (No.of 

flushes) & (No. of other fittings or appliances) & Now 

I/We want ....... No, more of 


I / v^e e irxg age d li /s. ....... ...... ...... ....... ..... 

Licensed Plumbers to do the plirnihing wrorVv -for me /us after your 
s ant ion is received. 


I/vJe agree to pay such charges as Corporation may from 
time to time, be entitled to make and to the confirm to Delhi 
Municipal Corporation Act and all Bye-laws made thereunder. 


I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

Ap p 1 ican t ’ s S ignature 

Address 


Signature of Licensed Plimiber 


* The form duly . completed should forwarded to the Assessor 
'/.and. Collector.', 





No entries are to te made in this page by the applicant 
Report of the Office of Assessor & Collector 
VJater Connection Application No, 

Report re-oimership and due etc. 

Date..,.,,..., Head. Clerh/Supt, 

Assistant Engineer (V\fater)'s Report & Recommendation 

1. .Purposes for which x^/ater connection is required Domes tic /trade 

2. Scarcity are a./non- scarcity area, 

3. Size of main Existing Proposed 

4 S ize of Ferrule 

5. Size of , service pipe 

6. No. of taps 

■ 7, No. Of closets 

8. No. of other fittings and appliances 
Other remarks 

Date Assistant Engineer (Water) 

Order of the Chief Engineer (V/ater) 

Date...... . Chief Engineer (Water) 

Water connection No, Allotted. 

Rs. have been 'credited to Municipal Fund on account of 

vide receipt No. dated and the application is returned 
to the Chief Engineer (Water) with advice that water may be 
turned on, 

Ifead Clerk/Supt, 


Questionnaire for Water Connection 

1. For what purposes did -you apply for water .connection? 

Domestic Non-Domestic : Others 

2. When did you apply for the xmter connection? 

3. Was it sanctioned or was it rejected or is it still pending': 

4. If sanctioned within how many days? 

8 days 15 days 30 days More than 

(week) (fortnight) (Month) a month 

5. If it took more than 15 days were you given any 

explanation? - ■" - ' ■ i 

Yes /No. 

5a, What was the explan.ation? 

5b, Did you feel the explanation was ■ 

Satisfactory^ ^ 

Not satisfactory 

5c, Have you paid any money to get the sanction when it was 
not given to you within the usual period of S days? 

Did you do anything? 

Yes/No, 

5d, If yes - What 

6. Do you consider the time taken for gi'v&ig the c'onnectlm?^ ^ 

Too short Reasonable 'Too long. 



Did you make' the •application your'se If or through, an agent? 

Self 

Agent ^ 

If So Plumber 

Engineer, 

Others , 

What is the procedure for getting the connection? or what 
is the method for getting the Water Connection? 

1. i ^ 1 

v:3> : 

: ■ 

5 . 

Do you t' ink the procedure is 

Complicated 

Satisfactory 

Simple 

Do you think the procedure can be simplified? & How? 



li. What are the preconditions for making the application? 


12, Do you think that any of- those preconditions can be. removed 
or modified? 


For Sanctioned Cases on ly 


13* Who are the people whom, you or your agent had to meet for 
getting water connection? 


13a*Dld you know anybody in the Corporation Office? Did you 
take his help - if so in what way? 


13b,DQ you know the Councillor from your Ward? Did you 
take his help? If so in what way? 


14, Did you have to give anything to anybody in the office 
to get the sanction? ■ 

Yes/No, 


15, If so to who (iBvel) 
Clerical 
Supervisory 
Administrative 


16.. If so what? 




17, Did you do t:i~ls yourself or was it through .the agent? 

Self 

Through the agent 

18. .Did the agent suggest the need to give something? 

Yes/No 

If yes, Did he also suggest what to pay? 

Yes/Ko, 

18a, Do. you know if the agent actually delivered the tiling 
you gave to some one in the office? 

Yes/No 

I8h, HoiiT did he pay? 

19. Do you think it helped? 

20, Do you think the corruption is due to Plumber or officials? 
If Rejected 

■1, What reasons were given for not giving the connection? 

2. Do you agree with the explanation given? 

Yes/IIo. 

3, If not - • 

Did you make a representation to higher authorities? 

Yes/IMo. 

If yes - what was the result? 

If., net - why not? 



4 , 


What are the procedures for getting x^rater connection? 
4a. Did yon foiloxf all of 'them?. 

5. Did you fulfil all the Preconditions? Yes /No 

6, , Do you feel that if you had bribed some one^ in the . 

office, you xTOuld have got it? 

• - Ye s /N o 
Pend ing ' 

1. How long hav'5 your application been pending? 

2. Has any explanation been given about the' delay'. 

■ 'i''' ■■■■. ■ ^ , , f , , 

■3, . If yes, do you agree iwith the explanation? 

4, If not, what do you think are the reasons? 

5, Did you foilox'f all the procedures? 

6, Have you fulfilled all the conditions? 

7, Do you think that if you were to bribe some -clerk/ 
Supervisor/Officer the .application will be sanctioned*? 

8, Has anybody suggested, it to you? 

20 Do you knoxif if the overseer actually- 

examined the site 
Yes , he did 
He did not 


Don-’ t l•^lox^r 



21,. Now we will suggest some changes, would you please tell 
us that if the follwaing : changes are made^--ge4:;tirLg.. tI::e 
'sanction..will.,be. easier and --<|uiaker?--'' 

a) Apply directly to- higher authority, Yes/No 

b) *Elimenate getting the Pl-uinber’s Certificates, Yes /No 

c) Give more authority to zonal officials? Yes/No, 

d) Have a Central Office to deal with applications? 

22. What are the charges for .getting water connection? 

How much did you actually spend, the same or more? 

23. How many Municipal Officials do you think are corrupt? 
All of them 

Majority of them 
About half 
A few 
None 

24. Why do you think they are corrupt? 

25 Do you think it- can be eliminated? 

Eliminated 

Reduced 

Nothing can be -done 

26, What about the water department? 

27, Now v;e place before you some statements you please tell 
us whether you agree to them or not? 

, / ' ;1) . Thei^e will,, always be .corruption in our society. 



ii) The salary of the M'unicipal Offlcialsis low 
so they have to tal-ce bribes? 

A- D D.K. 


iii) People are more responsible for corruption than > 
the officials? 

A D. D.K. 




KRN/APB 





SUGGESTIONS FOR EEFCEMS IN AttllNISmTION 

by 

A, Avasthi 

The Advisory Group on Administration decided to confine its atten- 
tion to three problems of administration:- 

1. The Citizen and Administration 

2. Incentives in Public Service 

3. Relationship between the Secretariat and its 
Executive A-'encies 

Given below are concrete action suggestions under each of these 

heads : 

I Citizen and Mministration 

In ary administrative system, particularly in a democracy, good 
relationship between the citizen and officials is of crucial importance. 
Unfortunately, to-day, the image each party has of the other is hardly 
conducive to good 1 ‘elationship, 

The difficulties from the point of view of the citizen Minly are, 
first, ignorance or imdequate knowledge of governmental programmes, even 
those meant for his benefit. Secondly, there is a widespread belief that 
nothing gets done without some "pull’^ or the assistance of a ’’contact man#”. 
Such a belief and attitude on the part of the citizen shows that he ias an :: 
ingrained distrust of administration and, its officials and is convinced that 
administration has to be made to nwve and that things do not happen 
automatically. This lack of communication between the administration and the 
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public is due to factors like widespread illiteracy among the public 
and the ir0.dequacy of means of mass communication. The subject of mass 
comm-unication has not yet been given the attention it deserves and it is 
high time |hat the subject is studied and steps taken accordingly, 

^ government alone cannot effectively solve this problem. 

Political parties can help in ne-ny ways’. They can aid in publicising 
government programmes, thus makirg the people ax-rare of the contents and 
implications of programmes set up for public benefit and other governmental 
laws, rules and regulations. The party workers can also help the public, 
particularly in rural areas, in obtainii^ the required forms, in filling 
them, in drafting applications and processing them through the requisite 
procedure. Sheer self-interest should drive political parties in this direc- 
tion. It is high time that the ruling party concentrates less on 
parliamentary activities and more on the constituencies and educatii^ the 
"masters,” Similarly, the opposition parties would be v/ell advised to give 
less attention to agitational tactics and more to constructive work in the 
countryside, . 

A.nother organisation that could help in this natter is the Panchayat . 
The Panchas have a duty to help the villagers in this respect, but so far 
they have not done much in this way . Other organisations like Bharat Sewak 

Samaj and Sudhu Samaj and educatioral institutions can also do much in 

,• . . ' • . of'" t 

this direction,' As a matter of fact, the successful working /a democratic 

government depends to a great extent, on the active and positive role of 
voluntary organisations in the country. 
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On their part, the officials should adopt a humanistic approach 
to their clientele - the public. Things like provision of drinking 
water and seating arrangement. s ensurirg protection against sun and rain at 
numerous district and tahsil offices will go a long i^ay in changing the 
public image of the officialdom. Frequent adjourment of court cases causes 
considerable hardship to the people and steps mue.fe be taken to stop it and 
in general to expedite jud-icial pr-oceedings. It should be remembered thab 
for every ore person who comes to district and tahsil coxarts and offices 
there are about five or more back home who are influenced by the former’s 
image of officialdom. 

The attitude of officials has thus to change and the best way to 
, bring it about is a large-scale .training programme to cover lakhs of such 
front-line employees who come in direct contact with citizens. They have 
to be made pub lie -relations oriented. Such a training progi'amme should 
also create an xinderstandirg on the part of these employees of government 
policies and programmes. There is xxrgent need for winning over the front-line 
workers to participation in the gigantic task of national development. A 
more scientific system of inspection will also help in this direction. 

TIjF IiKxsntives in Pxiblic Service . 

a) Removal of ’’caste astern” in services. 

”iiii system that is geared to dispense Justice and equality of 
treatment in the matter of disbursement of the usual remrds for service, i.e, 
pay, allowances and promotion prospects, etc, on the basis of fair and 
impartial assessment of merit vdthoxjt regard to other considerations of 



service labels, regioml affiliations, class or community, is, in the 
last aralysis, the best guarantee for adequacy of incentives to ensure 
improved performance of public duty.” (R.N. 'fesudevaJ Incentives in Publfc 
Services) . 

f 

b) Creation of incentives and motivations among public officials 
at the subordirate levels. * 

What is necessary is to evolve a system by which those amorgst 
the. lower ranks who are fit for higher positions can be discovered and 
appointed,' In general, promotions have to be accelerated. 

c) The present system of writing "confidential reports" by way of 
evaluating the performance of officials is unscientific and needs to be 
revised. The problem, briefly stated, is? how does one evaluate and yudge 
the work of public officials? To do this in any objective x?ay it is 
necessaiy first to determine the exact nature and scope of the duties of an 
official through a process of job descriptbn and specification. The 
contents of a job must be clearly formulated and published. In the second 
place, scientific criteria have to be evolved to evaluate performance. 

An immediate step in this direction could be to communicate to 
the official concerned good remarks about him in the same way as damagirg 
remarks at present communicated to hjm, Eve3:y official seeks and appreciates 
recognition of his good work'.' This small Innovation will definitely act 
as an incentive for further effort tovjards better action. 
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d) Reward for the meritorious and punishment for the shirker 
are equally necessary for healthy morale in services. Too much security 
in government service often acts as a disincentive for hard ard efficient 
work. There should he no hesitation on the part of Government to remove or 
shift or otherwise deal with an official who is found slaci: aid. inefficient 
in his work. 

e) provision of adequate opportunities for further education for 
the younger members of the lower ranks of officials. 

Ill Relationship between the Central .'Secretariat and its Sxeuctive 
Agencies 

We start on the assumption that in an administrative system which 
is primarily geared to development, line or operating agencies need to be 
strengthened and vitalised, fiesponsibility and authority muist go hand in 
hand in the interest of vitality in administration. This will involve: 

a) Redefinition of the role of the Secretar-iat with a view to 
making it a staff agency, 

b) More emphasis on the role of the Minister as the Head of a 

Department. A Minister to-day has a duial role - one that of a maker of 
Government whose primary role is that of policy formulation and coordination 
ard the other that of a head of a Department sitting at the top of a big 
line agency. To-day the emphasis is more on the former or the secretariat 
role. The reed of the hour is to shift it to the other or operational role. 
Once this shift has been brought about, the role of the Secretariat would 
::’hayelcha^edlin doMeqiienGe 'I:- Stiyi 
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c) liberal delegation of functions and authority to field or 
operating agencies. 

d) The impression that the Secretariat ^r §e is superior to 
line agen/ies has to be dispelled. The trend toward exodus to the Secre- 
tariat must be halted. The following concrete measures may help in this 
directions- 

1. appointment of senior officers as Collectors 
of big and important districts. 

2. Equalisation of the rani of the Head of Department 
with that of the Secretary. 

3. Withdrawal of special secretariat pay. 

e) There should be no bar for the technical heads of departments 
'occupying highest positions in the Secretariat, 

f) Certain procedural changes will also help in the matter 
(See ny paper for such changes). 


■s * 





BffilRli DBTITUTE OP PTBLIG ADMINISTRATION 


The Conference on Administrative Reforms 
Advisory Group on General Minlnistration 


Re port to the full Conference : ■ 

The Advisoiy Group has prepared and submitted the following papers* 
for submission to the Conference. 

1, Backgroiuad paper on Summaries of Recommendations of 
Administrative Reforms Committees’ of the Government 
of India since 1919, 

2, Background Paper on Summaries of Recommendations of 
Administraiive Reforms Committees of the State Govern- 
ments since 1944-45. 

3, Relationship between the Central Secretariat and its 
Executive Agencies. 

4, Approaches to the Study of Citizen - Administration Re^tion- 
ships, 

5, The Citizen and Administration - Public perceptions and 
Evalmtions of. Indian Government , Delhi State. 

6, The Citizen and Administration - Public Perceptions ard 
Evaltiations of Indian Government, Delhi State. 

7, Experiences of Citizens in getting ^-jater connectior© - a Study 
in Corruption. 

8, Control Mechanism in Government - A Study in Inspections, 

9, Incentives in Public Services. 

10. Forms Simplification, in the Government of India. 

11, Relations between Officials arjd Non-officials under the 

panchayati Raj . . 

In addition two papers have been presented by the participants — 

(i) Intervention by K.N.V. Ahastri, and (ii), The Public Image of the 
District Administration by G.D. Patel. , 
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The -bidvisoi^ Group, however, decided to confine its attention 

only to the following three problems of administration. 

1, Incentives in fublic Services 
2 , The Citizen and Administration — ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ 

and its Executive 

%encies. 

The Group has posed certain issues and formulated certain siJggestions 
on tbese three topics for the consideration of the Conference as follows: 

Incentives in Fublic Services 

1. Can we have a unified civil service? 

2. Can we have common and uniform pay scales for all Class I services? 

3. Is the present system of. allotment to various 'cCentral and 4ll- India 
services satisfactory? 

Tiio suggestion is that allotment for various Class I a rd All-India services 
should be made not immediately after selection as is the case today but 
after a common training for 1 or 2 years and after ascertaining their aptitudes 
for different jobs. 

Another view was that the above suggestions may. be desirable as a 
long range objective but. in the meanwhile certain steps could be taken 
as follo^^s : 

1. - Reducirg the differences in pay scales and other emoluments 

as between differert .Central Class I Services., 

2. 'Throwirg open responsible positions to services other than 
at a particulfcir stage, such" as Deputy Secretary and above. 

3. Devising v/ays and means to attract talented .persons into 
higher positions. 
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4, Creation of cadres and scales of pay for tgchnical personnel 
comp£i.rable to or sometimes more favoirrable than the corditions 
of pay and scale of service of the non-technical personnel. 

5. To find out ways and means of providirjg job satisfaction, 
re-cognition and prestiege for the work done with appropriate 
techniques of tost before appointments or promotion and dis- 
incentives for the unfit or unworthy persons. 


* * * 




THE PIBLIG IM4GE OF THE DETRICT iiJMIHETR4JI0H 


(The SabarlSHbha field Study Project) 

1. Introduction . ' ^ 

The genesis of the Saharkantha Field Study project lay '^n the anxiety 
of the Planning Commission to streamline tie administrative machinery by 
eliminatii^ procedural defects, bottlenecks, malpractices and difficulties 
in administration. With the implementation of the tx^o plans and the progre^ 
of the Third Plan, .it was visualised that the difficulties and complaints 
of the common nftn would be considerably reduced. But due to the deficiencies 
in the implementation of the development programmes, the complaints became 
more strident and difficulties more varied and complex. In 1962, the Planning 
Commission, in collaboration with the Gujarat Governsient, therefore, pre- 
pared a scheme for'the^ study of the working of the district administra- 
tion, The sabarkantha district was selected for this pilot project. This 
project broke new ground and was the first of its kind in the whole of 
India, It is therefore of special. administrative importance to the 
country.; : ; ; ' ; ' ■ 

The Gujarat Governnent formulated the scheme regarding the Field 
Study ]^oject under ’’Public Coopjeratio.n Schemes.’* The expenditure was 
shared between the Planning Commission and the Gujarat Goverment in 
proportion of 60s4:0, 

The terms of reference ' 

The terms of reference were: 



1) $0 stuiy the existing administrative procedures in each 
department, 

2) to suggest ways and means to eliminate the existing procedural 
defects, administrative bottlenecks, nalpractices and detoys 
resulting in hardships to the common man, 

specific improvements including modifications of the 
existing rules and regulations to ensure maximum benefits and 

A) to study the difficulties of the administration and sx:iggest 

suitabto measures to increase the efficiency of the staff and to 
promote public cooperation. 

3. Methodology 

The following four-foM tools were employed for the field study 

1. questionnaire, 

2, interviews, 

3, case-studies, and 

4. - observation 

' it separate questionnaire for each department was sent to the district 
head and the Secretary of the Government department concerned for furnishing 
information regarding the administrative bottlenecks, causes of delay, 
machinery for coordination and grievances of the public agaiaast the 
administration. 

The intenriew method was employed to gather exact data and ascertain 
opinions, attitudes and trends towards the district administration. For 
different categories of interviewees, interview guides were prepared and 
finalised after pretesting in the district, jlbout 400 interviev® were 
taken of heads of institutions and persons at different levels in the 
society,; -y: 

The case-study method was employed as an important tool of sociological 
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research. It provided necessary documentary evidance regardix^ the 
administrative pr'ocesses and the intellectual milieu in which the 
decisions were taken. The case-studies also served as cross-checks 
against the data .-.thrown up in interviews . Cases were therefore 
selected which had a long chequered career ani had a hearii^ on the 
public complaints against the administration. Accordingly, over 200 
case-studies were made relating to different departments operating in* 
the district. Observation as a tool of research was employed as a cross- 
check against the data thrown up in interviews and case-studies. Besides, 
the views and- suggestions about the problems of district administratism 
were elicited from knowledgeable persons in and outside the Gujarat State, 


4. Departments 

The following administrative departments of the district iirere covered 
by the study;- 

1, Revenue Department 

2, police Department 

3, Agriculture Department includirg Animal Husbandry and Soil. 
Conservation 

'4, Public works Department (Roads and Buildings), (irrigation and 
Head Works) , 

5. Medical and Public Health Department, 

6. Forest Department including Forest Settlement Office, 

7. Sales Tax Department 

8. Cooperative Department 

9. Education Department 

10, Social Welfare Departme'nt 

11, Industries Department, and 

12, Community Development and Panchayati Eaj, 

5, The study was made under the direction and control of the Committee 

of Direcion, The Committee consisted of the Chief Minister of Gujarat as 
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Ghairnjan arid. 8 Eiembers vizs. Chief Secretary of Gujarat, Shri B.i’. putel, 
I-C.S,, as representative of the Planning Commission^ Dr. I.P. Desai 
of the M.S. University, Baroda as an expert on methodology, Shri Chinuhhai 
Chairman, Gujarat Branch of the Indian Institute of Public Administration, 
Shri Gopalbhai V* Patel, Eresidenby Sabarkuntha District Panchayat, 
Collector of Sabartentha district and Dr. G.D. Patel as Member-Secretary . 

The field study was initiated in August 1961 and was completed by the 
end of June 1964. It was gratifying that the district heads of different 
departments and other officers at various levels of administration ext.end.ed 
cooperation to the study. The willing aiad spontaneous cooperation of the 
public was of immense help, 

6. Suggestions and recommendations 

The study has thrown up data about public complaints against various 
echelons of the district administration. They particularly relate to grant 
of land for cultivation, permission for non-agricultuxal use, payment of 
compensation ard refunds, permits, licenses, taqavi, subsidy, corrugated 
iron sheets, cement, customary forest rights i^arding grazing cattle, 
timber and produce, harassment, malpractices, etc. These complaints were 
studied in the context of the actual working of the departments concea^fcd. 
The study revealed that the administration hpd certain difficulties with 
the result that the final disposal of the applications from the public 
was delayed at different levels in the departments. The main reasons were 
that recruitment of the personnel was not proper, that office accommodation 
and instruments of working were not adequate, that there was lack of 
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guidance for the new laws ani schemes to be implemented, that there uas 
interference of public workers and pressure groups, that officers empowered 
to take decisions did not decide the cases and that there were difficulties 
regarding residence, medical facilities, and educatioh of ehildreh. The 
Committee of Direction took a comprehensive view of the publkc complaints 
and the difficulties of administration at different levels* It also ^ 
took into account the social and administrative milieu in which the civil 
servants functioned in the district. After carefully considering these 
facts, the Committee made practical suggestions and recommendations for 
toning up the district administration in particular and for improving 
the public image of the administration in general. The suggestions and 
recommendations made by the Committee may be broadly classified as^undesrt-. 

I, Administrative personnel 
.11, Administrative processes 
III , ’Corruption 
IV, Forum of public relations, 

I. Administrative personnel •; 

1. There is initial, need for propter recruitment and training of the 
staff.' After putting in service for some years, there shoiald be insexvice 
trainii^ by refresher or. reorientation covirse , Such training is necessary 
to keep civil 'ser'/ants abreast with the late.st laws and schemes which they 
have to implement, 

.'2, Office accommodation should ..b®. adequate and working conditions 
congenial. There is need for providing sufficient instruments of working 
such as paper, stationery, typewrit ers^ Op-- reference bo.oks, etc. For smooth 



internal working of office there shoujki be equitable distribution, of work. 

The work should flovr in the direction it should and not in the direction in 
which it is done, Mhere workload has increased because of special schemes 
or legislation, it is necessary to increase the staff. But there should 
be no proliferation of the staff which may result in diffusion of respon- 
sibility, 

3. provision for adequate residential, medical and educatiord 
■facilities are essential for maintaining the. efficiency of civil servants. 

4, By increase in the cost of living, .the pay-jscales of civil servants 
have gone out of focus. The inc.rease in dearness allowance has proved a 
palliative ard not a solution. There, is therefore urgent need for govern- ■ 
ment- to control prices of consumer goods , 

5, The general feeling among the civil servants is that there is no 
incentive for good vrork. Ary civil servant vdth even bad record of service 
can get promotion if he has political contacts and can pull proper wires. 

This has demoralised the, honest and efficient civil servants. Now the 
office work is not done as before because good work is not adequately 
appreciated and bad work is not strictly punished. Unless good work is 
appreciated and' 'bad work punished, it will be difficult to regain the former 
efficiency, 

6. There is a tendency among Government servants to harp on their 
service rights without reference to service obligations. This has led to 
indiscipline, irregular attendance and slipshod work in offices. They 
should, however, Teel that they are vital cogs in the administrative 
machinery and have an important role to play in the day-to-day administration. 



7, Much would hoX'/ever depend on the top man in the office. He . 
should be efficient and honest, Hs should set an emmple by hin hard 
work, integrity and human behaviour with the staff. The maxim that an 
individual builds an institution also holds good for any Government office. 

Hi Administrative processes ; V : 

It In the context of the developing econocy and the structural 

changes in administration brought about ly the Panchayati Raj, most of the 

' . ■# ■' ■ 

old procedures have become outmoded. There is, therefore, imperative need 
to rationalise the administrative procedures in the light of the emerging 
...pattern of administration, . . 

2, Now there is considerable awakening in the masses, who clamour 
for more amenities and facilities for their villages and towns, ' Their 

.**■:■* 

appetite is whetted by the advent of the i^nchayati Raj. As a result, 
every question requires to be. quickly .attended to ard disposed of. The 
public is not in a mood to brook ary delay in disposal. In this situation, 
.it is extremely necessary to- prescribe and publicise the time-limits for 
various applications for grant pf lard, licences, refunds, etc,. It is 
essential that the people should know the time-limits within which their 
applications will be finally, disposed of,. For prompt disposal, the need 
for close inspection, supervision and control over the office work is 
apparent. As there are certain inter -departmental problems, internal 
and external co-ordiration of Government machinery is also essential, 

3. Several executive orders, instructions, rules, forms, etc,, 
continue in force ard infinitiam, even though thqsr might have outlived their 



■utility. There is need to weed them out by periodical review by. appro— 
priate authorities. In the case of government orders which are subjected 
to frequent amendments, there is need to issue consolidated revised ordejs 
indicating the latest position so that back references to the old orders 
may not Ije necessaiy, 

: 4. With the advent of democracy ard Five Year Flans, paper 'work has 
increased to an appreciable degree. Secondly, to some extent, such wrk 
has increased due to reluctance or hesitation of officers to take decisions 
in matters within their powers. Thirdly, it has increased because higher 
officers call for information which is already bn their records. lastly, 
subordinate offices are asked to submit statements and returns at various 
levels. At some levels, they may not be necessary. In this situation, 
paper work can be reduced if the head of the office exercises his powers 
ard higher officers stop calliig unnecessary statistical and other informa- 
■tion* . . ' . ' ' • ■ ; ' 

■5. In implementation of mary socio-economic policies after independence, 
mary laws have been enacted and enforced. The common man is lost in the 
labyrinth of laws,-. The administrative personnel has not been able to keep 
pace with the progress of the legislation. In this situation, the people 
desire that laws should be few and simple to understand and administer. This 
demand arises because, excessive legislation has given scope to delay and 
corruption. 

III^ Gorrurtion ; '' - r' ; --S- -v:' 

After irdependence, the public began to come in frequent contact 
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with different administrative levels particularly at the village and 
talute levels for grant of taqavi, subsidy, improved seeds, cement, 
corrugated, iron sheets, etc. Is,, these demands could not be satisfied 
quickly, the public workers came forward to assist applicants, and inter- 
ference with administrative began. Such interference has adv^sely affected 

administrative processes and morale of the personnel. In this situation, 

#' ' 

it is necessary that public contacts should be through regular channels. 

Mary of the evils of interference can be eradicated if the public worters 
establish by their own actions high standards of rectitude and integrity. 
Corruption in administration is a reflex action of the social, 
economic and political conditions of the society. The civil servants come 

from such society. There is, therefore, urgent need to reform the society 

. , ^ ■ . ... ^ 

along with the civil servants. In the case of proved offences, the 
punishment to civil servants should be maximum and deterrent, 

IV, Forum of public relations 

To ventilate the grievances of the public at large, the need for a 
public forum is acknowledged on all hands. It may be in the form of , an 
Ombudsman or a Grievance man, who would be above political and other 
pressures ard be able to approach appropriate levels and redress public 
grievances. Some such agency at the district ind State levels is necessaiy 
to look into the public complaints and grievances. The existence of 
Sabarl^ntha Field Study project in the district proved that cary applica- 
tions which x^re going on for a number of years were finally disposed of 
durixxg the study. 



On ■fc he pattern of the Sahartentha Project^ a proposal for initiating 
similar projects in one district of each State is urder consideration of 
th© Plannirg Commissione 



THE INDIAN ir^JTITUTE OF PUBLIC .ADfllNETaAlION 
' NEW Da:!II 

Conference on Ad ministrative Reforms 
August 10 6 11, 1963. ? 

.P.a,p.sj. 

^ paper attempts to focus attention on some of the 

Major areas of bur administrative system in respect of which the 
Sraergency has eophasisod the need for urgent reforms* Ad^tlaisArative 

problems In the industrial and agricultural sectors# and. fhose in the 

♦ 

field «f general administration, some relating to its impact dn th*^ 
aitizen* others to the need for its modernisation, are, cpnsidered to 
this paper* ‘There may be other problens also which the donfeirpnce may 
like to identify as among those requiring urgent consideration. 

IVhen these problems have been identified, the Gonference in 
smaller iSedtions may like to examine than further and then appoint 
Study Groups for their detailed examination and report. The Conference 
!s proposed to be reconvened Ih: about three months* time for the 
reconsideration of these Study Group reports, 

I 

PaOSLEMS m GME3AL A3ME3I3T!^.CT '-V : 

It is the general experience that the higher levels of organisation 
and functioning of the administration receive most of th’o attention that 
Is bestowed upon the field of administratiye refotm and the lower levels 
tend to, get relatively much neglected. This neglect takes place at the 
hands alike of the politician, the uppeir or middle level executive and / 
_the research worker. For them there is generally no leisure for, nor 
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, , ' '■''" ■^' ■', ^ ■■■ -m, 

. - . .- 2 •-■ 

any great interest in* the functioning of the so-called low or routine 
levels of administration, 

2, And yet, it is at these levels - the 40vel, for instance, at which a 
counter-clerk deals with a common citizen in a public office - that a 
million points of contact is established every day between the jovernment 
and the people. These levels of administration constitute what has been 
aptly described as its 'cutting-edge”. For the large bulk of the citizens, 
this indeed is the only or the predominant form of contact with the 
administration . In any society, the performance of Government must, in the 
long run, be judged vfith reference to the totality of individual experiences 
at these routine and low levels of administration. It is conmon experience 

that there is a wide gap between the efficiency as well as responsiveness ^ 

of the higher and middle levels of administration on the one hand, and 
that of the lowest levels of administration on the other. 

3, The Conference might like to consider what causes and core there might 

be for this gap, A suggestion made is that hierarchical organisations lend 
themselves to this neglect of low levels of administration and that it is | 

an error to take for granted, the principles or utility of hierarchical | 

administration. Under cover of hierarchy, decentralisation and delegation, j 
the task of administration at the level of its 'cutting edge* comes to be 
dealt with by low-level functionaries, ill-equipped and ill-trained for ! 

the point of physical contact between the administration and the citizen, | 

As one descends down the hieKirchical ladder, generally speaking, compe- 
tence decreases^ there is less .resilience in administration, less wisdom i ^ 



in using ju^^ment or discretion within the law or regulation, more rigidity 
V, v,”^ 5 ^sNency to be authoritative, Often, a high or mitldie'-ievel depart"* 

. mehtal chief is inclined to assume responsibility for incompetent acts and 
, , decisions taken at much lower levels than bis, and thereby develops scwne 
kind of built-in self*»juartification in administiative institutions. Often 
, tbp, the rel^ on the mechanism of appeals or on a system of viglianot 
of inspection rherely clogs the machine with the sheer number of cases, and 
.. soon these processes of rectification and reform become the dead weight of 
.routine. , '• . ‘ ' 

.4# Vfliat then are the principal lines along which aiimlnistrative reform 
at these levels should be pursued so as to make the ‘cUttlhg-iMge* of 
a.drainistratibn more efficient, more resilient and mofe responsive to the 
conmion citizen whom it seeks to serve. Should existing administrative 
organisations and institutions be broadly taken for granted,' or Is there 


such a concept as the age of institutions to reckon with? In the context 
pf the present national Emergency, should reforms and rationalisation be 
undertaken with the time-horizon of only a few years in vipw, or should 
we rather be prepared to make major changes and not be content with minor 


adjustments . 




5. For the efficient and satisfactory functioning 6f the lower levels 
. of administration, is it enough to rely upon a system of vigilance or 
inspections by the higher executives, upon a mechanism of appeals or 
. complaints against decisions taken or behaviour shown at rower levels, or 

'' •' in-; r -j . !\-i i ,■ •' t- ; 

upon ah emphasis on accessibility to the general public oh the part of the 
higher or middle executives, or are more positive measures to supplement 
the above likely to yield good results, e,g. (1) better selection and 


training of the Iqw-level functionaries, specially t^ose, jnanning, the public 
counters or, supervising these counters; better techniques and more 
modernisation in work; (3) better physical facilities and conveniences in 
public offices for the visiting public, . like .Inviting waiting-rooiK and 
enquiry windows served., by kindly receptionists, simple, direct ion. boards and 
directories, help in filling up forms or understand.inp the regulations and 
so on; (4) better designing of public, offices, on the pattern of good 
commercial firms in the West, so that not only is the middle or higher 


level ; executive, .accessible to the general public but work In his organisation 
; $s carried -on .under the watchful and helpful eye of the. superior; .(5) lesser 
emphasis on hierarchical, channels and,jC.Ofivention,, so that , the clerk at the 
^counter,, seized of an apparently genuine personal problem of ..his. visitor, 
may feel free to consult hip .superior the spot , and take his, counsel as to 
whether or not a less rigi^ enforcemont of a rule or regulation! Js. called 
for; (6) .establishment, of, public information bureau which., are not concerned 
with enforcement or execution, but only with;the,,t.ask;pf,, gal, ding,,, the public; 
or; (7) the administrative education ,of the gengra.l, Rwbl ic in other, ways. 

6, Should not reliance be placed at least as much on a suitable system 
of rewards, and incentives for an .official ..giving a good .account of, himself 
at the Ipw-leyels of administration,, as on the aystem of vigilance, deterr- 


ence and ..punishment of the delinquent? , 

7. , , The rationalisation and s impli.fi cation . of forms, .and, procedure at the 
.,low leyels of fhe, distpct, office, ., fhe,|Plab^^ , office^,;,. the,. post-office, , 

vu® dM.storae ,offiC:e, ;tho,,,^il^ay ,, booking ,powe,.r-distribution 

®f. l.fCjenpi^^^^ of.^a,ny^ a, Iways.^pen ..-recognised as 
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an important line of reform. But in the sphere of forms and procedures* 
is it not generally true that in devising new forms or procedurei the old 
system of checks and controis* based as it is upon all-round distrust and 
undue caution* is taken for granted, and there is disinclihation to break 
new ground, to advocate the taking of risks in simplifying procedure and 
rules, or to evaluate and balance the prevention of losses from givilance on 
the one hand with the cost of excessive vigilance on the oiJher? Should hot 
the task of research into administrative ills at the level of the 'cutting- 
edge', and their possible cure, be entrusted to a body of 'outsiders'^ to 
the organisation with an adequate proportion of experts in the field of 
, public administration?; such people are perhaps likely to produce more 
purposeful accounts than the somewhat dramatised versions of the functioning 
of administration published by journalists, or given out by politicians. The 
former should do better, also than administrators unaided by such knbw ledg eabl 
outsiders, because administrators are apt either to take existing institu- 
tions for granted or often to turn in reports of a self-justifying character, 
8.. Ihe need for adequate and timely attention to the probl^ of improving 
the administration at the level of the 'cutting-edge* is obvious. Quite 
apart fr<wi the problem of the present Emergency in a developing economy 
this nrntter assumes even greater Importance. For# with economic development 
wider spread of education and a general improvement in the social and 
ecohomlc well-being of the common man, there will also be grbwinq political 
consciousness and growing demand for more and more efficient, resilient 
and responsive administration at the lowest levels. 
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THE INDUSTBIAL SECTOR ^PUBLIC AND PBiyATE ' 

Government - both at the Centre and in the States' - impinges on 
industry at many points. With the growing emphasis that the development 
of industry has received in India’s economic planning over the last 12 years, 
the effective administration of Government’s industrial policy at all 
levels has become a crucial factor in determining the country’s rate of 
economic growth. The declared policy - of rapidly developing certain 
basic industries primarily in the public sector, while at the same time 
fostering the growth of privately~owned units over the whole range of 
residual industries - is hardly notv in dispute. The Conference may, however, 
take stock of the extent to which the machinery of Government is actually 
able to carry out the policy of industrial expansion, identify the areas 
where administrative shortcomings are hindering that policy, and suggest 
improvements . 

2. Industrial planning 

Licensing policy under the Industries (Development and Regulation) 

Act seeks to serve a number of aims, all of which may riot always be recon- 
ciieable. For instance, regionalisation and dispersal of industries may 
result in higher operating costs; economies of scale may conflict with the 
need to prevent the growth of monopoly; insistence on foreign participation 
in equity tends to favour established business houses as against new 
entrants; and so on. It may be considered whether the agencies concerned 
with implementing these policies have sufficient information and technical 
knowledge to examine all the implications of new investment, size of 
units, location, etc; whether clearer directives are necessary to enable 
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officials to deal with conflicting aims of policy; an:! whether the proced- 
ure for the consideration cf applications for industrial licences needs 
to be modified. 

3i The need for balanced development introduces 'constraints on the 
growth of some sections of privately-owned industry* as also does the 
allocation of scarce rascurcas like foreign. exchaags between maintenance 
and short - and long-term investments. Again* while economic planning 
generally provides a positive stimulus to the grov/th of private industry, 
the setting of targets by five-year periods may, if applied inflexibly, 
place unnecessary obstacles in the xvay of the rapid growth of the more* 
efficient an! progressive units of an industry. The cjuosticns the 
conference may consider are ivhether there is an adequate inter-change of 
ideas between Sovernment and industry making for affective industrial 
planning; the extent to which the Government Gouncils are fulfil ling^^^^tt 
need; the utility of other Advisory Councils; and whether representative 
associations of private industry are so organised and .informed as to be^o p^^^ 
able to contribute effectively to their task, d . 

4, Foreign exchange and import licensing 

Availability of foreign exchange is, and will probably continue for 
a long time to be, the main factor limiting tho full utilisation of 
industrial capacity as well as the more rapid establishment of major new 
industries. Apart from overall scarcity, and the priority and allocation 
problems raised thereby, the multiplicity of sources of external assistance 
and the variety and complexity of foreign-aid release procedures operate 
to increase the time-lag in implementing new in’ustrial projects and in 
achieving full production* These difficulties face private and public 
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sector projocts equally. It ra.>obo ccns leered whether sr.y simplification 
of procedures ani reduction in processing time can be suggested for 

(a) capitEl goods licensing (including cloarence * from the 
indigenous angle’) ; 

(b) import-licensing of rav/ materials f components an ’ senras; 

: \ f (o) clrawal of foreign cro'-it { inclu'’i;ig loans from inter- 

national fina/ncial institutions). 

5» It my further be considered whether any administrative changes coul 
'increase the inflow of foreign private capital into those industries for 
which - owing to the need for foreign ’know-how* or otherwise - foreign 
investment is welcomed by Government. The uncertainties invclved and the 
time taken at present in obtaining G-^vornment approval to the tersns of 


foreign technical collah''ratiori and foreign capital participation, could 
probably both be reducM. The permissible limits to acceptable terms 
should bo fairly wi:’e, to allow for some weight to bo given to esoecially 
urgent seeds, and these 'terms an’ limits sho^uld not be frequently varied. 
6 • Other restrictions on nevj entarorisGS 

approval of collaboration terms and ' 


import licosces for capital goo ".s, a new enterprise has often to obto. in 
approval : or assistance from govornmantal agencies for; ^ 

■ : 0 0 dd(a) issue: of new' •capital.; id, nO 'i: 


(b) acquisition of. land; building plans; . 

(c) mining leases, cpscessior.s of forest resources etc; 

(d) procurement of coro.ent and steel for factory construction; 

For each of those, gevernmeht policies, priorities and procedures tend to 
change from time to time, sometimes vathout the ontEepreneur's knowledge, 
id each point there is the likoli.hood of delay. What can be done to 

oredUGvbd-ielftydahd^dunqert aintyx '' 0 V d'; 05 .od ':00; •;; p ' ■ •o;:;: 



1 * Services and Supplies . 

Government provides rail transport, and increasing quantities of 
power and fuel to industry. For road-aecess, water supply and sewage also, 
industries are often dependent on governmental or quas i-governmental 
agencies. So any lack of advance planning, wrong estimation of demand, or 
delay in augmenting the availability of these supplies and services, or 
-inefficiency in their operation, naturally tends to retard'^the pace of 
industrial growth. On the other hand, temporary imbalances between demand 

' V', 

and supply - as in the case of coal transport and power supplies in certaih 
areas last year « are probably inevitable from time to time. The Conferenct 
may consider whether any specific measures can be suggested for correcting 
existing imbalances (if any)' and avoiding them in the future. 

■■ Public Enterprises 
• (i), Planningi' ' ' : ' ' : 

There is cause for anxiety in the time-lag that exists at present 
between, the initial conception of a project and the placing of contracts fo: 
the construction of the plant; the causes of delay, as far as they are with 
our control, should be eliminated. There is need for Adequate forward 
planning for expansion and diversification of the large projects in the pub 
sector. In particular, expert cadres for design, construction and consulta 
have to be built up quickly in nany fields of technology. 

Delays at the construction stage are only too cormon. Together 
with planning delays, these account for the relatively slow rate of 
utilisation of tied foreign credits. Capital costs are also raised and 
imbalances caused in the economy. The usual causes ' of delay might be 
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discussed, and the possibility of better pfogramming of construction ivorks 
examined. 

(iii) Operation: 

The setting up of production targets, introduction of manage- 
ment accounting systems for proper evaluation of financial and operating 
data, and measures to increase productivity are some G.f the immediate 
problems. of units in the public sdctor, as in the private sector. The 
need for structural changes in the management of these enterprises 
(delegation of powers, fixation of responsibility, extent of financial 
and audit control) might be considered,: as also the respective roles of 
technical specialists and generalists in their managOTent. 

' Manpower planninb ■ ■ ■ 

Industry has so far paid little attention to the need to train 
technicians for its own future expansion programmes ,. and has depended on 
the foresight of Government to provide at all times an adequate pool of 
trained manpower on which it may drawi With the growth already achieved In 
industry, mining, power and transport, and the much greater rates of growth 
just ahead., and with the increasing complexity and specialisation of the 
industrial structure, the need for producting technical manpower, quantitat- 
ively and qualitatively, deserves very close attention, The programmes for 
the training of various types of engineers, supervisors and operatives, 
including apprenticeship and in-service training schemes, may be considered 
with a view to suggesting any modifications in scope, and method, 

10* Miscellaneous 

If time permits, the conference may also like to consider other 
industry - Government relationships, such as . the procedures for purchase of 



civil arid defence stores, the adBiinistration of export-inceritive schemes, 
the functioning of the Excise, Cus tons and other Inspectorates, operation 
of joint raanagernent schemes sponsored by Government, sanctioning of loans 
for modernisation of obsolete equipment etc, 

in- 

THE AGRIC[LTUR/"JL SECTOR 

1, Union - StatW Belations ; 

In the coQstitstfon, agriculture has been listed as a State subject. 
The Government of India does not possess the powers of direction and^ 
control over the administration of agriculture. The Department of Agri- 
culture in the Ministry of Fopd and Agriculture is responsible only for 
formulating an overall policy and programme for the country and advising •• 
the State Governments in carrying out the programme in their States, In 
view of the great importance of agriculture in the Indian economy, its 
strategic position in the economic development of the country and the 
limited success the programme of agricultural development has made in the 
past, it may be useful to examine whether the centre should not play a more 
pivotal role and assume greater direction and control over the agricultural 
administration in the country. The Conference may like to consider this 
important issue and indicate lines of advance on the present position, 

2 . MsLtribMtion of powers and responsibility be tween the Ministry of 

Agriculture and the Ministry of Community Development at f he 

Agricultural development is, on the face of it, the responsibility 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. It has to answer to Parliament for any 
shortfalls and failures of programmes. But the organizing, developing and 
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supervising of the Agricultural Extension work at the local and grass-roots 
levels has been entrusted to and is being carried out by the Ministry of 
Community Development! Panchayati Raj and Cooperation. The work is being 
carried out to some extent in an atmosphere of indecisiveness and there 
may be only partial coiranitment among participating Ministries to achieve 
the corgets. In the interest of vigorous and devoted application to achieve 
greater food production and the goals of the Five Year PlanSf it may be 
necessary to place the relationships between the two Ministries on a 
clearer and more rational and practical basis. It has also been suggested 
that the two Ministries may be merged. The Conference may consider this 
important question and examine the various suggestions which have been put 
forward in this connection. 

3, The Generalists and Specialists ; 

The administration of Agriculture! like similar fields of administra- 
tion, has the problem of working out a pattern of relationship between the 
Generalists and the Specialists. Power and responsibility is shared from 
top to bottom by two more or less parallel lines of officers. On the one 
hand, there is the Secretary, the District Officer, the B.D.O. and even 
the V^L.W.; on the other hand, there is the Director of Agriculture, the 
District Agricultural Officer, the Agricultural Extension Officer at the 
Block Level and also the Y.L.W. in so far as his main work is considered 
to be in the Agricultural sphere. The Specialist's position is generally 
that of an adviser to, if not a subordinate of, the generalist at his 
level. In the accepted philosophy of Indian administration such a set-up 
is regarded as satisfactory, and any difficulties which may arise in its 
working are believed to be capable of solution by coordination. It 
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reraainst however* that the technical men’s complaints are heard of 
inadequate powers, insufficient status* and divided responsibility. The 
Conference may consider this problem. In this context it may also consider 
the suggestion for the creation of an all India Agricultural Service. 

4. Democrat ic Local Bodies and Y;aricultural Development ; 

Since the organization of Panchayati itej Institutions high hopes have 
been expressed in some quarters that, by placing these ins’^itutions at ’ 
different levels in overall charge of the Planning and Administration of 
Agricultural Programmes at the local level, the administration of agricultui 
developments has been placed on a sound basis. On the other hand, some 
doubts have been expressed about the correctness of the heavy involvement 
of these local bodies in agricultural programmes. The suitability of 
Panchayati Raj institutions as administrative instruments for agricultural 
development may, therefore, be considered by the: Conference, 

5. Strengthening Points of Responsibilitv i 

The field of Agricultural Administration is extensive; starting at 
the level of Central Ministries it reaches down to the Village level, It 
comprises varied activities ranging from the arrangement of supplies and 
making different kinds of services available to the farmer to research 
and education in agriculture, What has been said in the earlier pwagraphs 
may also be put in terms of the importance of locating and strengthening 
points of responsibility in the widespread range of activities directed 
and controlled by the Ministries and Departments concerned directly or 
indirectly with agricultural operations. 
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IV 

MODERN IS TOG THE AM IN STMT ION 



The main problems arising under this head may be stated as - a) over- 
coming resistance to change; b) organisation of innovation; c) introduction 
of modern techniques and tools in administration. 

1. The first of these problems is the most difficult of solution. Before 
it cap fca tackledi it would appear necessary to make a survey of the extent 
to which resistance to change exists in a given organisation, the forms in 
which this resistance manifests itself and the psychological, institutional 
and other devices that can possibly be adopted to overcome the resistance. 
The solution would have to cover the more positive aspect of promoting 
among administrative personnel the necessaiy receptivity for change. 

2« Under the head ’Organisation of Innovation', one important line of 
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administrative reform might be to ensure that organisation and methods 
arrangements do not get confined to the higher levels of administration, 
but percolate to the lowest levels; it is at these levels that the 
administration comes into contact with the people. There is also the 
obvious need in every organisation for co-ordination of 0 & M efforts. 
There is similarly need for self-survey i.e. each administrator, manager, 
supervisor and employee continually analysing for himself the activities 
for which he is responsible, and reviewing the existing arrangements to 
deal with those activities, with a view to effecting as many improvements 
as possible in the light of actual experience. The important thing here 
would be that the process should be built-in and should be continuous in 
character with every member of the organisation inculcating an interest in 
and a sense of responsibility for thinking creatively about the work 
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discharged by him, 

3. Organisation of innovation must also necessarily cover the important 
field of research in innovation* Reliance upon either a built-in system 
of internal 0 fi- M effort or an external arrangement on the same lines 
would not by itself serve the purpose fully. These processes would have 
to be supplemented with independent research in the field of innovation* 

If such research is to be of practical use in promoting administrative refo 
it would necessarily have to direct itself to specific problems coacerning 
a given organisation, At present? there are institutions of an academic 
character where facilities exist or can be organised for the conduct of 
independent academic research in such problems but mostly they carry on 
research and studies largely on their own and there is, generally speaking, 
a lack of adequate contact between these institutions and the Government 
organisations. It would be to the considerable advantage of the* latttr 
if they were to make greater use of the facilities for independent ^ 
research available in the academic institutions by assigning to them , , 

problems of particular interest to the Government organisations. This 
would also make research and studies undertaken by the academic 
institutions concerned more purposeful. 

4. The third major problem in the field of modernisation of administra- 
tion is the one of introducing modern techniques and tools in administra- 
tion* Par too often, the tendency has been to attempt administrative refo 
or re-organisation by taking existing structures and organisation, as they 
have existed, as sacrosanct. It may be desirable to consider the 
advantages of what might be described as ^clean-hreak’ from the past in 
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consiclering the structural and procedural re-organisation of a given organi- 
satioHi also tbocdhsider whether the concept of * age of an m has 

validity and importance. In the field of modern techniques, and tools t the 
ideas that might be considered for adoption are operations-research, 
performance-budget ing« work-study» job analysis, efficiency-rating, 
appraisal-techniques, promotion of initiative and creativity, location of 
potential talent and its ‘nurturing and appropriate use, product ion-planning, 
programming and control, etc. 

5» Apart from the question of introduction of modern techniques, there 
is serious need to consider the introduction of automatioh in the public 
offices and the use of modern tools which promote expeditious disposal of 
public work. Besides the advantage of expedition, introduction of these 
tools should provide greater job satisfaction to the employees and result 
In reduction of monotony and drudgery, (The tools that are in mind are 
items like modern duplicating machines, dictaphones, calculators, modern 
.filing and recording devices, etc, 

6. \Another necessary step in the direction of administrative reform is 
the association of non-governmental expertise. This could take the form 
both of adopting techniques, tools and devices in use in the more advanced 
and mddern business firms inside and outside the country as well as the 
utilization of consultant services in the field. 

August 3, 1963, 
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The Group on General Administration met from 3 p.m, to 

5.30 p.m, on 22nd October ■ under the Chairmanship of Shri Gadgil. 

Shi'i K.l'J.V. Gastri chaired the Group after Shri Gadgil left. 

The deliberations in the Group reflect a four line approach 

to the problem of reforms in genex'al administration. These are •'* 

l) Ethos, 2) Organisation, 3) Personnel, and 4) Procedures, -On each’ 

one of these aspects considerable discussion took place and. the 

and 

follovrii:^ is a consensus of the views expressed - recommendations 
adopted, 

l) Ethos * - 

The attainment .of Independence in 1947 radically transformed 
the political-administrative complex in the' country, later the 
adoption of the democratic parliamentary form of government, the Welfare 
State and Socialist ideology"^ and the planned process of change with 
state and administration- as chiefly responsible a,gents of change have 
thrown new and heuvy responsibilities 'upon the administration, the 
H».gnitude and complexity of which are becoming clearer ever since. 

The introduction of democratic decentralisation at the district and 
lower levels of governraent te.s brought about a radical change in 
3'-the adTrid hi s tiiLt-l ve: ^ard. poll t ina 1. scene, I:.- : 1;: 

While this radical political, economic ' and social transforma- 
tion has been taking place, the.ladministration inherited from the 
past h«^s ly and large retained its, -fco’ser characteristics except for 
s<xae 'reforms’ here ,,atd -there#; . unanimously felt that 



■while large scale changes have taken plaice in the socio-econDinic and 
political life of the country, there has not been a corresponding 
devo^piient in the administrative, political and social ethos. 

The G-roup therefore recommends th£»t there should be a comprehensive 
review ^of administration in all its aspects and 4t all levels by a 
high power commission. 

On the scope, composition and method of review e.nd on the 
subject of ensuring a reasonable prospect of implementation of the 
recommendations, prolonged discussions took place and reflected many 
points of view, Vfheb cOuld bo summC-rized as s 

1, Single versus plural commission 

2, Permanent or periodic review 

3, Should the recommendations of the review-body be 
advisory or mandatory 

4, Should tlx- area of review by such a bodj’- extend to all 
levels of govornnont - central, state, local (rural- 
urban) or should it be confined to the central govern- 
ment with freedom for the States to establish their ora 

.■ review-bodies with or without direction, guidance and/ 
or assistance from. -the Centre, 

5, Should the fields of review include all activities of 
government including the mamgene-nt of public enterprises 
or exclude some activities; if the latter, what to 
include and vtot to exclude? 

6, What would bo the pui’pose of review - is to- Siigg'est 

a radical transformation of government and administration, 
if so would it be within or without the framework of fe.e 
present constitution, and foi'm.s and "values that were 
developed and established since independence? Is a 
review body an -appr-opriate orfc to conceive radical 
transformc^tions in purposes, structures and procedures 
in administration or should there be a built -in-roview 
system with a tradition of cashing the suggestion 
system, with a constant and continuous review body manned 
compatently to carry out its tasks build into the stijor 
administrative departments are avaiiahlo to each level 
of governmert , 
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\ in. the conaaittee that a Commission broe.d3y on 

the pattern of Hoover Commission in the U.S,A. should be appointed. 

at cin early date to undertake a compi'ehensive revietr of administration 

in all its aspects and Cit all levels with a view to formuli.:te measures 

for improvements in administration. It will obviously be niYscssery 

for the commission to vhe assisted in its task by a sizable staff, 

equipment and resources, and presumably by a number of panels, task 

forces , technical teaiis etc. The Group recommends that tho Indian 

Institute of Public 4dministration may immediately undertake a study of 

the various requirements involved. Fending its appointment, the 

Indian Institute of lublic iidministrB,tion, should also, with assistance 

from the Planning Commission and the Administrative Reforms Departi^ent 

' , intensive studies 

of the Ministry of Home Affeirs, carry out prelbiainriry/lwhich - 
.u«y ptevide btickground material on a number of problems which 
the Commission might be called -upon to examine. 

During discussions in the Group some of the problem - areas 
requiring administrative reforms which can® up for mention are the 
following : 

i. The problem of creating the requisite social ethos 
in which the public serv-ant and the citizen alike 
would help develop the right attitudes and relationships 
towards each other, and which would promote the growth 
of a clearer administration, as well as one in which 
the morale of the public services is fully sustained 
free from political 'pulls’ or other unhealthy pressures 

ii. What should, be the role of a Secretariat vis-e.-vis the 
executive agencies of the government and public 
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iii, What steps should he taken to restore to the routine 
maintenance admiiiistration its requisite measures of 
efficiency and tffebtiveriess, which have suffered neglect 
in recent years j 

iv, hre the recruitment, training, pay and promotion methods 
satisfcctcry enough to select ani allot the right type 
of personnel for the proper job? Generally, are the 
present porsorinel menagement policies conducive to 
motivating civil servants to put forth their best 
• performance? Is'ihero need for a unified higher civil 
service? 

V, Do the civil servants bring to bear approprir.to attitudes 
and skills in their day to day work in relation to 
their etiper-iciisyor subordinates or in their relations 
with the citizens or -groups of citizens 5 if not, would 
the formulation and adoption of a code of conduct bring 
about the necessary change and/or v/ould a modification 
of the training- programmes bring about the desired change? 
How to get the civil service to make career-promotion 
attitude secondary to service performance attitude? 



Vi, What measures can be devised whereby administration can 
be characterized by a substantial measure of genuine 
trust and. delegation instead of the present excessive 
’’checks and balances” 1 in particular, whether the present 
4.udit' and Expenditure Control Systems need change as they 
are widely believed to inhibit and sk.cken adidinistrativo 
perfonaance? 

vii. What measures can be devised to bring about a continuous 
simplification of procedures and forms which in the vic-w 
of the Group will have an ei.ppreciable effect on the 
efficiency of administration? 

viii. Is it not true tteit administreitivo reforms tend to 

remedn confined to the rolativoly higher levels of adminis- 
tration and do not percoL'-te to the humblo level of the 
counter clerk at', which, in fact, million points of 
contact are established everyday between the citizen 
and the administration? What measures can- be devised 
to imprcJve efficiency, as well as public relndions at the 
counter-clerk level to provide satisfaction to the citizen? 
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±x« Is the existing m&chinery for the redressal of 

grievances (iK)t merely of corruption) adeqmte? In 
what way does it need to be improved and strengthened? 

X. Is there need for the adoption of modern tools and 
equipnent in administration on a larger scale than has 
been doi^ so far? 

xi. Is there a need for behavioural scientists to be entrusted 
with research studies to examine the problems of growing 
trends of "alienation” aijd "distance" between the citizen 
and the public servant and suggest solution to briig about 
a greater integration between the public and the 
administration. 


The Group recommends that since the administration of the country 
is a joint venture of the Union and State Governments, it would be 
desirable and necessary that the proposed enquiry should encompass 
administration in its totality from the Central to the village level. 

In order to sec\xre the widest possible participation of the States and 
with a view to avoid ary overlapping efforts hy States themselves, it 
would be necessary that at all important stages relating to the formation 
and functioning of the proposed Commission, the Central Government should 
consult the Stete Governments through an appropriate form like the 
National Development Coiincil or ad-hoc conferences of Chief Ministers. 





M.anagerlal Cadres - Main Conclusion 
for Discussions 

On personnel recrnitment, training and terms of employment, 
a number of studies have been undertaken by the Institute and also 
by such bodies as the Estimates Committee of Parliament, and a 
number of opinions have been expressed, the latest one being the 
report of the special officer appointed to inquire into the secu- 
rity arrangements in Heav3r Engineering Corporation* 'Ihough these 
problems have been under discussion for sometimes yet no clear 
decision has yet been taken and the policy continues to be uhcer- 
tain. It is not clear whether each plant is to develop its c 3 wn 
cadre, and recruitment and training is to be compan3rwise| or 
whether an effort is to be made to have a common service or pool, 
with common recruitment, training, and the attendant transfera- 
bility, centralized promotions etc| or whether a via media is 
to be adopted, with some form of unified recruitment, for "’example, 
at the graduate level and I'/ith a common training centre at the 
initial level. It is also apparent that the enterprises themsel- 
ves do not always appreciate the value of training, and cannot 
easily spare officers for courses organised by different insti- 
tutions. 

It is suggested accordingly that, in the first place, the 
present uncertainty be removed5 that a definite decision be taken 
as to whether each plant is to be. made to have a common cadre, 
or whether some via media is to be attempted. It is felt that. 



generally spoafelngy it would be advisable to have unified 
recruitmont at the fresh graduate level, with common initial 
training*, and that, thereafter, the recruits allocated to '' 
the different enterprises be left to fend for themselves* It 
is also suggested that the enterprises be required to onsure 
that all the personnel are adequately trained within a rdason- 

' , jT'’ ■■ ■' ■ , ' 

able period of .'tine. ' ■ '■ 


-ooOoo- 



' MANAGBM3NT ' CADRES 
'f to developing countries in 

their drive for - growth, ' the , mos t important i§ mana'gerial perso- 
nnel. Shortage of 'managerial experience has often led to lack 
of efficiency, shortfalls in execution and reduction in. the rate 
of growth, Ihe problem of management .personnel in Public Enter- 
prises has, therefore, engaged the attention of Government for 
some years 5 but there has, according to the Estimates GomirJittee, 
been no concerted effort by Government and the Public Sector 
undertakings to m.eet this problem. 

For sorae time attention had been focused ori' a management 
service, resulting in 1957 in a decision to establish a Managemen 
Pool for Public Sector Enterprises, drawn from both the Private 
and the Public Sector. The' decision in favour of a Pooi* was pre- 
sumably because of the resistence of Public Enterprises to a full 
and complete service. The Pool, however, has not apparently sery 
Its purpose. 

Unlike the civil services, a-, management cadre would sure] 
have to cater largely for specialist functions. Apart from the 
feW'top managers, the- majority of management personnel are sped? 
list in such functions as r^'riu.s trial Relations','- Personnel, Materj 
als Management, Marketing, Accounting, Progressing etc, '•If recrt 
ment is- to be undertaken for a management service,. 'a sufficient ^ 
number' of sp.eciali.st managers al' so be recruit#’-!. • 

• Any consideration of management requirements must entail. 
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fii-st an assessment of the requirements of these specialist and 
goheralist mahager’s over the"ne:)t:t' fe¥ years, to enable' a reason- 
able basis of recruitment to be- framed. Such, an' •assessment has 
not yet, apparently, been made.: Ihe- first question to be s.ettled, 
therefore, is whether, in considering a mana'geme.nt cadre for Public 
Sector ’"enterprises, a year- wise requirement of the specialist and 
generalist managers sho-uld be' obtained, and .by what means? through 
the enterprises themselves? by deduction, or comparison with similar 
enterprises in the Private Sector, 'dr by an estimate based on the 
industrial production required' year b^?' year. The assessment will 
naturally be only an approxim.ation. . 

The requirements of management manpower may be met. in the 
Tong run, through a re- orientation in. emphasis in the nature of 
education imparted in' Universities and ' Technological Institutions. 

But, this cannot meet requirements in .the short run, during the 
next 15 or 20 years, .when the shortage of management :manpower will 
continue to be acute. How can the shortage be made good? 

. Existing Public Enterprises h.ave been obtaining' their 
requirements of manpower from"' the human material available. But 
this material lacks the experience of business- undertakings, and 
the ’ experience of '.management? and experience cannot be easily or 
■quickly built, up.' During the next 15 or -20 years, : the re.fore, the 
.manpower problem is' the .problem of . 'building up management knowhow I 
in- a force ill which management- knowledge and experience is limited.'# ; 
On the Job training is a lengthy process and often expensive in- 



terms of equipment, manpower and results. Such 'on the job trainir 
can be supplemented by other forms of management training through 
short term courses, seminars and study tours. Such. supplement a- 
tion has largely to be undertaken through training of existing 
personnel, who cannot, unfortunately, easily be spared for long ■ 
periods. ■ • V - 

To understand the dimensions of the croblem, we can assume 
as an exercise, that Union Public Enterprises now number about 70,; 
and will increase at the' rate of about iG a year. 'On the Personne 
Management side, for example, for each project an average of two 
three executives will be required, at least one of whom will, bff^ 
■benefitted by a three months training' period. For the "existing pe3 
sonnel, therefore, at least 200 man months of training wfll be 
required for Personnel Management executives.. For all such simil? 
functional executives, about 200 man months will be required. Thi 
will mean 17 classes of 3 months duration, each class comprising 
40 executives, the training of which would clearly be beyond the 
capacity of the existing Institutes of Managementj the existing 
■Staff .College, and the Indian Institute 'of Public ■ Adm-inist ration 
suitably expanded. ’ . ' ■ . ■ 

Quite apart from the requirement of training and- the abll; 
of the enterprises • to release personnel for such training, is the 
acceptance of thb idea by the enterprises themselves an-d' by otheri 
• concerned,: that training is vital and inevitable. ■ Is' • there,' it wl! 
be asked, another alternative method of obtaining '.the managerial 



personnol roquired? .Can a SeirvicG or a Pool really meet require- 
,men,ts? In a Service/or a Pool, how will the interchange of perso- 
nnol, promotions and . intorcliango .take place, iifhen the types of enter- 
p rises and ,thoi,r sizes are. so variod? Loolcing again, for example, 
at tho question of Personnel Management, it would appear that a 
Personnel Manager in. the Dolhi Milk Supply Scheme, would have to be 
of a different .category to the Personnel Director in Hindustan 
Fertilizers, In . a small concern, a Personn.el Manager. may even be 
rosponsi.ble for certain other administrative functions, : 

Thoro is also tho view that a -managomont Pool ■conflicts with 
the concept of .’’promotion from within”, • a concept which m.ost entor- 
prisos favour, because of its cff.cct on the morale of the enterprise, 
Thpre is . also the view that... a Managomont Service or Pool would 
introduce civil services conditions in -the Public Sector, and result 
in reducing tho attraction- of such a servico, cither through low pay 
or through tho uniformity of the conditions of a service, or by lirai- 
. ting. prospects of promotion largely -to- a seniority basis. 

.. .. The problem is da serious ono and requires oarl3r considoratior 

if Public Enterprises aro to function officicntly, Tho problem 
entails consideration of . manpower planning and how it is to bo 
undert.akon; whether a. Pool or sorvice can sorvo .tho purpose., and 
■whether, cither can bo .effective -in the: circumstances. The problem 
brings out the question of; .training-. both, in plant and in outsido 
institutions, on a vory-largo scale, together with its significanco 
and its offc-ct on the morale of the work force. 
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No organisation, however great, can expect officiont 
results without adequate trained and experienced personnel. The 
shortage of personnel expo rienced in management has caused and 
is causing many difficulties in the running of public enterprises, 
and serious losses in time, money and even equipment. It is time, 
thdrefore, that a special agency was sot up for the ^ study of the 
manpower roquirements, for an examination of tho methods of roc- 
ruiianont, training and placement, and for the preparation of a 
plan on a long term basis, 

-oooOooo- 
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In a rleveloplng coimtry wiphinp to iraprovo quickly 
•the stcdiclard of living of its people, the need for ra'oid end 
healthy grov/tli of industries is imperative. This is 
so in the case of Inrlia: which, has fallen behind-'- in 


the economic race and i\fants to pack development of centuries 
into a few decades. The basic framework of ecpnonic policy 
for industrialisation of the country is provided in the 
Industrial Policy Resolution of 1956, which visulaises^a 


mixed economj;- and demarcat-es the areas of activity both 


for the Public and the Private Sectors.* The Resolution 
recognises the important and valuable role the private 


The Industrial Policy Resolution, 1956, has dl.vid^d Industrie 
into three categories”, (I) industries the future development 
of which will be the exclusive responsibility of the State. 
The followin.s industries arc listed in this category; (1) Arms 
and ammunition and allied items of defence equipment, (2) 
Atomic Energy, (R) Iron and steel. (4) T-h -vy castings and 
foregins of iron and steql production, for mining for 
machine tool manufacture and for such other basic Indus ''r.ries 
as may be specified by the Central Government, (6) Heavy 
electrical plant including large h^/'draulic and steam turbines 
(7) Coal and lignite ,■ (8) Mineral -oils, (9) Mining of iron or 
manganese ore, chrome ore, gyps^am, sulphur, gold and. diamond, 
(10) l-fining and processing of- copper, lead, sink, tin, 
raolydbenum and wo.lfram, (11) Mineral.s specified in Schedule t 
the Atomic Energy. (Control •'of Production and. Use) Order 1953 
(12) Aircraft, (13) Air 'Transport, (14) Railway transport, ■; 
(1.5) Ship building, (16) Telephones and telephone cable, 
Telegraph and wireless apparatus (exclU''’'ln,p radio receiving 
sets) (17) Generation and distribution of electricity. 

II) industries which will be progressively State- o'-med and in 
which the State will, t.h.erefpro 5 generally take the invitatiy 
in establishing new undertakings , but in which private ■ 

enterprise will also be expected in this category; (1) All 
other tainerals except ’minor min-.^rals' as defined in section, 
3 of the Minerals concession, Rules,- 1949, (2) Aluminium, and. 

• (continued on page 2 



enterprise ann initiative has to play in the fast In^^ust- 
riallsatlon of the covmtry. It empbasisves the need for 
creating a suitable climate in which the Private sector could 
function effectively and in the best interests of society. 
The Resolution advocates the provision of all possible 
facilities and .freedom to the Private Sector within its 
allotted area of operation. 

However, the resources in men, money and. ma^terial 
being unquestionably limited in our country, it has to bo -#»« 
ensured that no avoid.able waste takes place ini the 
utilisation of these resources by the private sector, 


(continued from page one) 

other non-ferrous metals not - included in Schedule 'A' 

(3) Machine tools, (4) Ferro-alloys and tool steels, 

(5) Basic and intermediate products required by Chemical 
Indu.stries such as, the manufacture of drugs, dye stuffs 
and plastics, (6) antibiotics and othe-r essential drugs, 
(7) Fertilizers, (8) Synthetic rubber, 

(9) Carbonisation of coal, (10) Chemical pulp, 

(11) Road transport, '(12) Sea tr,ansport, 

III) - remaining Industries the future' developmnt of 
which -Will generally be left to the initiative and 
enterprise of the private sector. 



oith«r in '.wasteful . compu-tltlon or by investments in 
the directions not desirod. If is nocessary for tho 
Governmont, therefore, to discipline tho Private sector 
to the needs of economic develoomont '■iiid to make it functior 
within the framework of the Five Year Plans and according 
to the priorities and targetr laid down therein. In 
such a programme of planned economic development, the 
need for regulation, guidance and supervision of the 
activities of the private industrialists by the Government 
can hardly be oA^’er-emphasised. The socialist pattern of 
society accepted, by Parliament as the object iVv. of economic 
policy- furth.^r. makes necessary such as jxgulation and 
control of private industry. 

The main instrument of industrial regulation in 

India, is the Industries (DeVelopm nt & Regulation) Act, 

1951, which is aided by other enactments regulating 

special aspectvS of industries or special industries 

themselves*. There has also been evolved a. complex of . 

Such enactments are; ESvSe-ntial Commodities Act, 1955; 
Companies Act, 1956, ■ Capital Issues (Control) ' Act. 1947, 
Foreign Exchange Regulations Act., 1947, (as amenaed. by 
SeV-^rai amendment Acts’); Rubber ’ Act , '1947:, (.av'^ amended 
by tv70 .amendment Acts In 1954 and. 1960); Tea Act, 1953 
and Mines and minerals (Development and Regulation) 


administrative procoduros to implement the various 
regulatory legislations. These procedures are as important 
as the legislations they Seek to implemeht, since it is 
very much oh th.-m that the maintenance of proper climate 
fbr industrial promotion ’depends. If the enterprenuer finds 
such procedures dilatory, irritating and frustrating, 
it ¥oul^. certaily act as a retarding factor in esta- 

blishing of neW enterprises. An attempt is made in 
in this paper to describe these procedures, involving 
the -different Governmental authorities an'-"' as faced by 
a private Indu'r'triallpt in establishing a neW industrial 
undertaking or in adding; new capacity to the existing: 

unit. When the private sector is called upon to contribute 
economic 

the, maximum in the/sphere.aaid supplement the , efforts of 
the Government in the field, 'of economic dovedopnent, 
it .nay be useful to examine whether such procedures v/hile 
. . implementing the policies 'of the .'.Government 
have gone too far and created conditions in which private 
enterprise and initiative can not function effectively 
and in the best interests of the conmurlity. It is pro- 
posed therefore to point out here the' areas of del.p/ and 
clfficulty encountered, by an. .elite rprenue-r in obtaining 
from public author it^sthe necessary licences and. pornlsslon 
in connection vrith the various' a'spects of setting up 
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iiuW antorprisG or in expanding existing unit. We 
shall also try to indicate as to wliat has been done iii 
the recent years to improve the .adninistrative procedures 
as also the scope available for further iiaprovenents. 

Before an ' entre preneur laimches an industrial-, venture , 
he has to go through sone necessary fomalities in connection 
with Registration j Industrial Licence, report Licence, 

Foreign Collaboration if such a participation is envisaged, 
Capital Issue, Long tern finance, Technical know-how, 
acquisition of land, water supply, Electricity connection, 
etc, etc, Sone of these are dealt v;ith by the Central 
Governnient in its various Minlv'^tries anc? Depart;’'3ents and ^ 
others like land acquisition, water supply and others 
fall within the jurisdiction of State Governrients and Local 
Authorities, 

REGISTRATION; . 

The Industries (D. &R.) Act provides for the registration 
of all industrial undertaliings pertaining to the industries 
specified in the First Sche’'''ule ro the Act. Im aoplication 
for the registration of an existing industrial ■ undertaking 
is made, in triplicate, tO' the' Union Ministry , of- Industry 
in the prescribed forms. The Registration process helps in the 
collection of industrial data as the forms prescribed for 
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the purpose 'under the Rules* are sufficiently exhaustive, 

Wh n an industrial undertaking needs registration 
under the p3''ovls ions of the Companies Act, 1956, it has to 
gO; through various formalitlest. i.e* 

■ i) the proposed name of the company; 

* ii) the drafting of the Mer-iorandirn and Ar'ticles 

of Association; and 
iii) the actual registration. 

A conpany to be registered cannot take up' an undesirable 
name or a none identical with the name of any other 
conpany. The Memorandum and tlie Articles of Association 
are required to be printed and are fra'ned in standard from 
given in Schedule I to the Companies Act, 1956, A company 
by registration becomes a legal loer son w'lth common seal 
and perpetual sueceasion, 

IHDUSTPIAL LICENSEIG; 

The Industries (D, 6: R, ) Act nakes it compulsory for 
an enterprenuer to obtain an industrial licence from, the 
Government of India for the following activities in respect 
of the industries specified in the First Schedule to the 
Acts - 

1) Setting up new ■under takin-'‘'s pertaining to the 

Scheduled indiistries provided they employ more 
The Registration and Licenrlng of Industrial Undertaking 



' - than 100 workers and have .t iz-ra cl... assets i.e, 

land, building and njac-hinery. of not less than 
ils, 10 lakhs* in value, 

2) Existing undertakings which propose to 
effect "substantial e.xpansion» as defined in 
Act, 

3) The nanufacture of "new article" as defined in 

Act, ■’ 

4) Carrying on the bussiness of existing 
unciertakings which for one reason or another 
have not been registered or licensed so far 
under tlie Ihriustrlee (.Development & Regulation) 
Act . 

5) Shiftln,g of existing indus.trial undertakings 
frori one location to another, , 

The enterprenuer .has to subrait 7 copies of the 
• application to the Union Ministry of Industry in the 
prescribed forms giving inforraation in respect of details 
of proposed, capital structure, foreign collaboration,, 
or investment envisaged, requirement of -.foreign techni- 
cians, proposed location, lines of manufacture proposed, 
number of stimulated working days in a year, estimated 
requirements of raw raa'fcerlals , requirements of capital 

equipment, rail trnasport , . a rea of la.nd. required, w.3.ter 
fhlTTimit has since: beeu raised to Rs, 25 lakhs. 



power supplj^ staff and ^laboir, etc* A Treaeury 
challan for Es, 50 deposited towards the prescribed fees, 
has to acconpany the application for Industrial licence. 

The Licensing Conraittee set up under the Industries ^Deve- 
lopment <& Regulation) Act considers the applications for 
Industrial Licences*. The Licensing Committee comprises 
of representatives of the Ministries dealing: with 
industries j the Department of Economic Affairs of the 
Ministry of Finance, the Board of Company Law Adra-inistration, 
the Planning Commission, the Railway Board , the Central 
V/ater & Power Commission and the State Directors of Indu- 
stries. The committee a iras at devsibpnent of industry 
according to the pattern laid down in the Plans and considers 
the applications keeping in view, (1) regional dispersal of 
industry with a view to' bringing about balanced growth of 
all parts of the comitryj and (2) prevention of all the 
concesitrat ion of econonii povrer through the same group of 
people acquiring control over a large and larger part of 
in dustrial capacity. Bef o re, however y the applications_ 

The' Govornment of India have, however, decided to prepare 
lists of industimles " E ' , , in. which 

licences would be freely approve''^ In such industries 
licences for new units or expansion of existing units could 
be sanctioned without rcforoiice to tho LiconsLng Committee, 
Also- tho Government would preuaro, from time to time, lists 
of industries in which fresh cap£-icity night not be 
sanctioned for one reason or -another, and a'oplicat ions 
in this regard would be rejected without reference to 
the Licensing Committee, 
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come up for con slri oration "by the Licensing Comm they 

are examinee!, in the Office of the Director General of 
Technical Development for comraents in the various technical 

aspects pertaining to the application. The D.G.T.D. vrould 

' 

check up as to how much of the capacity has already been 
whether 

licensed smd/the capacity applied for is x-zithln the target 
and should bo s.anctionod (it can recommend an increase’ 
as well as a docroase). It would also examine 
whether t ho location proposed is suitable; the importance 
of the industry vis- a- vis other industrial projects under 
way and px*opos6dv ' the availability of necessary 

raw raator in Is locally and soon. Also, before the application 
Is put up to the Licensing Comittoo, cle.arances would be 
required from the R.ailvray Board regarding r.ail transport 
fncilitii,? and from the State Governments .in connection 
with tho availability of power, l-’nd , w'atur, etc. ..After the 
Licensing committee approves the grant of industrial 
licellCG ' • . - 

applicant, a comnunication; is sunlit, to him by, the Government 
setting out certain term.s and conditions on v/hich a licence 
under the Industries (D ,& R) Act would be issued. On the 
applicant's accepting the terns and conditions as imposed 
by the Govornmont, a licence, under the Industries Act is 

: ;f s sue;di^::f ill Au 



IMPCBT LICEHSING MD FOREIGM EXCH/lHGEt 

Obtaining an Industrial licence does not by itself 
equip an Industrialist to start production. There maybe 
required plant, machinery and ra:vr material to- .manufacture 
the proposed comraodity. . In many cases the requisite plant, 
machinery etc. are not. available in the Indigenous market 
and therefore have to be imported from abroad; and for 
this purpose an enterprenuer has to approach the Government 
for the issue of necessary import licence in' his favour. 

It maybe stated that owing to shortage of foreign exchange, 
the Government have not found it possible to grant import 
licences in all cases. The chances for an applicant gettln 
an import licence are brighter if .he himself ■ can make 
satisfactory arrangements for raising external finance or 
if the Government .have facilities in the shape of credits 
or payments arrangements with particular coiintries to finance 
such imports. In the case of external finance, the forms cf 
financing generally acceptable to Government are investment 
in the equity capital of the Indian Company or long term 
finance* repayment liabilities’ in the' coming five to six 
years being heavy, the Government would, generally , not 
agree to financing of Import on the basis of short-term 

* The importer can, however, ascertain in advance whether the 
form of financing he proposes will be acceptable to 
government or not. The. procedure for this is to write 
the Special Officer, Capital Goods, Office of the Chief 
Controller of Imports & Exports, itirnishlng him informations^ 
regards the value of the equipment, purpo.-^e ' for which - 
Imported and the country or countries from which to be imp- 
orted, The Intending importers can also seek Information 
, from the Special ...Officer as to whet.her the Govt, will 
authorise . iiiiports against loans or payment arrangements 
.:;,ne-got-iated,. by, it,,: 


•Tq 
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deferred Daymen ts e'cceot in cane'=‘ where tlie tenorts are 
likely to result in a quick saving or earn i.nr- of foreign 
exchange to enable the pajarents for the itiachinery to be 
made out of such earnings or savings. 

In the ab.^^ence of any special arrangements made v>!±h 
particular countries to finance imports of a substanti??.! 
value of capital goods, the Governments prefers to cons’lder 
such applications for import licences against' long-term 
overseas investment v/hich means that the value of plant 
and machinery should be covered by^ 

(a) foreign capital investments which are not 
likely to be remitted back for a period. of 
10 years or S05 

(b) long-term loan in foreign currency obtained 
from agencies like the Industrial Credit and 
Investment Corporation of India Limited, Bombay 
International Finance Corporation, Washington, 
CommonD’'e.nlth DeA^elopment Finance Company Limited, 

. London. . 

The grant of a cu'-h licence is considered by the Government 
when the'va .ue of the imports required is small and there 
Is no other 'mode of payirents possible. 

Applications for the import of g;oods required to be 



subsiltted either to the Chief Controller of Imports and 

Exports or the Regional Licensing InthoritiGs. Industrialists 

intending to import capital goods and heavy electf i-c^plant s 

into ‘the country have to submit their applications in 

trp-plicate with 5 copies of the list of goods proposed to 

be imported.* They are required to furniph full particulars 

and in description of the plant and machinery they want to 

import from ab or, ad, Tn case the machinery proposed to be 

imported is second-hand or reconditioned, the industrialist 

has to send ;fith his application a certificate from the 

Chartered Engineer in the country of origin indicating the 

age of the machine, its present condition and .expected life. 

For a project falling within the purview of the Industries 

(Development & Regulation) Act, the Industrialist has to 

indicate in his application whether the industrial licence 

necessary under the Act has been obtained by him. In 

addition, the industrialist has to fulfill all conditions 

which are of general application, eg. income-tax verification 

certificate number, treasury receipt, etc. The Government 

does not, generally grant imports licence for an item being 

'fadigenously. The applic-itlon s for import licences 

ApplicatloiivS for Cipltal goods and heavy electrical plant 
are ^ to be addressed to the Special Officer, Capit.al Goods, 

Office of the Chief Controller of Imports and Exports, hew Delhi, 
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o.ro ruforrt;d to the Dirt.'GtQt':'td Gon'^rol of Tochnlcnl 
Dovelopraont to o.scGrtr'.in whothur tho goods propos^-d to bu 
import^a into tliu comitry -nro alr.^:'.dy ooing producc-d 
indig^^nously or not* 

All applications for lic^-^ncos for the iiaport 
capital goods arc. serutiaisod by the- tocbnical anthotgitlos 
concorn^d* md th.^ placed b..foro' the Capital Goods/H^avy 
Electric Plant Coiaraittoo/Stib-commlttco which considers 
their merit for the grant of import licences**. 

The Capital Goods /He avy ElectrlcaiPlant Comiritteo compri^b 
of the representatives of the Ministry of Industries, 
the Department of Economic. Affairs, the Company L.a'Vi? Board 
and the Planning CoEimlss ion. This Committee is divided 
into two; the main comnltteo and an ad hoc committee. 

The ad-hoc committee is a sm'^.li body and hold? weekly mee- 
tings to dispose cf smaller natters. The nain committee 
meets once in .a month "nd deals with taportant natters 
and also decided priorities. After this committee 
approves th e issue of ".n import licences, the papers go 

For inst.ance applications for the import of Ho.avy Electric 
Plant are scrutinised by the Central Water & Power 
■Commission (Power wing), Government of India. 

Apollc''.t ions, for import licences of a value not 
exceeding Rupees 2 lakhs ate, considered by the Chief 
Controller of Iraports and Exports. 
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to the: Chiof Controller of Imports read Exports for 
the r.ctual issue of a licence to the applicant. 

In the case of small scale industries, the. 

.applications for import of machinery and equipment, of 
a value more th.an Rs. 50 , 000 /" are to be sent, in the 

I 

prescribed form, to the. Chief Controller of Imports and 
Exports, together with an essentiality certificate from 
the Director -.of the State concerned or the Regional 
Dcvolopm.^nt Commissioner (Small .S^ale Industries) as the 
case may bo, he applicant is required to indicate in- 
his application wh^^ther the ni'ichiiiery and equipment he 
v/ants to import is the entire requirement for completion 
of his scheme, and if not, the value of the bal'‘^nGe of 
the equipment that he would require l.ater. The Government 
likes to deal with a consolidated application covering 
the entire requirement of n/achinery and equipment .and 
doeS not favour piece-meal application.s. Applications 
for an import licence of a value leSS th-^n Hs, 50 , 000 /- 
Is to be submitted to the port authority concerned. 

The import licence is given against a cert:''.ln luiiipsuri 
of foreign exchange* which is pl'^ced by the Fin'^nce Ministry, 
at the disposal of the Joint Chief Controller in-charge 
of lic.-nsing. The foreign coll.aborat ion agre-^rients 

This lirapsun also includes, foreign exchange obtained- 
by ne-'ns of credit from International Financial In.st- 



are first cleared by the Finance Ministry and then the 
e.xch.an.5'e to be obtained from foreign sources as a resrfit 
of the agreement is sanctioned by the Chief Controller 
of Imports and Exports from the lumpsum to which the 
Finance Ministry adds the exchange obtained through the 
agreement. ^ 

After all the formnllties are over, an import 
licence is issued in duplicate, one copy marked for 
'Customs Purpores' and the other for Exchange Control 
Purposes', The Exchange Control copy serves as an 
authority for. making remittance In force ign exchange through 
the auhtorised dealer- in paytaent of the goorT s to be ^ 
imported. The customs copy enables to the importer to get 
clearance of goods on arrival from the customs authorities. 

FOPEIGH IHVESTiSHT MD COLt/lBORATION; 

The needs of industrial enterprises, especially 

of those falling in the large-scale sector, are so 

■ ; ' ■ ; net A: .1’ 

imraence and varied that they cannot be fully/fromthe 

resources available v/ithin the country. It is therefore, a 

common practice with such industrial undertakings to neet 

their req^iirenents by entering into a." arlous forms of 

foreign collaboration, . The Government policy is to' 
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encourage such colla’Dorat ions pro\''i<:^ecl they conform to 

the general requirerients of its inc’ustrlal policy and are 

calculated to lead to increaaed efficiency in the field 

concerned. Foreign investments v/hich. would eventually 

contribute to the strenthening of the foreign exchange 

position of the country by mking pos'^sible savings on 

inports or by earning forelngn exchange through exports 

are generally favoured. The Government therefore, 

encourages foreign Investnents in the field, of naiiufacturin.g 

and checks them frori being chanelled to trading and 

financial enterprises. Also the Government would like 

foreign investments in those industr3.es in v/hich adequate 

capacity does not alrea-^'y exist in the countir-y. It is 

generally insisted that the foreign Inventors have a 

minority interest in: the collaborated enterprises,* 

and they provide sufficient opportunities for the 

training of Indian personnel in the operation and 

management of the enterprises. In the case of technical 

collaboration agreements involving recurring payments, 

the Government accords approval only if they have a limited 

period of life which does not exceed ten years**. The 

In exceptional cases v/here it is found expedient in the 
national toterest, the Gove3'ni:ient does not object to foreign 
capital havingg control of a concern for a limited period* 

In special clrcuiistsnces, the Goverr!T:'ient allows extension 
of the agreement for a further period, ** 



Government Ip anxiour that the foreign collaboration 
agreements do not lay down any restriction on exports 
from India and also that they do not tie down the Indian 
concern to purchase specialised items like components 
of products from particular countries only. 

All applications seeking approval of foreign coll- 
boration agreements are subultted in the prescribed f^rn 
and in quadruplicate to the Union Ministry '■if Industry. . 
(Industry Policy Section). The applications are considered 
by the foreign Agreements Connittee of the Ministry of 
Industry, which has since been merged with the Capital 
Goopfs/Ifeavy Electric Plant Ccmnittee. After the decision 
is reached, the Government of India sends informuticn to 
the applicant. The formal authorisation imder the Foreign 
Exchange Regulation 'Apt is, however, issued by the 
Reserve Bank of India, 

CA PITAL ISSUE ; ^ 

Alongwith obtaining an industra'.al licence, an 
■import licence and permission for foreign collaboration, 
an industrial undertaking requiring capital issue of more 
thai' Rs. 10 lakhS" needs permission from the Government of 
India' for doing 'so. The ■Government seeks to exercise contr 

:;:;Thl|i:fil;imlt:':Shhslss ihhe:o;be:enLlalf§d;:^^ 
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of the Capital Issues (Control) Act, 1947, and the Rules 
framed thereunder*. An industrialist has to apply to the 
Central Government askinf-'; for any of the following 
permissions; 

1) the consent of the Central Government to the 

issue of capital under the provisions of the Act? 

ii) any alter at ion in the terras and conditions 
of a consent previously given hy the Central 
Government or any extension of the period of 
validity for which such consent was given; 

iii) the regularisation of the issue of any capital 
made without the prior consent of the Central 
Government. 

All applications for the issue of capital are to be 
submitted to the Controller, of Capital Issues, Union Ministry 
of Finance, in quintriplicate and in conform.ity with the 
requirements laid dom in the questionnaire specified in 
the Schedule annoimced to the Rules. 

permission is also necessary xinder the Capital Issues 

Actj, from the Controller of Capital Issues, for any Incoming 

foreign capital in excess of Rs. 10 lakhs. 

tinder^ the Act an 'issue of capital' meaiip the' issuing or 
creation of any securities X'fhether for cash or otherwise, 
and includes the capitalisation of profits or reserves 
for the purpose of converxting partly paid up shapes into 
fully paid up shares or increasing the par value of 
shares already Issued, 



CRITiaiSM OF THE REGULATIG MACHINERY AND FP OCBDURES ; 

It is nov7 a matter of common Isnowledge that inordinate 
delays occur in obtaining various sanctions in connection 
with the establishment of an industrial enterprise. In 

addition to going through dilatory processes of Registration 

■ ■ 

Industrial Licensing, Import Licensing, approval of terms 

of foreign collaboration agreements and capital Issue, 

which involve the Union Government, an Industrialist has to 
■ Local ^ 

deal with the/authorities and. State Government concerned 
for arranging certain other matters like acquisition 
of land, water supply, electricity connection, etc. 

Some of the delays met by the, .Industrialist are because 
of the nature of certain policie.s adopted by Governro,ent 
to achieve certain national objectives and are, therefore, 
unavoidable. But, delays caused'by complicated an^ 
circuitous administrative' ■procedure*^ adopted by Government 
to implement the varloUvS' Regulations are frustrating and 
irritating to the Industrialist. They sap his energies aid 
produce a detrimental effect on the momentum, of industrial i 
activity in the country. 

According to the Licensing Rules an applicant should 
•be issued or denied an industrial licence within three 
months of his applying for the same. In practice, however,; 


the time taken for the issue of a licence is much longer, 

sometimes considerably exceeding a year. An application for 

industrial licence is subjected to exam.ination' by various 

authorities before it is put up to the Licensing Committee 

for approval. The veribus authorities dealing ^■/ith the 

application enter into prolonged paper work^ and cross 

references among them and frequent asking /informat ion from 

the applicant takes consldGrablG time before anything is 

finalised. There is woeful lack of co-ordination between 

■the various dealing authorities with the result that the 

applicant has sometimes to supply the same information agalln 

and again to different off ices, and this information is \ 

asked for in a piece meal fashion which is very irr fating 

to the Industrialist and consumers away lot of his valuable 

time. Even within the- same organisation, the applicant has 

-in connection with 

to., deal with a number of branches/: the various aspects 

of the proposed project. In the Directorate General of 
Technical Development, the application is dealt with by 
the various Directorates, each of which tends to function 
as. a separate entity. Considerable time is taken in 
the D.G.T.D, as the coordination between the various 
Directorates of this organisation is not adequate and the 
dealing officers try to shift responsibility toother 
shoulders. Delay is also observed in getting clearance 



fvom the State -Directorates of In tries in regard to 
matters which are referred to them; viz,, availahility of 
land, water, electricity, etc. The matter does not end 
here and the Ind-as trial ist requrlng -to import plant,, 
machinery and raw materials from abroad has to face further 
dilatory procedures in obtaining an import licence. sHis 
difficulties are increased ov/ing to the chronic .tight-- 
position on foreign exchange front. There is inadequate 
coordination between the D.G.T.D, and, the Import Control 
Authorities resulting in loss of valuable time between 
the date of approval by the D.G.T.D, and the actual 
issue of an import licence by the C.C.I.E. Quite aTten 
Government policy is differently interpreted and applied by 
officials in various dealing offices. In addition to 
long-drawn out procedures, the D.G.T.D. v/ould sometimes 
keep an application pending to watch a developing situation 
as regards availability of the proposed items for import. 

At the time of approving grant of an Industrial licence, 
the Licensing Committee does consider the foreign exchange 
component of the proposed investment. However, the same 
matter is scrutinised again by the C.G./H.E.P. Committee ■ 
while considering the application for Import licence, in 
order to ensure that nothing is imported, which is 
indigenously available; and this takes a long time. 


The frequency with which the C.G./H.BoP. holrls it? meetings 
Is not aiiequate enough to b peed up the issue of foreign 
exchange. Even after the G,G„ /P'.E, P, has approvod. the grant 
of an import licence, delay occures in the actual issue 
of : llconco :by the ,C, C. I.& E, and in the release of 
foreign exchange, on the basis of the licence, by the 
Reserve Bank of India, 

Getting terms of foreign collaboration approved 
from tha Government is a long dravm out process and entailjS 
a. lot of irritation and harassment for the Industrialist, 

The Indian entrepreneur in his bargaining process with 
the foreign collaborator?- is never sure whether the terms 
of agreement he settles would be acceptablo to the 
Government, Whereas the foreign collaborat.br b>.:;fore 
concluding the agreement wants to be ass-umed that the 
terms settled would be acceptable to the Government, the 
authorities in Government would not approve the schemes 
involving foreign collaboration unlos.s t.hey had thoroughly 
examined them from various aspects notwithstandinr- the 
prejudicial effect the consequent delay produces on the 
foreigners' minds who have competitive opportunities of 
investment i.n other- countries,. The delays in granting 
licences and permissions b>..-come cummulative owin.g to the 



related nature of ■ - t>.. r- ■ , : decisions in res- 

pect of the various aspects of establishing a new un'^ertaki 
or expanding the existing imit. On the one hand, an 
industrial licence is sometimes delayed because of 
certain foreign exchange considerat ions and 

on the other agreements with foreign collaborators , take 

■ ■ " ■ ■ ' ■ 
long because the other party is not certain whether 

■: ,:3 ; 

the Indian Industrialist would be able to secure the 
necessary Industrial licence. 

The industrialists desiring to make use of foreign^ 
loans. 'are put to further hardships of procedures and have 
to comply v/ith v.arious conditions imposed both by the 
Indian Government and by the aid giving countries. Moreover 
there is no clear procedure ■ laid down for the procurement 
of foreign credit and therefore long delajrs become inevit- 
able. It has quite often been remarked that the slow rate 
of utilization of foreign loans ha.s been an important 
factor restraining economic development. 

It would be seen from the foregoing paragraphs that 
the present administrative procedures meant to regulate 
■h ■■ • and control the expansion of capacity in 

in Private 

Industry, have le d to many irritations for the private 
industrialist, '^he delays and difficulties encountered 



by him in establishing an eni^r prise create all sorts of 

uncertain '.ties and - suspicious in his mind and put a 

restraining influence on him to do anything like .advance 

project planning. He would move the Government for 
. putting : 

various sanctionp/forth proposals absolutely necessary for 

the purpose , and, start work seriously only after Gove name rfc’s 

approvals are all in hand. 

It may be said to the credit of the Union Government 
that it has been receptive to the call for.'. reforms in 
these procedures and has set up expert committees to 
study and. make recommendations on the various problems 
connected X'Tith the administration of Regulatory legislation^ 

INTERIM REPORT. OF THE SWAMIMATHM COMMITTEE; 

■ , — i mu \\ \m n wi w i w ' " ^ " 

The Government of India;, Ministry of Industry, by 
a Resolution dated the 24th September, 1963, set up a 
Committee under the Chairmanship of Shri T. Swaminathan, 
to review the operation of controls aoplicable to the 
establishment of additbnal inf^ustrial capacity under the 
Industries (Development & Regulation) Act, the' import 
of capital goods, the issue of capital, . foreign 
investment and collaboration and to suggest such modifi- 
cations as would reduce delays in decision. The 
Committee in its Interim Report submitted towards the end 
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tile 

of /last year confinsed itself to, two ing-ln reconimendations. 
The first re commend Fit ion relates to a speedy procedure for 
according clear an CD in principle (the issue of a 'letter 

of intent’) to the establishment of additional industrial 

■ ■ . ■ 

capacity. The second recommendation relates to a special 
procedure for the speedy processing of ail applications 

■ 'll'". ^ 

relating to certain 'key' industries* which are either 
important for the promotion of self-sustaining industrial 
growth or are industries in which there is a substantial , 
gap in the achievement of plan tapgots. 

The committee has stressed that it is of the utmost 
importance that the applicant should know as early as peb- 
ble whether government wi, 11 be : prepared to consider 


The list of key industrios^ons ists of the- followingt 
(1) Pig Iron, (2) Alloy steel, (3) Perro-chrome and other 
Ferro Alloys except Ferro Manganese and Perro-silron, 

(4) Malleable iron castings, (5) Steel Castings, ( 6 ) 

Steel for'gings, (7) S.tructurals (heavy), (8) Industrial 
Machine Py, .(9) u .rahes, (10) Machine tools including 
small tools. Dies, jigjS aned f ixtures , ■ (11) Automobile 
Ancillaries, (12) Coated las Ives, (13) Electric winding 
Wires, (14) ' Pert ilizers , (15) Sulphuric Acid, (16)Caustlc 
Soda and soda as.h, (17) Rubber chemicals, (18) Petro- 
chemicals including ■ synthetic rubber, (19) Pesticides, 

(20) Paper & Paper Board, (21) Cement, (22) Pulp (celluloslc 

The list is not exhaustive and is intended to be one 
of inmiediate ,• practicability. This list, it has been 
recommended, should be reviewed . from time to time. 



favourably the proposal put forward by him, as it v;ill be 
difficult for the entreprenuers to negotiate with foreign 
collaborators or suppliers of machinery, without such an 
indication from Governm.ent. They have therefore, recommended 
a procedure under which a 'letter of intent' can be issued 
within about a month from the date of receipt of the 
application*. The Committee has further recommended that 
the 'letter of intent' should be valid for a specified 
period, say from 6-12 months, and that, if within this 
period the applicant does not submit all the remaining 
applications for the various clearances, the letter of intent 
should automatically stand cancelled. It is th ought that 
is this way the difficulties in regard to the prompt weeding 
out of infru' ctuious licences can be overcome to some extent. 
It has also recommended that adiile considering individual 
applications for the issue of letters of intent , there need 


To ensure expediticais clixsposal of the applications, the 
committee has recommended certain time schedules to be followed 
in the disposal of the applications. The time schedule 
suggested is as follows; The new receipt section in the 
Ministry of Industry should send out. to the various author- 
ities, copies of the applications within three days of their 
receipt in the special section. The State Directors of 
Industries are to be given 3 weeks within which to offer their 
comments. If no comments from the State Governments are 
received within this period, it ;dll be prosuiii.;d that the 
State Government have no objection to the propos-^jd application 
and that this will be further processed on that assumption. ' 
The D.G.T.D. should finalise its views and communicate them 
to the administrative Miniatry within a period of 3 weeks. 

It will be the responsibility of the administrative llinistry 
concerned to send, within a period of one month of the 
receipt of the application, a brief note making appropriate 
recomn^endatlons, incorporating also the technical views of 
the DGTD, to the Secretary of the sub-cemmittee for placing 
the' case before.- the: sub- comm it tee, , (Contd. next page) 
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be no rigid or ttee consuming scrutiny , in each case, of 
the availability of fuel, pot/er, rail transport and 
other facilities. 

The Committee has drawn, up a list of Iri'^Usti’los to 

be treated as 'key’ industries. It has recommended that the 

issue of a 'letter of intent' applications for all fufthet 

clearances required in the case of these 'key' industries, 

such as foreign collaboration approval, issue of capital, 

Import applications, etc., should be submitted simultaneous 

so that they may be considered at one meeting by the 

Licensing sub-committee within about a m-onth of the 

■ at, 

receipt. The Committee has .'also recommended that/the 
* letter of intent ' stage, the sub-committee of the Licensing 
Committee should give special attention to the applications , 
relating to these 'key' industries, with a view to indicat inj 
if possible, the source from which foreign exchange is 
likely to be available. It has also been recommended 
that the industries included in the 'key' list should be 
given special- preferential treatment in respect of release 
of foreign exchange and regarding all other clearances 
such as the permission . for issue of capital. 

In addition, the ^ Committee has recommended that 
;:y;l:ifl-:|:-;::;l:lv;iLey eishbu ldlbe^va,::^^;5 

(From Page The notes for the sub-cqrmlttee of the Licensing committee 
26,) to consider applications: 'fop let.^^ of intent industrial 



Industry, which will function as the co-ordinating 
Ministry, to deal exclusively x^^ith the receipt of all 
applications for licences , under the Industries Act, and 
also the applications for the subsequent clearances that 
may be required, and for. their prompt distribution to the 
other authorities concerr^.. To facilitiate linking up 
in the vaiious Ministries, etc., Of the papers relating to 
a particular case , it has been proposed that eadh application 
should be serially numbered in the order of receipt in 
the receiving section of the Mini rtry of Industry, and that 
the endorsements on the copies to the other Ministries, 

etc., should bear thls‘ serial number. Each applicant is to 
application for purposes of future reference and all future 
be informed of the serial number allotted to his/corres- 
pondence on the application v/ill indicate this reference 
number. In order to avoid time consuming movement of 
files from one Directorate to another within the D.Cr.T.D. 
the Committee has suggested that resort should be had to 
the procedure of meetings of all officers concerned, as 
far as practicable. 'The committee has also' .'recommended 
that the main v/ork of consideration of applications should 
be by a Sub- committee of the Licensing Coimmittee constituted 
as follais; Secretary, Ministry of Industry, (Chairman) ^ 
Secretary, Department ' of Economic Affairs' of his repres- 
sentativeS Secretary Department of Technical Development j 
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■ or his representative ; a representative of the Corapany 
Law Division of the Ministry of Finance, Secretaries . of t3® 
Administrative Ministries concerned or their representatives 
a representative of the Planning Commission. ■ . 

GOVSRIIMBMT'S DECISIONS OH TF£ COMMITTEE'S IITTl^IM REGOMt»llNDA 

The Government accepted in principle the recomBiendat- 

"ions of the Committee, Under the new arrangement in1:en- 

ding entrepreneurs are to send their applications in the 

prescribed -forms with 10 spare copies to the co-ordination 

and Licensing Progress Section (C.L.P. Section) of the Minij 

of Industry which will act as the coordinating Ministry 

for all industries, -^^etters of Intent to be issued will 

indicate the period for which they ^^r^ll be valid, V/itnin 

the period specified .in the letter of intent, entrepreneurs 
are expected to finalise other aspects of their schemes 

!■ such as forcing collaboration arrangements for Import 

of capital goods, proposal for i.ssue of capital etc., and 
If the applicant clearance to the authorities concerne 

submit tliese appiicat"- for /does not make adequate progress 

. within the stipulated time, the letter of intent would 
automat ically lapse and requests for extension of time 
would not OTd,inarily be . entertained. In the case of 'key' 
industries, ? the Government have decided that after the 
issue of letter of intent, all applications for subsequer 
clearances such as import of capital goods, approval of 
foreign collaboration terms and consent for issue of 


capital will be considered simultaneously and therefore 
the industrialists shoulci send such applications all at 
the same time to the C,L. P. Section of the Ministry of 
Industry, 

PINAL -REPQPT- OF THE SWAIilHATM COMMITl-EE; 

In its final report , submitted on 18th March^ 1964, 
the Committee has considered procedures and matters other 
than those covered by the re commendations in the Interim 
Report. The following are its main recommendations; 

1) Procedure for Industries other than ’key industries; 

In respect of Inrlustries other than ’key' Industrie^ 
the committee has suggested that, wherever the 
availability of foreign exchange is not the main 
limiting factor, after the Issue of a letter of intent 
all subsequent6learances , such as the Import of 
■Capital goods, approval of foreign collaboration terms 
and issue of capital should be given within three 
months from the date of receipt of the respective 
applications. A procedure for keeping a close 
watch on timely Clearances has also been prescribed, 
li) Special procedure- for certain industries other than 
'key' industries, which are import saving orsub- 
sequently export-oriented;. The Committee has 



listed a few industries in which substantial 
imports are at present taking place. It has 
recommended that the special procedure for 'key^ 
industries should be made applicable to these Indu-s 
stries and also in the case of any other industries 
which Government consider to be af special 
importance from, the point of view of »Bamlng 
substantial amounts of fore Ign exchange through 
experts. 

Procedure relating to licensing of Raw materials/ 
Components? As dela^^s in th'=^ issue of licences for raw 
materials affect industrial production 
the committee has suggested that ways and means 
should be foun-d of issuing licences x/ithln three 
months from the commencement of each licensing 
period. If, for >ny reason, this procedure is not 
found practicable, in the interests of ensuring con- 
tinuous production^ the Committee has recommended 
that ad hoc licences equal to 50 ^ of the value of 
the licence for the first half of the previous 
licensing' year should be issued. For the second hal: 
the Committee has recommended that all licensees 
should be authorised by a General notification to 



utilise at least 50 ^ of the value of the licence 
for the i • ■ ... -0 second half j pending the final 

asmoun cement of policy, for th<?® period. The Committee 
has also suggested that while issuing licences for 
raw materials, the limitations should normally be 
value - wise and not quantitative, so that the 
licencee has the discretion to import any of the 
permissible items listed in the licence in such 
proportions as may be necessary. 

Forms of application for industrial licences and 
licences for the Import of Capital Goods; The 
Committee has suggested some modifications to these 
forms, mainly v^it) a viev/ to ensure simplifications 
in some X'/ays, Mother consideration that has been 
taken into account is the extent of detailed infor- 
mation likely to be available: to the applicant 
at the time of his application. The Committee has 
recommended the submission of two applications for 
industrial licence, only a preliminary applications 
(along with the TreasuryvChallan) to enable 
the issue of a letter of intent speedily, and the 
other a final application at a later stage at the 
time of theissuG of a form.al. industrial licence. 
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The consideration which has guided the committee in 
suggesting two a;pplications instead of one application 
as hitherto is that at the time of initial application, 
the entrepreneur does riot have ■ a detailed, clear pic- 
ture of all the items prescribed in the” applicat Ion- 
form, "■ It is not -unlikely that iri respect- of many 
df the items ' on -which .iriformat ion has be'en, furnished . 
by I'the i^bpl leant ’in ' the prelimlriary-'dappllcat ion tte 
position may change ' substantially-^ df ter consultations, 
and negotiations with- foreign c bliriborat Ions and 
machinery suppliers, both 'indigeri-btis" and -foreign. 

As the Licensing ' sub- committee's final- decision on 
the corivers Ibn' of ' a-'letter' of' intent' into an industrial 
licence would depend on ' aA borrect final appraisal of 
all material factors, a final application is also 
proposed. In the case 'of 'key' industries, this flial 
application is to be considered alongwith the simult- 
aneous consideration of the subsequent clearances 
relating to Capital goods, foreign collaboration terms 
issu55 "of capital, etc. In case of the remaining in- 
dustries the final application is to be submitted 
either along with the- capital goods application -or at 
some other suitable point of time when all the 
relevant final details are available to the applicant, 

This final application is' to be Considered by the 
administrative Ministry concerned before conversion 
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Government have accepted in principle the 
recommendations of the Committee. Government believe that 
it should be possible to issue licences with a period of 

t^ree months from the commencement of each licensing period; 
every endaa;v our Would be made to ensure this. Should 
there 5 however , be delay, government have devised a simple ^ 
alternative procedure to secure the object which the 'Committee 
had in view. Instead of issuing ad hoc lice rh.es < it is 
proposed to take action as under s 

Ci) In the case of industries where annual licencing 
is done .'nd where the raw naterial requirements 
are nob likely to be met from rKwly d eve loped 
indigenpus ■ soiffces , annual licences of the same 
. value as for the previous year would be issued 
subject to the condition that during the first 
half of the licensing period only 50^ of the 
value of the annual licence can be utilised. 

There would be simultaneous authorisation for 
the utilisation of an additional 25 % from 
the commencement of the second half of the 
licensing period. The value of these licences 
would be suitably a djusted X'/hen the final 
policy for the period is announced. 

(ii) In other caseq licences for the Industry's 
requirements for the first half year will be 
issued of a value not exceeding the value 





licensed for the first half of the previous 
licensing period. The additional a ut,horisat ion 
of' 25^ of the value of the annual licence 
for the second half of. the licensing period 
will not however , be made in the c ase of 
established importers* ^ 

THE RAO COM^IITTEE: 

# ' 

Another Committee was appointed in June 1963, by» 

the Government of India, Ministry of Finance, under the 

Chairmanship of Shri V.K,R.V. Rao, to examine the procedures 

for the negotiation, allocation and disbursement of external 

assistance and to suggest nnasures to ensure speedier 

and more efficient utilisation; to examine the probletns 

encountered by the private sector in its search for foreign 

technical • collaboration or foreign capital investment. 

. . ■ -of the 

It may be relevant to mention here those/recommendations 
of the Committee which concern the'^scope of our present 
paper/. • ; ' ' 

There are various ways in v/hich Private Sectbr 
secures ext6j.nal funds to f inance the import of equipne nt 
needed by it. In the case of major projects, the private 
industrial units are Authorised to negotiate loans direct 
from foreign institutions, such as the U.S.AJ.D. and the 
Export-Import Bank, the Inter natiional Finance Corporation 

* The Committee on Utilisation of External Assistance. 


and the Gompnwealth Development Finance Corporation of 
the U«K. Medium .sized projects are financed by financial 
institutions in India such as the Industrial Finance 

India and the. Industrial credit and Invest- 

. Corporation of Inf^ia, which grant sub-loans 

ment/in foreign exchange tb the private sector, against 

, “ exchange loans' available to them from 
f qreign/t he world n&.nk, the USAID, the Gerna-hr'-Kreditanstalt , 

etc. Moreover, the Private Sector can obtain foreign 

exchange from loans borrowed by-the Indian Government 

from foreign Governments , by paying to the Government of 

India, .an . equivalGnt amount In -rupees. ' 

Loans are first pledged by the foreign institutions 

and then loan agreements are boncluded. It is' only after 

this, tia t orders for the specific equipnEnt are placed. 

Considerable time is taken both between the pledging of 

loans, a-nd: the conclusion of loan agre e be nts and between 

the loan agreement and the,, placing of orders. The external 

loans are of two types , namely , tied loans and those loans 

whichare available for non-project purposes. Tied loans 

can be utilised only for the specific project and the 

particular items as agreed to between the local and the foreign 

parties. Another form of tied loans is the one 'Which ' binds 

the .user to mke use of .only permitted' "source's -of supply 

of materials to be fimneed by 'the assistance. , The Committee 

is of the o.pinion that dela-ys.:' -in .the ■utlli.satlun of-'extsr nal 

assistanc.6 can be _c,o.nsi4ET3-''^ry f adU^ if ..economic and 

. tec hnical feasibility studies for the projects a re made 

before-hand and project reports are prepared much in advance 



of securing the assistance 5 as this would , enable immediate 
placing of orders* These project reports could tie prepared 
by approved consultancy firms and should be of a high 
standard so as to be acceptable to the institutions providing 

assistance without any further refersnce to a firm nominated 

% ' ■ 

by the aid giving agency. The foreign •'.n st it ut ions might 
be approached to provide loans for the preparation of these 
project reports, involving' substantial foreign exchange* 
expenditure, even without tnemselves necessarily committing 
to finance the project itself, i-t is important that the scop< 
of, the project is not changed at a later stage. The Indian 
Investment Centre should expand its -activitie s and assist 
the new entrepreneurs to develop, pro jects in a manner 
acceptable to financing Institutions and ^o5.^af)orators» 
Howeve--, if the loans are not tied to specific projects, 
the , industr ialist has greater freedom to utilise them 
speedily for his various needs. The Committee has therefore 
recommended that efforts should be made to secure greater 
share of aid in non- project form. It has further recommen- 
ded that the scope- of tied . loans should be liberally defined 
to cover co mponents 'and balancing plcixOti. required to be 
imported to manufacture complete plants in India, and 
the initial stock of components of machinery manufacturing 
industries whose equipment is financed by aid. Some 
projects require small amounts of equipment from third 
countries ;a-hd in such cases the industrialists have to • 
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spend a considerable tim?. to locate suitable me an- s of 
:t‘inanGing such requirements. In this regard. the committee 
has recommended that in order to reduce delays at least 
10 per cent of the, aid made available fora project 
should be permitted to be utilised in third countries, 

*' The Committee has observed that in the case of 
some units in the Private Sector though, foreign exchange 
having teen earmarked from the funds available to the 
Government from other Governments, the industrial unit 
has not been able to make use of it. owing to, its inability 
to raise rupee finance against which, it can be got 5 and 
this non-availability of adequate ■ rupee finance has operated 
to .delay the implementation of a number of priority pro^je'cts. 

The Industrial Finance Gorporatioh and the Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation of India have gone some 
way to provide finance for this purpose, Also thei-rupee 
resources have teen augmented recently. The Committee, 
however, feels that such like inst itutirnal arrangements 
should be reviwed by Government vath a view to provide 
rupee finance adequate enough to, meet the growing needs 
of the ^rivate Sector. The Committee has also recommended 

that larger amounts of external assistance, than in the 

of equipment against cash paymen 
past should be made available for the import /in rupees 

by the private, industrial units concerned. 
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The Committee has ap.pr€ciate4 the practice of 
setting monetaiy limits for the import of standard plants 

' ' I' ' ' 

in respect of .certain industries like Cement, Paper, Sugar 
of Super-phosphate, According to this practice an indus- 
trial unit is given freedom to import any items of equip- 
ment, subject to the monetary ceiling prescribed by , 

% 

Government, without any detailed scrutir^r of items proposed 
for import,, provided of course that no banned item is* 
included, the Committee has recommended that this practice 
should be extended to as mary. more industries as possible. 
The, Committee has also r eeommended that in the case of 
small industrial units .with fixed assets of less tte n 

Rs.25 lakhs the detailed check of items proposed to be 

■ ■ ■ 

imported should.' not be carried out. The D, G.T.D. should 
take a broad view as to the legitimate amount of foreign 
exchange needed by such a unit and there should not be any 
detailed scrutiny of import applications from such units 
if the amount involved does not exceed the overallamount 
of exchange allotted and subject of course to banned 
items not being imported and the capacity as proposed 
being established. 

The Committee is of the opinion that Government 
should examine the possibility of framing- standard 
f oreign : g ollabor^at io.h':'b6r^ms--f br . ■ dlf f er 6:nt typas ;::bf 
industry. If further recomTiends that steps should be taken 
::tf :;::ipir©yf ::ihs^:*hyhilabiiit:;y:-fiifd^n^ 
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indigenous supplies of equipment. The Committee also 
feels that greater .attention should be paid than 

Is the ease at present to the collection of information 
with r egard to the prices of imported equipment. Government 
shoald also take steps to publish periodic ally information 
regarding availability of credits from different sources 
for financing the import of equipment. 

The Committee has stressei the need for a review 

of foreign exchange budgeting procedures. The budgeting 

for six month period, as at present done, does not make 

it possible for the industr ial unit to do effective forward 

planning beyond the six month period. The Committee 

has therefore observed that efforts should' be made to 

• so as 

plan foreign exchange budgetZto cover a period of tv;o to 
three years ahead.' The annual licensing of the requirements 
of components and raw-materials of most private sector 
industries is subject to adjustiKnt in value being made 
for the second halves of licences at the start of the 
second half of the ye^r. The Committee recommends that 
Government should make it known to the parties concerned 
that the allotments against the second halves of the 
licence would in any event not be less than some specified 
percentage of the allocations in the first half year and 
that orders to that extent might be placed jn advance. 

• The Committee also reco'mmends that the use^ of assistance of 
different types and of free foreign exchange should be 
properly coordinated. 
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CONCLUSION; 

It is generally appreciated Uy the private sector 
that Government ■ regulation of its activities in the form 
envisaged in the Industries (Development & Regulation) Act 
Is necessary In oons^ancS-lth the needs of planned 
economic development. Opinions, however, differ, as regards 
the effectiveness of administrative procedures adopted to 

implement the various legislations and whether the implementa’ 

process does not stifle private initiative ^ 
and enterprise thereby retarding the growth of private .*• 

industry. The Swam Inathan Committee has done useful work 
in suggesting reforms in the existing; procedures as 
suit our present day needs. ■ The report of the Committee 
deals comprehensively and competently with the many 
shortcomings , in licens ing procedures. With the help of 
the twin Instruments of the 'letter of intent' and the sub- 
committee of the Licensing Committee, it has imparted much 
greater speed and flexibility to the machinery. The ’letter 
of intenti while facilitating negotiation of foreign 
collaboration agreements, will at the same time ensure 
that Industrial capacity is' not block d for long because 
of non-utilisation of licences. The time schedule, i 

emphasis on consultation by meeting’s rather than on files. 
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the special ce 11^ relaxation of the requirements of indi- 
genous clearances, etc, j are all welcome changes. 

All this together with the raising of the licensing limit 
to Es, 25 lakhs, will no clouht speed up industrial activity. 
However, the crucial bottleneck of foreign exchange and. 
the delays attendant on it ^^^ill stlqi persist. It may 
also be necessary to locate the remaining defects in 
procedures which are remediable , 

An attempt should be made for greater coordination 
among the various departments of Government dealing with 
the various aspects of industrial regulation. The possi- 
bility of one Authority examining the different aspects 
of an application for .Licence may be examined, to reduce 
delays which occur when a number of Authorities carry out 
the scrutiny one after another. Quite often the establi- 
ment of an industrial enterprise is delayed because if 
Industrial licence has been obtained, import licence may 
still be awaited, arid if both have been secured, permission 
for Capital Issue may be pending. The possibility may 
therefore be considered. .• of inviting only one comprehensive 
application from the Industrialist for various licences 
and permissions and issuing to him all sanction^ in one 
letter covering, licence to start the Industry, authority 
to raise the capital subscription . to shares, foreign ex- 
change for machinery, technical- know- how, raw materials 



.and components, Otherwlpe, the question of star!dardi- 
s at ion of ftrais, which have to be submitted to the 
various authorities, for obtaining - different licences, 
should be given serious consideration^. 

As the interpretation of Government pnlipies and 
their implementation is done by Individual of fleers,^ it 
is necessary that those who deal with the problems of 

■i' 

industries should adopt a positive and helpful attitude 
towards the difficulties of those engaged in industry. 

These officers should possess requisite technical 
qualification'^ and knovr ledge of f inance and business mfethod 
of industries. Government will do well to inst itute^^^^^^^^^ ^ 
schemes for the training of these officers in trade, . y 
finance and Sndustry. 
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This paper exaunlneR two sets of machinery by which 
private inr^ustry (hereafter referred to as just industry) 
is influenced by Government. Namely , the .machinery fb r 
consultation betvreen industry and government and> the govern- 
mental machinery for regulating industry. Both these gets 
of machinery came of age with the Industries (Development 
and Regulation) Act of 1951. Ifere, they are reviewed, 
and flowing from the reviews certain tentative suggestions 
for their Improvements are put forward, x^rhich may be 
considered by the Conference, 

The background against which the two sets of madiiiiery 
have to be viewed is, of course, that of the generally acc- 
epted principles of planning and of a mixed, economy. 

Can ' t the se pr inc Iple s as re f ie cte & in the consult at ive 
and regulative machineries be made more fruitful of 
practical results by making their re spedt ive embodiments 
m*ore and more in keeping with their true spirit? 

THE MACHINERY FO^ CONSULTATION; 

The machinery for consultation consists mainly of 
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following bodies. The Development Councils 5 the Central 
Advisory Council of Industries, the. Import and Export 
Promotion Advisory Councils, Planning Groups, the Steel 
Advisory Committee and the Joint Plant Committees etc. 

In' this paper the emphasis is placed on the Development 
Councils as they were felt to be the most important and 
typical of such bodies. 

ffiELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS; 

At the outset certain general observations may be 
made about these bodies. In consi'''’ering their effectiveness, 
one should be reminded of the fact that apart from performing 
the function of consultation, they perform, in most 
instance, other functions also. Theoretically, they 
may be either consultative, expert or for independent 
administration, but in practice, often the same body perf- 
orms all three functions. The Development Councils, for 
instance, act as expert committees with sub-committees 
dealing with technical problems, as well as consultative 
bodies, A part of the Central Advisory Council of Industries, 
its Standing Committee, may be considered to be an expert 
committee though the Council itself is almost purely 
advisory. The Export Promotion Councils perform functions 



which are primarily adminiptrative though the^y also “act 
as conpultative bodies. The multiplicity of functions, 
incipient in some cases, creates some problems for these 
bodies. Thus the considerations relating to strength of 
the bodies, the method of choosinf members, frequeiicy of 
meetings etc, are different in the case of the three 
aspects. Thus an expert committee is best nominated by the 
Government department concerned while in nominating the 
members of a consultative body the opinions of the associ- 
ations of the owners, employees and .consumers should be 
given due weight. Thus the multiplicity of function 
necessarily involves compromises in their const it ut ion ’*and 
working. These compromises should be worked out consciously 
and after due thought has been bestowed on them so that 
any one function is not undue ly cramped. 

The effectiveness of such bodies depends to a large 
extent on the attitudes towards them of the Government 
and Government officials, on the one hand, an^ of the 
industralists an^ experts, on the other. All sides ha^>e 
to show dedicated Interest and co-operation. The Gover- 
nment and Its officials are at times inelmed to consider 
inr^ustry’s views as not important while representatives 
of industry are sometimes unable to take an objective view 
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of t/ie needs of the in^'’ustr-y and try -to advance their own 
personal Interests, For these rea='ons, the problems of • 
composition of the vjirious bodies should be given greater 
eonslderatlon. These problem.s nmy be described as the 
problems of quality, of balance, of harmoney and of external 
prestige. In this connection much, can be learnt from the 
actual experience of the working of each individual body. 

At the same time of its reconstitution the changes in 
composition indicated by such experience should be brought 
about, 

DEVELOPI^NT G0 1^IC |I^ IN IBITAIK; 

The conception of the Development Councils was 
l.'nTgely borrowed from Britain. In Britain the habit of 
consultation between government and industry became firmly 
rooted during the war. The Working Parties set up just 
after the war by the Board of Trade to survey a x^ide 
range of industries wore at one in recoram.ending the 
establishment of re are sen tat ive bodies in every industry. 

The purpose of the Industrial Organization and Development 
Act (1947) was to create such bodies vjith authority to 
raise compulsory levies and to undertake a variety of 
teclanical and. commercial activities. , However, these bodies, 
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knoTO as Development Coimc is 1, failed to' enlist industrial 
support, and by 196D only 2 survived. The insufficient 
industrial support has been attributed to the objections 
of the industrialists to the independent- members and union 
officials sittinp on the Council and to the payment of a 

compulsory levy as also to their fear that the Council 

. : '# ' ■ 

might in some way give .the Government a greater measure of 
control over - induptr-’’al affairs. These inhibiting factors 
don't appear to be relevant to Indian conditions, 

DEVELOPMSMT COUNCILS IN PARLIAMENT; 

In India the DeveloDment Councils v/ere formed under 
the Industries (Development aid Regulation) Act 1951, 

During the parliamentary debates on the Bill the Govern- 
ment members explained their conception of the Development 
Councils, As is leiovm the Bill, first introduced in 
1949 was considerably modified o.t a later stage X'Jhen it 
v/as again committed to a new setect Committee, The 
Development Councils gained prominence only in the 
revised Bill. These Councils along with the Central 
Advisory Council of Industries were to replace the orlglnall 
proposed Central Industries Board, to give industry a 
voice on government controls. The Development Councils 
were also conceived as the machinery for developing 



as the machinery for developing industry from within, 
creating pool' of teclinical personnel, disseminating 
technical Iniow ledge otc. Apprehensions about the effoct- 
ivGiiess of the Councils xi/'ere also voiced at this stage of 
parliamentary debated on the^ Bill. It ’vas said that the 
Development Councils were too large to be effective, 
that- the Government would ill-treat then as it did nil 
the advisory bodies, th-at they would be just another bureau 
cracy link separating in'^'ustry from Government, that 
they would be inadequa.ta to meet the development needs 
of industry, that they would bo used, by industrialists for 
their own ends etc, 

DgyE LOR-iENT GO UH ClJij IN PLMhlMG COMIS'SION; 

However, Development Councils v;ere gradually 
launched. The Planning Coi-nmission, whose inception had 
on important bearing on the 5:'ovision of the Industries 
Act had the following to say about the Councils in the 
First Pi Vo Year Plan. ”Tho major, instrunont envisaged . 
under the Apt for establishing the necessity liaison 
between the public snd the private sectors and. for ensuring 
that the development in private industries conform more 
and more to tho pattern ■ planned , is the institution of 
Development Councils. The Intention is to build up 
machinery from within o.ach industry to examine the problems 



of tliG industry and to evolve iriothods for scour iriy steady 
improvement in st.andcards of. production, quality of 
sorvicos and managoment. The necessary administrative 
and technical .=:taff for these councils 11 he provided hy 
Government”. Vfith the launching of thv.^ First pfan, '■ 
Dovelopmenf Councils ¥^re to bo sot up immodiatoly fo:# 

7 indu'-tries .and th^., est.ahlishment of Devolopm-^nt Counc’ils 
Wore for othoT In^-ustries ¥as to be planned in the 
lights of exp--rienco gained with the Councils sot up* 

GPOWTH OF PEVELQPMT CDUHCILS; 

In 1951-^ Dc VO lopmcn 3 Councils wore set up for' . 
Bicycles, Sugar,' Hoavy Chemicals and Diesal engines. 

In 1955-56 Development Councils were Set up for Light 
Electrical Industries, Heavy Electrical Industries^ 
Pharmaceuticals and Drugs, Heavy Chemicals (Alkalis), 
Woolen T;-xtllv-s uid Art Suk Textiles. Today there are 
jDeVelopment Councils'; for ;1 9; grou^ 

(1) Bicycles, Sv.;Wlng M-achinv^s .and Instruments 

(2) Machinv.. building Industry 

(3) Drugs and Pharmacv-ut leals 

(4) Sugar 

(5) Inorganic Chemic.al Industries 

(6) Non-ferous Metals and Alloys ... 

(7) Paper, Pulp and Allied Industries 
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(8) leather nnd Lw at h^r goods 

(9) Machin.'^ Tools 

(10) Light Electrical Industries 

(11) Automobiles, Automobiles Anc ill arios and Transport 

Vehicle Industries 

(12) Woollen Industry 

(13) ’ Art Silk Industry 

(14) Oils, Soaps and Paints 

(1'5) Food Proeessing Industries 

(16) Heavy Electrical Industries : , 

(17) Organic Chemical Industries 

(18) Glass and Ceraxaics, and' 

(19) Internal Combustion Engines, Power Driven pumps 

Air Compressors and Blov/ers, 

BASIC FACTS AIBOUT DEY'ELOPiffiMT COUNGILSj^ 

The maximum membership of these Councils is 30, 

A coupcil may set up sub-committ-.es and panels to study 
specific issues. The membership of those panels/sub- 
committees is not statutorily laid down, . Members a.ttonding 
the moetins of the Councils and pane Is /sub- comm it tees 
.are- entitled to T.A, and D.A, an a.dmissable unden the rules. 
No other remuneration is paid to the members. The councils 
consist of members representing the fO'ilowing interests? 
owners; convsumers'" labour 'nd persons having teohnicl 



knowiodgG, Thvj Councils, on the ovorng*^ meet 2 to 3 
times in n. y^r.r .it dlff--:rGnt places in the country. 

The pane Is /sub- commit to os meet more oft^n. An 
officor of the Dlrv-ctoT-itu-Gen.^ral of Tochnic.il Deve- 
lopment (D. G.TvD, ) /Textile Commissioner /Ministry of Pood 
md Agriculture is the Socret.iry of the Council. Why.e 
representation is not given to particular States, caro^ 
is taken to see that there is eVen r-egion,al representation 
on the Council, Similarly the interests of small- scalo^^^^^ 
industries are .also represented on those Councils, 
Representation on the Council is not given to Ferdoritions, 
Associations etc. Appointments are m.ado in the 5.ndividuil 
c.apieiry on the persons concerned who in the opinion of 
the Government X'/ould represent the interests of nny of 
the four of individual Industries categories or of the 
industr:/ .as a whol ^-.5 by virtue of th^ir personal quali- 
fications, experience and merit. It m.ay so happen that 
persons ohoosen for appointment on the Council are .alre-ady 
members of representative associations etc. in the isidustr; 
This is only accidental. The Coimcil consists mainly of 
non- officials. Off Icial/qu.dsi- official membership is 
generally':::aS:'bielowt;r:r;^^^^ • 'a-v 

(a) a representative of D.G.T, D. ' ■ 

■ ;rGpbe bent hbiyeh 
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(»c) a rc^prus^-ntativo of C.S, I.R. y I.S. I, j N.G.A.E.R. 

otc. arc also tliorv. on some Councils, 

The Comcils are r\.constituted, uVory two years . Ev^^ry 
Development Council may hold. tr<ansfer property rnd sue and 
be sued, • ■ 

It has buon statutorily laid dovm that a Devolopracnt 
Council shall prep ar-w -nd transmit to the Central Govern- 
ment and to the Central Advisory Council of Industries, 
annually, a report setting out what has bov.n done jn the 
discharge of its functions during the- preceding financial 
yv;ar. The report inc:ud=„.s "^n audited statement of the- 
accounts of a Development Goiincil, A copy of e-^-ch report of 
a council shall be laid before parlla^ient by the Central 
Government, i^ho Central Government can dissolve a Council 
when it thinks it ceases to be useful and its assets would go 
to tho Central Government after liabilities are met. The 
Industries Act envisaiged ,a cess of not more than 2 -annas 
per cent of th-.- v alue of the goods produced by the 
industries to be levied by the Central Government and to 
bo handed over to the Council for the discharge of its 
functions e.g, promotion of research, improvement in 
qudlity^-- training etc, , The ccss, however, is not now being 
levied at all. The .administrative ..,xpenses of the Councils 
are paid from the monoys provided by Parliament, as was 
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provide 1 for in the Indus trios Act. The Chnirmon of n 
Dovolopmont Council is oppointv.d by the Cv^ntral Cov^riim^nt 
^rom .mongst tli.. nioinburs of that Gcijincils nnd con hold 
office for n p«-;riod not oxo-o ding two yc-nrs from th^-; date 
of his appointment and noth^xt^^nding boyond thv^ jDoriod of 
his membership of the Council, Any proposal X'/hich a 

' ■> ,■ 

Council is required to consider may b^- rv^fs-rrod to all 
its members either at its mmetings or by circulation 
among all its members .and any proposals so clrculat.-.d and 
approved by a majority of members by signin.g it shall bu ’ 
as ^jffectual and binding as if such had bev:;n passv^d at a 
meeting of the Council j provided th."'t at least one-thd^rd 
of tb^„ total number of members of Council but not less 
than thr-ee members have recorded thv^ir vieXArs on the 
proposal, Oth^r matters such as list of business, proce- 
dure at meetings, duties of Secr^^tary, authentication of 
act and proceedings etc, are d>^alt arith in the Development 
Councils (Proccdural)Rules 1952, 

FUNCTIONS OF DiYELOPMENT COUNCIL; 

In the Industries Act it is laid dox^m that a 

^ , X e x x x. , ; . : , a x; xx-: . : ^ ^x - x x^ ' : x. aX\ ■ xax :xx:'e 

Developm^-iit Council xfill perform such functions of a 

kind specified in the Second Schedule as raay be assigned to 
it by the Central Government ‘‘nd for XArhose exercise by 



thv::, Duv^lopxnont Coxincil it "pp^^ ".rs to thv, Cv^nti"’.! Govorr- 
p^nt oxpodi^^nt to provide in order to inGroosc the 
officioncy or productivity in the Schodulud Industrie:;? j to 
improve or develop the s^rvicws, tlirt such industry 
renders or could r^^nder to th^ c ommunity or to h-ncble 
^uch industry or group of industri.^s to render such 

f 

service more economically. According to the Second 
Schedule the functions which may he r.ssignv.d to Develop-* 
men t Councils arc 1) rwcommeilding t'^.rgv.ts for productinn 
programmes and r>:.viewing progresss from time to time; 

2) suggv- sting norms of efficiency, improving quality, 
reducing costs etc.; 3) hotter m-'^rketing; 4) undertaking 
enquiry as to matv.ri'^.ls and'equipm^^nt, methods -.^tc,; 5) 
training of persons in the Industry; 6) retraining of 
.retrenchv-d p<-rsonnel; 7) promoting sci.^ntific and industrial 
Tv-Search, in industrial psychology, etc.; 3) st'^ndar— 
dizlng of products, accoiinting methods v.;tc; 9) invv-sti- 
g-ating possibility of decentralising stages and procv-sa 
of production ^d.th a view to v-ncouraging the growth of 
allied snall-sc'.le and cottage industries; 10) advising 
on any matter r>-lating to thv- industry (other than 
renun-ration and conditions of employnv-nt) as to t-diich 
the Central Gov-rnmont may request the Development 
Council to advise etc. 



In order to find out how tli^ Dcvelopir-v^nt Councils 
v/ork^d in prccticv- ond to Jnvitvj coini'mits on th^lr working, 
thu Indicn Sd'iool of Public Admin is tret ion issued n 
quostionneir^.- to ebout 300 members of the varioii,s Develop- 
ment Councils. 'The response, as responses to quest ioraaa ires 
go, was good and the School received about 80 replies* 

The following remarks on the working of the Development 
Councils and the suggestions for the ir improvement are 
largely based on these replies though they are also a ’ 
result of discussions with the officials of the D.G.T.D. 
and the Industry Ministry and others. , ■* 

GOVERNMEKT MW DEVBLOPMEM. T ; COUIICILS; 

The delay on the part of the Government in acting 
upon the suggestions and recommendations of a council ■' 
depends on the nature of these recommendations. Thus, 
some have to be referred to other Ministries and this 
naturally takes time. The recommendations of the Coimcils 
accepted by Government depends on hov; many of them are 
reasonable and practicable and of', general benefit. The 
non-f inanclal recommendations are taken up immediately 
by the Secretary to ensure, the smooth working of the 
industry. The *^overnment attitude to a Council also • 

s^^,iilt^;;;;|;: 0 |'^|i§|||||i||i||||^ the'-re '' is .-no r 
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effective machinery for circulating the suggestions or 
for ascertaining to what extent the suggestions are accepted 
or implemented. Suggestions rejected hy Government should 
be passed bach to the Councils so that they can reconsider 
their views. In certain Councils , as only general topics 
are discussed, rarely, if ever, the government is called 
upon to accept its recommendations. Government reactions 
to suggestions for modifications of policy is made known 
after a verf. long time. Generally it was felt that the 
Government takes a long time to act on the recommendations 
of a council. Though there were also many \in.o said the 
Government reaction to recomm-endatlons should be made known 
within within 2-3 months. The Government is now perhaps 
not as attentive to the Councils as it should be. It 
should attach more weight to the Councils - ss it was felt 
by some. 

OWNERS AMD DETBLOB'lENT COUNCILS; 

The attitude of owners to the Councils ^vas 
considered to be enthusiastic by some and lukewarm by others. 
Only three people thought the omers were unenthus lastic. 

The interest of the owners is, often spasmodic - sometimes 
when they are agitated by certain problems they become 
very enthusiastic about the Council, but at other times 
show little interest. Perhaps the owners do not sometimes 
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abide by the suggestions of the Councils because-, some- 
times the industry is not able to speak w if* one voice , 
ovfog to divergence of opinion. Some of the ovmers attach 
much weight to the recommendations and meetings of the 
Council, while others do not. The reaction of -a owner 
to a recommendation depends to a large extent on how ,it 
affects him. Some suggestions are sometimes made to , 
owners ahead of possibilities and planning. It was felt 
in certain quarters that the owners are not sufficiently 
responsive because the decisions of the Councils are not’ 
known to industry except what comes in the newspapers. , 

Seme felt that owners were insufficiently responsive ^ ; 

because of their selfishness, vested Interests and 
indiscipline. While this may be too exaggerated a view ^ 
it may bo advisablo to see if representatives of ovmers are 
competent to look after the interests of their industries 
rather than, of their companies interest only. Some have 
expressed the opinion that the owners are unresponsive 
because thuy feel that their Council is too weak and impotent 

EMPLOISES AND CONSUMERS AND DSYELOPfiENT COUNCILS; 

It was largely felt that the interests of the 
employees and consumers vras adequately represented in the 
Councils, Some complained that the quality of the represen- 
tatives of employoos and consumers is poor. Remarks ^ 



5uch as "what is tlio point of having ropros ontat ivos of 
emplpyeos on tho Councils?" and "Employees at mootings 
I 'VO attended have not said a vrord", wore, inado. However, 
rcpresontat iv^s of omployoos on tho Councils are 
noGossary ao as to enable labour to gain an insight 
into the problems of the dove lopment of an' industry so 
that they begin to appreciate tho nood for cert a±a changes 
even though tlx-se changes may not serve th^:, ir immediato 
interests, 

MEETINGS OF DEVELOPMSMT COUNCILS; 

Though there were many who thought that the 
number of meetings of a Council as adequate, those \fho 
thought that the number of mootings v/ere inadequate w^re 
in a definite majority. This lack of uniformity in the 
response to the question of the adcquancy of tho number 
of meetings, as th^ lack of uniformity in responses to 
other questions perhaps indicates that there is diffurenco 
in tho working of the different Councils, Borne sugg^^st^d 
that th^y should meet once every quarter, others that 
they should moot 4 times a year whil.. still otJurs thoupcht 
they should mout 6 times a year, also at each mooting, 
to enable more members to participate, there should bu- 
rner-;; sessions. Since the_ 'proclamation of the Emergency, 



it appears, that the niimhor of meetings have been reduced 

' ■ '1 . 

still further. This has prosumably b^en don., for reasons 
of economy but as someone pointed out "to my mind, the 
Councils should be in continuous session during such 
times, bocau'^e in times of stress, the co-operation 
between Government and industrialists is most vital and 

» 

must be obtained". All th,.,’ Councils should mout at 

■t 

dlfforent important indu<^trial centres. The dates of 
meetings should be fixed well in advance. It may also 
bo worthwhile to circulate the proposals amongst the 
members before the-y are placed before the Councils, 

SECRETARY OF A DBirSLOPMBHT COUNCIL; 

It has been suggested that for each Council a 

full-time officer be appointed to do the Secretary's work, 

as also that '-ach Council should have a staff of its 

own. At present the Secretary is usually a Development 

officer or an Assistant D.:velopment Officer who does 

the Secretary's work in addition to his other duties. 

Ho is usually over-worked and at piosenc there is often 
of reports and agenda-papers and despatching 
delay in compilation /them etc. HoweVer, there 3.s one great 

advantage in having a Development Officer or his 

Assistant as the Secretary in as much as he lends to 

the Secretary's posts a. prestige which v/orks wonders, 

especially with the o\m.oTs, . A whole -time Secretary 
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would not have this prosti^:.-. So perhaps it would bo 
host to continue having a Dcvolopmont Officer, or his 
Assistant as the- Soorctary though ho should bo provided 
with lib'-;ral secretarial assistanco. 


NOMINATION OF 


lEMBERS 


OF DEVEtOPiSNT COUNCIIi 


The present system of nomination was geiiorally 
felt to bo satisfactory. Though suggestions We re also 
made that representation be given to leading companies 
assocl"^tions of o^mers or that they may be asked to 
suggest a panel of names from which t.he Government 
could nominate; that nomination be done by a Committee 
consisting of representatives of the Grove rnment associations 
of omers and major units; that representation should 
be industrywlse , statewise and associationswise that 
nomination should take place after closer consultation with 
the proposed chairman. Perhaps representatives from the 
State Governments like Directors of Agriculture and 
Industry should also be nominated. More representatives 
from consumers' aspociations should be nominated. 

More people should be nominated from professional bodies, 
interested ,ln economics, business, science and technology 
of industry Including those from universities. Some 
were of the opinion that more representatii^'es from the 



small-scale sector should he nominated. It has 
been suggested that in the Development Council fbr 
Food Processing Industries there should be a ropresen-'^^ 
t-atlves each from Central Council for Pood Standards 
and manufacturers of tin containers while in the 
Council for leather and leather goods representatives 

of rawhide merchants and leather dealers should be 

■ . 

nominated, 

CHhIPHAh OF DSVELOPMEfT COUKCILS^ . 

Whether a Council v/orks successfully for not 
depends to a large extent on the Chairman, There is * 
often a tendency among owiers to ventilate Individual 
' grievencies ' . To remind members that they are not ^ 
to concentrate on the trees but on the v^ood , a strong 
Chairman j fully conservant with the spirit of the 
Councils, is needed. It has been suggested, that the 
Chairman should be of the joint-secretary level or a 
top indu.strialist and that he 3.hould be a' highly 
experienced expert. An important official as the chairman 
though dislrable from Certain pints of view has certain 
drawbacks. It is desirable in as much as the would 
have a great deal of prestige, would be able to focus 
attention on just the problems on which the inr’ustry, 
would be able to dispose off many suggestions on the . 
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spot and would help liaison between government and 
the Council.. On the other hand it is undesirable in 
as much as some times official chairman make meetings • 
of the Councils gust on occasion for monotonously 
reiterating certain pet theories of the Government 
and the members are likely not fo feel- free to express 
their views and discuss the problems. The Governments 
view at present appears to be to have a non-official 
as chairman and an official as the secretary, A 
Chairman should be in a position to invite ad hoc opinion 
from outside the Council. The Government should take 
into confidence the Chairman of a Council in regard to 
what it proposes to do about the particular industry 
or Industries. 

FINA'ICES OF DhVELOHlEIiT COUNCILS; 

The Development Councils appear to be plagued 
by the lack of finances. As pointed out, especially 
after the Emergencyj they appear to have fallen victims of 
the Increasing Governmental consciousness of the need for 
economy. The proposal to give each Secretary more 
secretarial staff, as also some other proposals, will mean 
that more money ma,y be needed by the Councils, In this 
connection serious thought may therefore be given, to t.he 
original .<^cheme of a cess to fiance the Development Councils 
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INFOP.M.'^TIOI'I TO MEMBERS OF DEMOLOPIENT COUNCIL; 


It Mas surprising to fin'"'^ that many members of the 
Councils had little laiow ledge of the alms and objectives 
of the Councils. Their contribution to the Council? 1=' 
likely to be either total silence or uninformed valubleness. 
Therefore a copy of the Sections 5,6,7, 8 and 9 of the 
Industries Act, the Second Schedule along vith ' 

instructions given to the Councils under the Schedule 
and the lules iii§ii.ld be aupplied to every member at 
the time of appointment so that a clearer understanding 
of his function and limitations could be obtained 
straightaway. It would be helpful if all the bodies 
which are dealing with planning, recommendations of 
planning and. decisions, of planning, the statutes and 
the procedures regarding the flox'/ of data and recomme- 
ndations betvGon these bodies are made 1-c.iown to the 
members of the Councils, 


EFFICIENCY IN CAPPYIUG OUT OBJECT IITES 


OF DE’^/ELOPITSMT (SOUNCIIi 


Almost everyone agreed with the objectives of 
the Development Councils thought thex^ were comprehensive 
or more or less comprehensive. Some, hov/ever, pointed 


out that they were too comprehensive, prevasive and 




Impossi'blo to carry out. Some suggestions were offered 
to make the realiaation of some of the objectives more 
feasible and efficient. A small body of experts either 
from among the members or from outsid-^ should regularly 
visit factories and report to the Council regarding 

improvenents in methods of ■prcdu.ction, quality of the 

^ ■ 

p r oduc t F? p I? o d ii ce d an d p r o g r arnme of. d o ve 1 opme n t for each 

unit. The Council should' raake recommendations on the 
basis of these reports for the consideration of the 
government and the industry, ]h this connection the 
Council could study the technie.9.1 and economic aspects 
of the industry in comparlsion and ocoiicmlc aspects of 
similar industries in .advanced countries so that the 
Council becomes aware of the direction in \irhich the methods 
of production should Improved. The Coiracils may 
modify the recommendations in the light of reactions 
of the Government and Industry, A Council should make 
periodic reviews of the progress of the industry and 
various suggestions from the members for solving their 
difficulties, and 'such reviews should go to the Planning 
Commission for their close scrutiny. The scope of the 
objective be reduced, it wss sug'^-ested, so that there 
is no overlap of functions with other bodle.o. For 
example, at present in the case of Development Council 



for Light Electrical IrKiustTieSj the functions enum- 
erated cover such a- wide scope that it would be ' 
vii-tually impossible to cover all the so adequately; 
and,- secondly, there is overalapping between these 
functions and . those of I. ,S. I, j Hational Productivity 
Council andeven of certain sub-committees of the 
Planning Comraission, 

When fon}.iulating recommendations all the aspects* 
supporting the recommendations should be investigated 
by the Council anrh mentioned. For instance, if a 
production target is recommended, the requirements of 
this target in foreign e.xchange for capital goods, for 

. . ■'t 

raw materials, for trained personnel of certain categories, 
of po\'/er etc, should be listed , in order to enable the 
Government when receiving the recommendations and 
consolidating it with re commend at Ions received from 
other coiincils to dr av/ the vital result whether the 
c onsolidated, result is desirable, workable or not in 
view of th,* resources, of the country-- etc. and. to enable 
the Government, in case of reply would be in the negative, 
to feed back the recoirmendations to the respective 
Councils with instructions to alter then in a certain 
direction. For instance, if foreign exchange consumption 
would be the reason for re duct lop, a Council could be 



instructed to reduce the same (for instance; by X'/ay of 
reducing production level or by planning and increased 
local efforts etc.). In this way, we will achieve not 
only that the recormnendations become more realistic and 
have a better chinge of being achieved or implemented, 
■but also that the Councils become living forums of dis- 
cussions v/ith a sens'e'"of responsibility for the 
recommendations they produce .It would mean , however , 
that the Councils be provided with more facilities for 
collecting statistical data etc. The enlarged staff 
of a Council, as envisaged above, should also include a 
statistician - at least one statistician, xvith machanical 
equipment, for two or three Cornells.' Finance permitting 
the Coitnclls should start endoi'raient funds for research. 

It should Involve the national laboratories, i.iniversities 
etc. in conducting research on industrial problems, 

MEMBERSHIP OF DEVELOPMENT COUNCILS; 

Most of the members thought that the present 
membership of the Councils (r;anging from 22 to 30 ) as 
adequate. Some did re commendaincre ase , It appears that 

many industrialist would like to be members of the 
Councils but cannot because of the limitations on the 



membership. Their eagerness to be members. It appears, 
is because they get important information at the ’ 

Council meetings. However, some others felt that the 
membership was too large for "useful discussion and 
purposive action and recommended a reduction. It was 
also suggested that 'observers’ and 'invited' persons 
be not admitted as this makes the congregation too 

* 

large and a lot of personal talks result over the table* 
which make the proceedings less serious. On the other 
hand it was suggested that important government 
officials and even .Ministers be invited to attend the 
meetinss of the Councils, While a stricter criteria 
may be applied for calling 'observers' it is felt tha-? 
an Important part of the usefulness of a Council springs 
from the opportunities it provides for different 
people to exchange views on the different aspects of 
the industry and this should.be encouraged. It may 
be useful if a representative of the Planning Commission 
is associated with each Council. It xiras felt by some 
that one Council for a group of industries, becomes too 
large and unv;ledly and should be broKen up into different 
Councils for each particular indUvStry in the group. 

Thus instead of having one Development Council for 
Instruments, Cycles, and Sewing Machines there should be 



three serarete Councils , one 'for each of the three 
industries. A separate comcil appears necessary 
especially for the Instrufflents industry whose problems 
^re quite complicated and of a .special character. 

P AKELS OF DEVELOPWT COUNCILS? 

At present some panels of some of the Couticils are 
working well vhiile others are not. Their composition 
may be made more representative, the same members 
should be found on every panel, they should meet more 
often and some of the senior ' officials of the Government 
may be associate'd with the panels- so that their deli- 
berations become more realistic and friut ful. More 
publicity should be given to reports of the psinels, 

B.ECOHSTITUTIQH OF DGVELOPMT COUNCIL S; 

The frequency of reconstitution of the Development 
Council appears to be slightly too rapid. At present 
they are reconstituted every tvro years. To enable 
members to settle dom. to face problems they may be 
reconstituted after 3 - 4 'years. As far as possible, 
useful memibers should be- renominated. 



GENER/il; 


In the case of some of the Councils the Secret- 
arial work of the D.C-.T.D, is satisfactory. The Councils 
appear to be primarily foriims for discussions of problems 
of Industry and airing views on them though some 
Councils are also means for bringing pressure on 
Government over particular measures and for disseminating 
information, A feature of similarity among the Councils 
is that all appear to discuss and suggest targets for 
production. Discussion also takes place on raw materials 
and technical aspects and to a lesser extent on exports, 
taxes, prices etc, .However, the Councils generally 
■discuss only certain technical aspects of exports as 
well as of export incentives as are referred to it by an 
Export Promotion Council. For Example, the Export 
Promotion Council for light electrical Industries 
referred to the Development Councils the problem of 
darkening ends of flowerscent tubes, v/hlch was adverseJy 
affecting the export of the items, ■ The suggestion of 
the Estimates Committee t?iat in the case of well- 
developed’ industries the Councils be replaced by 
associations of industries did. not find favour with 


most members 



appears, that the Developn^nt 

Councils are fairly useful and have got been disappointing. 
However, much remains to be done to make there more useful 
§nd important and to make them more able to really help 
the industries. All jthe parties concerned should attach 
more weight to the Councils, There appears to be a 
widespread feeling that in the Development Councils 
there exists a potentially useful machinery but which is 
at present being allowed to rot. The Conference, may 
therefore consider improving the working of the Cornells 
on the lines mentioned above. 

Many of the approaches and considerations relating 
to Development ounclls can be applied to other bodies for 
consultation. Kfere, some of the other bodies, mentioned 
at the beginning, are briefly reviewed, 

CEM'IR/J. /JiVISCP.Y COUNCIL OF IMDUSTBES; 

The 1951, Inc^ustries (Development and Regulation) 

Act said "for purposes of advising it on matters concerning 
the development and regulation of scheduled industries, 
the Central Government may be notified, order, establish 
a Council- to be called the Central Advisory Council”, 

It consists of a Chairman-,. (who has been -the Minister for 
Commerce and Industry) and such.-other members, not 



exceeding 30 in nnmtierj all of whom are appointed 
by the Central Government from among persons, who are 
in its opinion capable of representing the interests 
of (a) Dimmers of in rhis trial undertakings in scheduled | 

(b) persons employed in industrial- undertakings in 

'I, 

scheduled industries; and (c) consumers of goods 
manufactured or produced by scheduled industries; 

(d) such other class of persons, Including primary 
pro^^ucers as :‘n the opinion of Central Government aught 
to be represented on the Advisory Council. The Act 
laid d-oWi that the term of office of, the procedure 
to be followed in the discharge of their functions by^ 
and the manner of filling casual vacancies among, members 
of the Advisory Council, shall be such as may be 
prescribed, ^'hereupon the Central Advisory Council 
(Procedural) Riiles were framed in 1952. /rniong other 
things it mentions that tlie period of office of a 
member', shall not be. raoro than twa years, that proposals 
can be considered at. meetings or by circulation, that^ 
a member can suggest a subject for discTisslon after 
giving 15 days clear notice that there will be ' quorum 
with 9 members present and that the Council can appoint 
committees. 



TIE FIJ¥CTI0F5i CF TI^ CBHTB.AL iiDYlSORY GOUI'ICIL; 

Tho Act says that the Central Government shall 
consult the Advisory Council in regard to (a) tho making 
of anv rules, other than the first rules and may consult 
the Advisory Council in regard to any matter connected 
with the admlniFtration of the Act in respect of which 
the C>^ntral Government may consider it necessary to 
obtain the advice of the Advisory Gomcil, Usually the 
Council will discuss policies and problems of industry as 
a whole. The meotings begin with the Chairman's 
address who reviews tho general economic situation and 
industrial development and which starts a general discu- 
ssion on these two topics, Tho specific problems of sore 
important industries are also reviewed. The reports 
of tho Dovolopmont Councils are placed before tho Council, 
At tho mootings there is a good exchange of vi^ws and 
Government appreciates industry’s difficulties better and 
vice versa. The discussion is ’’very frank, fro*- and 
cordial", Tho Council’s deliberations and, recommend- 
ations are closely connected with the day to day 
contact between Industry and Government 1,^-,, through 
notes and memoranda exchanged -between Gov^^rnment and 
business and industrial associations as the problems 



cl iscusso'd with the help of these two contacts are 

% . ■■ 

largely the same, 

liEETIMGS OF THE CENTP./J., ADVISORY COUNCIL; 

15 meetings of the Council have been held so far. 

In' 1962y 2 meetings were held and in 1963, 1 raeeting (?) 

At the 13 th meeting of the Council it was decided » 
to held at least one meeting once every six months. 

It was felt that ’’meetings held at such short Intervals 
will enable us to reassess developnents as they take • 
place and deliberate upon the appropriate measures suited 
to the needs of developing situations". As indicated, 
above this intention does not appear to have been 
followed, 

COMIilTTEEiS OF T-E CEMTFAL ADVISORY COIEIC IL; 

The Council has two main committees - the 
standing committee and the reviewing sub- committee. 

The Standing Comm.ittee consists of members nominated tjy 
the Minister to discuss problems at more frequent Intervals 
It is a smaller compact body and can meet m.ore frequently. 
The reviewing sub- committee is nominated by the main 
Council and reviews licensing by the Licensing Committee 
under the Industries Act, ' „ 


The reviving sub? committee is conptitnted under 
Rule IS of the Registration anh Licensing of Industrial 
Undertakings Rules, 1952. It held 3 meetings during 
the period 3rd April 1960 to 14th February, 1961. 

As mentioned above all the members are nominated 
by the Central Government, The procedure followed 
in the nomination of the labour representatives is as 
follows. The Labour Ministry decides the Labour 
organisation to be represented. The Industry Ministry 
then writes to the organisation asking them to suggest 
suitable persons for nomination to the Council, who are 
then formally nominated. The other members are nominated 
at the Minis te rte ,d iscret ion- though- care is taken to 
see that there is adequate regional representation 
and that there is a representative each of the Fedoratiion 
of. Indian Chambers of Comifficrce and Industry and the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of India, 

COMPARISOH VCTH TI:tE C0UNCI.LS BEFCHE TIE 1951 ACT; 

The Central Council of Industries before the 
1951 Act had a somewhat different composition. It 
had represontativos of the State Governments, The rules 


provided for tlio representation of important business j 
and industrial organizations like the FICCI, AGCI and 
the AIMO, There was also a more detailed enumeration 
of the function of the Council, 

POSSIBLE LIMES OF REF0R^g OF CAGI; 

In the U.K, the body corresponding to the ’ 

Central Advisory Council of Industries is the National 
Production Advisory Council on Industry. In 1959 
certain r^-forms were introduced in this body to make * 
it "a more useful j a more flexible and a loss formal 
body". Thus it was asToed that so far as possible the* 
government vShould in future consult the Council on 
industrial matters before policy was determined and 
that departments should be encouraged to sibmit detailed 
papers for ^oint disnusslon so as to make it more rea- 
listic, Measures along these linv^s may be considered 
for the Central Advisory Council of Industries, It 
could also meet more often and at every meeting have , 
more sessions. It may ho Ip the Continuity of the 
discussions if at each meeting the Ministry presents 
a Statement mentioning what is being done about 
the commonly agreed suggestions made at the last meeting, 
“The standing committee could perhaps be reconstituted ' 
into a really effective liaison body. 


CONSULTATITii BODIES FOR EXPORT & IMPORTS: 



principal consultative ‘bo^-lies for imports 
and exports are the Import Advisory Council, the Export 
Promotion Advisory Council and the Export Promotion 
Councils. 

EXPORT IP: OMOTION ADVISOR YY COUNCIL COMPOSITION: 

The Export Promotion Advisory Comcil was set 
up by a resolution of the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, It is re- constituted every two years. The 
composition is as follows: its chairman is the' Minister 
of Commerce and Industry, and the vice-chairman 
the Minister of Conmerce; there are three Ex-offlclo 
members - the President of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry or his nominee , 
the President of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India or his nominee and the Secrctapy-Goneral of 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, there ar^ 3 2 others members nominated by 
tho Government of India; there are the Secretary and 
Additional Secretary, Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
the Chief Controller of Imports & Exports and the 
Director, Export Promotion is the member-secretary, 

Thtj Chairman may specially invite other persons connected 




witli the export trade or interestod In commodities’ with 
an export potential. In August 1963, the life of 
tho existing Co'iineil was extended till the end of the 
year. While ’ in time with governmental re organization 
the Minister . of International Tradewas made the 
Chairman anch the Secretary, Ministry of International • 
Trade, the- Vice-chairman, The Secretary ..and Additional-* 
Secretary Ministry of Commerce and Industry were 
replaced by the Secretary,. .Ministry of Industry and 
the Joint-Secretary (Export Promotion) , Ministry of 
International Trade has become the Member secretary. 

IMPORT ADVISORY COTJEGIL-COMPOSITION; 

The composition of the Import Advisory Council 
is similar to that of the. Export Promotion Advisory 
Council, The Chairman is the Minister of International 
Trade, the vice-chairm.an is the Secretary, Ministry 
of International Trade and the Member-^ secret ary is 
the Chief Controller, of Imports & Exports. There .are 
21 members nominated by the '-Government of India 
and the Secretary, Ministry of Industry also sits on 
the Council. The Council is usually constituted for a 
term, of two years. The Chairman may convstitute committee 
on Sub- committees of the Council to advise government 



on specif ic problems relating to imports and distri- 
bution of goods and associate with them additional 
members as may be necessary ^ representing industry, 
trade and con s-umers. 

FUNCTIONS MD KINO- OF THE Tv/O COUNCILS; 

The functions of the two Councils are to advise 
the Government on iraport/export policy and procedure 
with special reference to export promotion. These 
two Councils have been meeting jointly since 1962, It 
is proposed to reconstitute them shortly into a single 
body. Generally at the Export .Promotion Advisory 
Council meetings after the Chairman’ a opening address 
there used to be a general discussion on export- promotion 
and export policy during with particular reference to the 
suggestions received from the members,' Similarly at 
the Import Advisory Council meetings, after the 
Chairman's opening address there used to be a discussion 
on Import policy and licensing procedure • -v/lth' special ' 
reference to the policy for the current period, 

A similar procedure Isnow follov/ed at the 'loint 

\ 

meetings. Before the joint .meeting the two councils 
used to meet about twice a year. The first jo-lnt 
meeting was held in March 1962,. Such a joint meeting 




was considered uoefxil since it was observed that the 

subjects before the two Councils were getting more 

and more inter-related. In 1958 a standing committee 

of the Export Promotion Advisory Council was set up, 

consisting of 1'^ members , to meet more frequently to 

'1 

advice Government on day to day problems of export 

# 

trade. In the administrative reports of the Export 
and Import Trade Controller's Organization, in 
reference to the two Councils, it is said that the sugg- 
estions made at their meetings were duly considered and, 
wherever, possible, Incorporated in policy, 

POSSIBLE LIHES OF REFORM ; : V'*. 

The Mudaliar Committee on Trade Policy in its 
questionnaire circulated among various persons and’ 
bodies connected with foreign trade, asked some 
questions on the machinery for consultation bet\*;een 
government and trad.e and industry in the field of 
imports/exports. In reply to these questions the 
All- India Importers Associations were of the opinion 
that the meetings of the Imports Advisory Council and 
the Port Import Advisory Committees were very useful* 

It hov/ever, suggested that the scope and functions of 
the Port Committees be expanded, that they should meet .. 
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more often an that suggestions shoulrl be communicated 
to the Central Government for suitable action while 
formulating import policy for the next licensing period. 
It also suggested that the existing consultations 
should be expanded and improved upon. The All- India 
Exporters' Chamber were of tthe opinion that "the 
Export Prorpot ion. Advisory Council and Port Export 
Promotion Committees serve a sueful purpose for eliciting 
opinion but the discussions hold at the Export 
Promotion Advisory Council meetings at New Delhi are 
not sufficient to do justice . to the various items of 
exports. The Export Promotion Advisory Council should 
therefore extend its session to more than ono day and 
discuss commodity-wise the export problems with a view 
to elicit information for further promotion of Exports", 
It would also bo worthwhile to examine the possibility 
of prior discussions trade-wise with the officials of 
the Ministry of International trade. 

The effect of the reorganization and combination 
of the two Councils remains to be seen. Perhaps the 
suggestions made at the meetings need to be followed 
up with more determination. This may be facilitated if 
the agenda is made more elaborate with standard items, 
which, may ensure continuity and effective action. 
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A suggestion - action ta’-en may also be clrculate,d by 
the secretariat of the Gonucil, 

EXPORT roOMOTIQN CODICILS; 

' / ■ 

There are, at present, 13 Export Promotiopi ■ 

Councils* An important function of these Councils is 

to act as machinery for consultation between government^ 

and industry, in regard to export promotion. The 

Councils being a forum of leading, knowledgable, 

progressive minded exporters and representatives of the 

central and State Gove rnments; and growers' nominees; his 

the advantage of being able to focus attention on the' 

problems from the point, of view of the exporters, of 

■ of ' 

government officials and/the growers and so the final 
recommendations are apt to. be very balanced and very 
objective. Anyone who is a dealer or a manufacturer 
.of a particular good is entitled to become a member 
of the Export Promotion Council for that good,- These 
members are like .the shareholders of a company. Each' 
Council has a Board of Directors. • There are 2 governmant 
nominees, officials, on the Board, usually the chairman 
and the vice-chairman, . There are . about 7 other members 
on the Board, elected by and from among the general 
members. Apart from keeping in touch x^ith the contact' 



with chambers of Commerce etc, j the Councils are 
expert bofies with regard, to production, quant l.ty 
available for export, market researdh, publicity and 
propaganda abroad about the commodity with which it is 
concerned and is in a position to advice the government 
on production, export possibilities, trends in different 
markets, short- comings that the Indian commodity 
required to overcome til'iese handicaps and shortcomings 
to make experiences, competitive character of the comm- 
odity, steps the commodity competitive. The advice 
tendered by the Councils to government is usually both 
on questions of broad policy and on changes 5n 
administrative details, though advice is given mainly 
on the latter subject. The Councils convey their advice 
usually both through the Sovernment officials on its 
committees and by directly approaching the m.inistry 
concerned. Sometimes the government takes the initiative in 
asking for advice and sometlni'js the Councils volunteer in 
advice on their own, though more usually the Councils 
.take the initiative in giving advice. Most of the 
suggestions of the Councils are accepted by the Government 
though it appears to take a rather long time on acting 
on them. 



POS SIBLE LIN ES_ OF RS FORMs 

It usually takes a long time for goverraient 
to act on suggestions when these have to be referred 
to different departments of the government or to 

different ministries. Efence the procedure for inter■- 

» 

ministerial consultations on these matters should be r 
greater co-ordination at the higher levels of the 
government. It would perhaps assist matters if the 
officers of the Government concerned with export * 

promotion have an 0|>portunity to work in the Export 
Promotion Councils and Vlce-cerse. In view of the , 
discrepancy in the scales of pays the government will 
have to examine the position in regard to the salaries 
understanding between the officers of close understanding 
between the officers of the Government dealing with 
export promotion and the officers of the Export Pro- 
motion Councils. The Chalrmanj secretary and . two members 
of a Council should be given an opportunity of a 
meeting vrith the ''Economic Secretaries” or the 
Economic Sub-Committee of the Cabinet, at least once 
every year. The question of appointing a Government 
representative of a more senior rank on the Committee’s of 
the Councils, may be considered. So that the Councils^' 
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dis CUBS ions could be suitably yuicled from the point 
of view of the government’s thinking BvS v/ell as the 
decisions of -the Council’s suggestions could be taken 
more expediantiously. At present the government, 
representatives is the . rank of 

The Government should insist upon the Councils producing 
a programme of work and corresponding budget of in.come 
and expenditure. A time schedule for implement at ion 
should also be insisted upon. The Government should 
also conduct a performance audit both in respect of the 
operations of v-rork done . and expenditure in cured. 
Otherwise, the Cogncils should be given freedom of 
action, '■ 

These suggestions are mainly''’ based on the 
replies to the questionnaire on the working of the Export 
Promotion Councils sent out by the Indian School of 
Public Adi^finistration to various people connected with 
these Councils and with export promotion. 

The All- India Exporters Chambers has suggested 
changing the constitutions of some of the Councils as 
at present they virtually exclude* the voice of exporters 
from the deliberations of such Councils, It has also 
suggested that each Export Promotion Council may form 
Regional Sub- Commit toes on 'Country-wise' basis and 



these, sub- committees should be formed of such members 
x^^ho have dealings in the; commodities exported to those 
countries. Such Zonal sub-committees vrltl experienced 
businessmen will go a great way in making useful 
suggestions i-'/hich are likely to step up exports of 
various commodities. 

PLMMIhG- GROUPS; 

The . formal machinery for consultations between 
Industry and Government in the process of the fourmulat'ion 
of the Five Fear Plans is the Planning groups. To help 
in drawing up a pl.an, panels for various s^abjects are, 
constituted, such as a Ifealth Panel, Lanrj Pteforms Panel, 
Economists' Panel etc. In regard, to drav/ing up a plan 
for the various industries a distinction has to be made 
between key industries hnd other industries. Key 
industries are those which produce basic capital sector 
is active - such as steel, fertilizers, heavy machinery 
etc. For these industries separate planning groups 
are constituted. The members of the Plann'ing -groups 
are as follows:- the secretary of the administrative 
ministry concerned is the chairman^ there are represen- 
tatives of related mlhlstrles, members of the planning 
commission .and representatives of the private and. public 



se«tors. The raember ship of the planning groups Is be tv/een 
15-25 and about 25 ^ of these are from the private sector. 
The convenor of some of planning groups is the Planning 
Commission and of others the administrative ministries 
concerned. There are 8 planning groups, those for 
fertilisers, basic chemicals, steel, heavy machinery, 
light engineering industries, ferrous metals, ship- 
building and textiles. These planning groups assess the 
likely demand for the products of the industry concerned; 
how this demand should be met; what should be the actual 
production items; how the production should be phased; 
where should the nev/umits be located; what would be 
the financial resources needed and how they should be 
met etc. The private sector says how it can help in 
all this and in that light a plan for the Industry is 
d.Tsmt up. While these groups are most active at the 
time when a Plan is being formulating, the Planning 
Commission generaxly keeps in touch x^rith the members 
during the execution stage. . The working procedure of 
the groups lays is as- follows; At its initial meetings 
a groups lays doxm general lines of policy. These are 
followed up by special studies being undertaken in 
regard to different aspects by sub-committees, the 
administrative department in the government or by other 
agencies such as the Kational- Council of Applied 



Econfinic Research, Dastur & Cq, , etc. The results’ 
of these studies are brought out in the form of papers 
(such as on the estimates, of costs of setting up a new steel 
plant). These papers are discussed at further 
meetings of the groups and modifications in prtlicy'j targets 
etc, are made, if necessary. If an Inr’ustry concerned • 
has a Development Council, then some of the members of , 
the Development Council, then some of the 
are taken into the Planning group. In the case of basic 
chemicals, heavy machinery, light engineering industries, 
ferrious metals and textiles there are both planning 
group s and Development Councils, 

In the ca.se of 'other Industries’ (other than 
the key industries) the private sector assumes .such 
greater importance arid the Development Cornells play 
an Important part on plan formulation. The Development 
Councils are asked to work out a development programme 
and in doing so are given guidance (e.g. by supplying 
relevant data) by the Planning Cormri is s ion . The recomm- 
endations of the Development Councils go first to the 
ministries concerned which forward them to the Planning 
Commission -vf it h. their comments. The Planning Crximissl® 
makes modifications, if necessary, with a view to co-ordi- 
nating and balancing the plans of the different industries. 
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The Plaaning Commission' also covers ind.us'1:ries not 
covered either by the Planning groups or the Development 
Councils. There are about 25-30 such industries - 
railway rolling stocky refractories, salt, Jute etc. 
Planning Commission officials are invited to attend 
meetings of the Development Councils when needed, so 
that there is a more direct contact between the t'wo. 

After the Planning Conmission receives the Development 
Council's targets with the Ministries' suggested 
modifications, the Planning Con'mission (through member- 
industry) sometimes meet's the Development Council 
members before tlie 'plans are finalized. Also, before 
the finalization of the Pl.an, the Planning Commission 
consults F. I.C.C.I. anri other private sector bodies. 

Even, after the Plan has been finalized the Planjaing 
Commission consults with the PICCI. After drav/ing up 
the Draft Plan, Comments on it - are asked for, which 
gives Industry- another opportunity to express its views. 
The working of sub-groups of the planning groups 
(e.g, , on technical education etc.).- appears to be 
unsatisfactory, and they appear to meet very infrequently. 
Time limits may be fixed for the implementation of 
the decision of the- planning groups. 



STEEL /JDVISOBY GO^JilCIL 


Tho Iron -nr^ St^ol Advisory Coimcil is 

■"inothu-r body on wblch Gov^ronv^nt ~:ncl Industry ropr-^soiitiny 

sit nid dipcuGs prr'blvnas ond ^^xcb'^nfo vlows on them. 

Thv^ Council w.'.s c-t up to odrlr.o on nil mnttors of n 

r'/^ncrnl chnrnct^r rolntin.'- to iron ;".nd Rtv^^l. end in '* 

* 1 - 

pnrticulnr to probl^^ms p<-rtnlninr to production, distrl-r 

butioHj transport, rusoarcb, iiaport and export. Tho 

composition of tho Connell is as follows s- tho Chairman 
' *• 

is tho hinisto-r for Stool, Min>-.s "ud Fuol, thoX-^ aro 
two -x-officio monbors - tK.. Prusidont of tho F^jdoratlon 


of Indian CliamboTs of Corxo-rc-o and In''ius try , (F, I.C.C. I. ) 
or his nominoo and tho Pxosidont of tho Associa.to 
ChamboTs of Commoico of Inhioj or bis nominoo; two-nty- 
two mopboi's to bv. nominatod by tho GoVornmont of India 
a/ho -'To, in its opinion, capablo of lopi^Soiit ins tho 
into-rost of producors, eonsum.,rs, tho; trado -md tho mininr: 
and alliod intoiunts; oiaht x-oorosontat ivos of tho 
concoxnod ;:-;in is trios of tho Govoi-nmont of Indj.--'' 

SocXotary, Donartmont of Iron and Stool, and tho Iron and 
Stool contxollor (?) who is tho monbor Socrotary, Tho 
chaixEi ‘,n nay also spoci''.liy 3.nvlto any othor poX'son or 
poTsons to Toproso-nt tX Iron and S tool Industry or 




tr~dv; or coriFi3r!:;.^rs' to ottv/nri tho- r:^..^tin-';'sof th- ’ 
council. Tho Gov-^-rnm^-^nt Bc;ROlutioii by wi-lch 5-t vj-.s 
forni^d aoys thit thv^ Council will it l^-.':.r-t 

twlcu. o .y„ 'r. Th^ Comim 11 i?-' constitutor! for c toriii 
of two yo, "ITS, ■* 

At o Tcli in^-otiny 'of tiioCoimcil th^- Gov^rnramt ,# 

> 

produces n sop ■’.rotv.. notv.; oivliif its lo notion to points «. 
raised at the previous m'^^t in":. So far 5 imotinns 
of tho Council have- b^vUi ln.ld. It was first constitutod 
in 1959and roconstitutod in 1961, Tho Council has n 
Standinr Committoo imdcr th-.f Ch"-.ir;;rnnshlp of t]n. 
contx-ollor to dor.l with any sudden, small probl'^m, 
a dy-ho c commit tees am fortrod adhere v^r no Cess"'.ry, 

Acoiida papers otc, ■•..re circulated at least 15 days befoo 
the moot ina. 


The overall performance of the consult "'tive 
machinery in India has been s-.t irf ■'.ctory throu -h w3.th 
improved organisation and. procedures i': could become a 


moia 


-ffectiv.- instrument in promotina tr''.do nid industr; 


Tho D-Velopraent Comicils are typical in these respects. 
Some of the successful development Councils such as the 
oiie relatln.^' to the Alkalia groups of industries, have 
helped to lift the viols of secret ivonoss , mutual 
suspicions, rivalries and taboos behind which inefficierfc 



techniques and outmoded pr9.ctices v/ere lurking. But 
officiency studies and intra-industry consultations 
sponsored by the Development Councils have helped great 
^deal in pulling do'-^/n’ these barriers and in improving 
the teclTnlques and methods of production. Credit 
should also be given to these councils for sponsoring a 
study team to Japan which has led to the establishment 
of the Kptah Plant v/ith Japanese collaboration. 

Of course , every council cannot least of such 
success stories. Perhaps the following changes in the 
structure and procedures governing the Development 
' Councils might lead them to^^^ards improved performance. 
Though membership ' should continue to be on the 
basis of personal Icnowledge, experience and integrity, 
more persons belongl.ng to small-scale industries sector, 
trade unions, trading and profe^^sional groups may be 
brought in. When important: issues involving various 
departments in the Centre or Centre- state relations 
are scheduled for discussions, Ministers, or heads of 
Departments or Directors of Industries or Members of the 
planning Commission, as the case may be, may be invited 
to observe the procedlngs so that the follow up actions 
could be taken promptly and with understanding. Only 
quick and prompt action can inspire confience amongst 



■ , ■ K, 

members of the Council, vihenever the decisions of the 
Council cannot be iraplemehted, such decisions accompanied 
by adequate explanations should be communicated to the 
Council concerned '/.rl thin a period of two months so that 
in the subsequent m!6etiriP''i the d.eoi.‘»ion of th« 
could be reviewed with sjcapathy and understand, ■* 

2, d’fembership in the Development Councils should 
normally be for a period of four years. Kew members 
should be promptly be informed about the aims, objectives' 
and functions of the Council. This v/ould encourage 
maximum participation and minimum dissipation am.onpst , 
members. 

3, There should be at least one meeting in a quarter. 
More frequent consultations will be fruitful during 
critical periods. Meet in ^-s should be held v/ith adequate 
preparation. Agenda should be circulated sufficiently 

in advance so that the participation and involvement of 
the members could be more real and purposeful, ■ , 

4, Much depend on the personality and dynamlsion 

of the chairman who should ensure, the freedom of opinion 
of the individual members while . at the same time display 
yood deal of initiative and imagination. Only a non-offf 
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Ghairnan could fulfil this role v/ithout any embarrasment 
about possible opinions or resolutions which miyht 
cone into conflict \./ith those held officially. But 
Governirent officials at the rank of senior Industria.! 
Advisers should be invited to observe the deliberations 
so that they may be appraised with the feeliiu^s of the 
Council on specific problems and issues, With proper 
leadership the Councils may be able to organise inter-plant 
visits and study teams in order to promote efficiency 
and Improvement of methods. 

5. The decisions of the Councils should be promptly 
coninunlcated to the various firms and association in an 
industry to evoke sufficient response from them. 

Periodic reports and reviews may also be circulated 
amonp;st the members. The Councils may also collect the 
requisite data for the studies that raip:ht be undertaken 
by the study /groups .or sub-committtees. Such an increase 
in the secretarial v/ork would re cess it ate a full-time 
secretary with adequate staff and statistical assistance. 

6. • Full time secretaries with clerical and statistical 
assistance will involve more expenditure on the servicing 
of the Councils, Such an expenditure may be met ont of 

an industrial cess alonp’ the lines contemplated at the 
inception of these Councils,., 



TOP MAHAGBMEMT STRUCTURE 


Main Conclusions for Discussions 

1) An analytical and comparative study of the operational 

effects of different types of top management, structure ’that have 
been used for different public enterprises in India should be 
undertaioeni Such a study should be undertaken b:/ the Institute 
and the Government of India may be requested to extend full co- , 
operation in its conduct. ' 

2) It is essential to have an evaluation- cum- consul ting'*unit 

■ 'I 

in Gove mm.ent whose function it will be to examine the efficiency 
of operation of different public enterprises, to study various 
special problems facing them and to make recommendations for 
improvement. The unit will have to build up a core of expertize 
and also use the services of outside experts for particular 
studies. Its"detailed reports should be confidential; it m.ay 
also subm.it a general report which will be placed before Parliament 
The unit may be located outside the controlling Ministries- in the 
Cabinet Secretariat, the P.M. ’s Secretariat or the Planning Commlss 
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(1.1) There has been a great deal of discussion about' the 
comparative merits of different forms of organisation for public 
sector enterprises and also about their relations with Government 
and the problem of inter ml delegation, decentralisation etc. 

Most of this discussion has been based on a priori considerations 
rather than on careful research. Therefore, an analytical and 

t 

comparative study of the operatioml effects of different types ' 
of top mamgement structures that have been in existence for 
different public enterprises in India should be undertalcen. Such , 
a study iTiay be undertaken by the Institute in cooperation with 
the Government of India. 

(1.2) It is essential to have an evaluation-cum-consultirg unit 
in Government vj-hose function it will be to exaraine the efficiency 
of operation of different public enterprises, to study various 
special problems facing them and to make recommendations for 
improvement. The unit will have to build up a core of expertise 
and also use the serv^ices of outside experts as consultants for 
pc-rticular studies. Its detailed reports may have to be conf identialj 
but it may also submit a general report which could be placed before 
Parliament. The unit may be located outside the controlling 
Ministries i,e,, in the Cabinet Secretariat, the P.M,’s Secretariat 


or the P livnnirg Goimaiss io n. 





II - MeJiGEEIkL GiimES FCB IIBLIC SETEEPRISES 

(2.1)'' On porso-nnel- ^Gcruitijient, training and term? of employment, 
a nimiber of studies kive been undertaken by tbe Institute ard. also I 
by such bodies as the Estisates Committee of inrliameiA, et«. 

Though these probleras have been. under discussion for some time, 
no clear decision has yet been taken and the policy continues to 
be uncertain. It is not clear vhether each plant is to-.de'v'elop 
its own nginagement cadres, and -recruitment ard training is to bJ' 
compaxywisei or whether an eff ort is. to be made to have a common " 
service or pool for all public enterprises, with common recruitment, 
training, and .the inter-enterprise transferability, centralised promotioi 
etc. that would follow from these | or vxhether a via media is to be 
adopted, vfith some form of unified recruitment, for example, 
at the graduate level and with a common training centre at the 
initial level. It is also apparent that the enterprises do 
not always appreciate the value of traljdng, and do not readily 
depute officers for courses organised' by different institutions, 

.(2,2) It is therefore suggested that, in the first place? ‘the 
present uncertainty be removedj that a definite decision be taken 
as to v/hethcr each plant is to develpp-its own cadres or there is 
to be a common cadre,- or whether some via media is to be adopted. It 
would probably be advisable to have unified recruitment at the 
fresh graduate level, with common initial training | thereafter, 
the recruits allocated' to the different,- eriberprises should be 
treated as belonging to their relative cadres. It is also , ^ 

• suggested |;hat the ent-orprisea .b© .requir.ed to ensure that their » 
respective, ..personnel ar'e,’ adequately- t^in«^ , within a reasonable 



period of time. The importance of periodical training by way 
of refresher courses should also be emphasised. 

( 2 . 3 ) From the point of view of ensuring an adequate 
and high quality supply of managerial cadres, it is necessary 
to adopt a flexible policy in the natter of remuneration instead 
f of rigidly applying civil service pay standards, 4n imaginative 
policy regarding personnel development and advancement also 
needs to be developed in most of the public \indertalcings. Reliance 
on traditional Government services for filling top management 
positions should rapidly give way to promotion from within public 
enterprise cadres, • 


III - ON THE COlBIJLTiilVl MaGHIMEF.Y REIATIM> TO 
PI WiTE SECT CE INDUSTRY 

■I. Development Councils 

(3,1) The Development Councils were originally envisaged as 
bodies which would provide a mechanism for drawing up programmes 
for industrial development for important industries by way of 
working out both the main lines of their capacity expansion ^-.nd 
technical improvements. In many cases, however, they have actually 
functioned as ’’grievance committees* and have not adequately fulfilled 
the role originally envisaged. It is necessary that the composition 
and working of the councils should he reorganised so as to enable 
them to fulfill this major rolc^ If planning of the dovelopaent of 
■ private sector industries is to be realistic and effective, it 


can only be done through the better use of. bodies like this. The 
example of the various ’modernisation committees*, in the French 
i';; '-.FlanniJjpE' ■ 3 ^’ this ' 1!he Devo lopmeiib • 
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. Councils should thorefore ho effectively used for advice not 
orOy hy the concerned Ministries but: also by the Flannirg Commission. 
(•3.2) Though membership shouM 'continue, to be on the basis 
of technical knowledge, experience and integrity, more persons 
belonging to smaller units in1he industry,, trade unions, marketirg 
and professional groups related to the industry may be brought in. 

(3.3) GxOy quick and prompt action on the decisions-cum- 
recoinmendations can inspire confidence amongst members of the 
Council, Whenever the decisions of the Council cannot be implemented, 
explanations for non-acceptance should be ,communi.' 5 ,;:,^d to the 
Council concerned -within a period of two months so that in th< 
subsequent meetings the decision: of the Government ccuM be 
reviwed with understanding. 

(3.4) Membership in the Development Councils should normally 

be for a period cf four years, 'Now members should be properly 
informed about the aims, objectives aid functions of the Council, 
This would encourage linximum and effective participation by 
members, ' ■ 

(3.5) There should be at least, one neeting in a quarter. More 
frequent consultations ■will be fruitful during critical periods! 
Meetings should be held -with adequate pre.p ration so that the 
participation aid involvement of- the members couldbe more real 
aid purposeful, 

(3.6) Much de.pends on the persoimlity and dymiaism of the 
chairman who should ensure the fieedom of opinion of the individual 
members while at the same time display ' a good deal of initiative 
'and imagination. The Chairiian. should, therof ore be a person 



carefully selected for bis Icnowladge and experience about 
and his standing in the industiy. Government officials' like Ssenior 
liaiustrial Mvisers should be invited to the deliberations so that 
they may be appraised of the feelings of the Council on specific 
problems- and issues. 

(3.7) The decisions of the Councils should be promptly comm- 
'unicated - to the various firms and associations ii|biie industiy. 
leriodical reports and reviews may also be circulated amongst 
the members. The Councils may also collect the requisite data 
for the studies that might be undertaken by the study groups or 
sub-committees, 

(3.8) Such an enlargement of the functions of the ©ouncils 

ies 

would necessitate a full-time secretai^ with adequate staff and 
statistical and technical assistance. This may involve more 
expenditure on the servicing of the Councils, Such expendituro 
may be met out of an industrial cess on the- lines contemplated 
at the inception of these Councils. 

B . Consultative Bodies for Exports and Imports 

(3.9) As si^gosted by the iill-India' Importers Association 

to the Mudaliar Committee on Trade. Policy, the scope aid. functions 
of the fort Committees may he expanded; these committees may meet 
more often; their suggestions may be communicated to the 
central Goverment for suitably action while formulatii^ the 
import policy for the next, lice ns period. 

(3.10,) Kore inpoi’tance needs to be given to coEnodity-wise 
discussions of import and export pro hlens. It may also be worthwhile 


to examine the possibility of prior discussions (comEiodity-wise) 
with the officials of the 'Ministry of Interretional Trade', report 
on the action taken on the reeonme ndat ions should also be, circulated 

(3.11) Inter^epartnental and inter-Eiinistarial consultations 

at higher levels my ninimise the delays involved in inplenenting 
the reconmordations of the Expert 'Trbnbtion Councils. It mi^t 
also bo helpful if officers of the Government concerned with 
export promotion have an opportunity to participate in the delf- 
.beratiens of the Export Promotion Councils. - 

( 3 . 12 ) ■ The question of discrepancy in the scales of pay between 
the officers of thc^iovernEient dealirg with export promotion and 
the officers of the Export Promotion Cotmcils nay be examined. 

(3.13) The officials of th^ouncil may be afforded c 
occasional opportunities to meet and discuss their problems with 
the Economic Secretaries or the Economic Sub-committee of the 
Cabinet. 

(3.14) The question of appointing a Government representative 
of a more senior rank on the Committees of the Councils may be 
considered, so that the Councils would bo better informed about 
the Govcrment'sffchinkirg and so that the decisions of the Councils 
nay be ta3?cn up more expeditiously. 1 time limit for implP mentation 
may also bo helpfiil, 

( 3 . 15 ) Exch Export Promotion Councils may form "arca-wiso" 
Sub-committees and these sub-committees should consist of 
members who deal with the commodities exported to those regions, , 
Such Sub-committees of experienced businessmen may go a long way \ 
in caking useful suggestiom. fen- stopping up exports,. 



(3.16) Ifow that the Goveriment has estatiished a Board of 
Ti-ade, the utility of some- of those bodies established earlier 
needs to be reoxaairKsd. : ' ' ' 

ly RBlIjlikTION OF IRmiE SECTCE IM)I3STRY 
Since the first session of the- Conference, the eain 
problens relating to this field have been thoroughly exaEined 
by a Gomiaitteo appointed by Govermont (known as the Swaminathan 
Coomlttee) and ite reconimendat ions have been accepted by 
(^overment , The private sector was properly represented on this 
CoffiEiittoa- ..and the changes suggested appear to be considered 
adequate by the private sector. ¥e have therefore thought it 
Unnecessary , to go. into these problfims at this stage. It will 
be useful however to arrange for a review of the actual operational 
effect of these changes aaad this could be profitably undertaken 
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' M&IK HECDMMENDATIONS* 

There is need for perspective planning at the ^ock 
and the Village levelg. (l.l) 

2, Planning at the Block level has to provide a pattern 

. of budget and staff composition that would be suitable 
for developing the special potentialities of the Block, 

Local developmental authority should have adequate freedom ^ 
to reallocate funds to meet unforeseen situations within the 
ceiling fixed for the agricultural programmes as a whole. (l.2) 

3, Tfftiile Block might be the optimum unit of planning and 
programme implementation for many purposes, the District might 
prove to be a more economical and effective unit for certain 
specific tasks. ( 1 . 3 ) 

4, Ihe scope of Village Production Plan should be limited at 
present to a few and selected items of community interest, (l.7) 

5, As the co-operative structure is not evenly efficient and well- 
developed in all parts of India, recommendations for reforms 
shotCLd be made on the basis of assessment of protiLems of a 
parti ctlar area, (2,l) 


« The relovant section and para numbers of the main 

■ paper are indicated against each recommendation. 
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6, Larger nar gin of profit should be made available to 
the primary units, . , (2,5) \ 

.7, Particular attention las to be-' paid to inculcate attitudes 

of sale S’ promotion and business, approach among the- employees. (2, s) 

8, A ^ basic question .to be judged is, if along with the co-- 
operatives jUnothor agency, pri-vate or departmental depots, should 
be allowed -fco function. A .parallel agency will introduce an 
element of coiipetition and thus keep a .'check on the inefficiency 
which might otherwise result under a single agency system. (2.5) 

9, . The.protfl.em of lack of proper co-ordination between* co-opemtiv-es 

and agricultural personnel could be tackled through proper agri- 
cultural orientation of the cooperative Eanagement, (2cl0) 

10, The research centres and workers should develop such knowledge 
.and skills whidi are of practical significance for the solu-tion 

, of the probLems of farmers of the locality to which they are 
assigned. (3,2) 

11, For the present, the Extension Officers should limit their ad-vice 
only to those cases where they are certain that their diagnosis 
and prescriptions coild srocessfULly stand the local test. (3.2) 

12, Ex-tension Officers should exjSLoit the wisdom and skill developed 
- 'by the farmers on the basis bf"eXperieHce, '-''Pa ckage'bf '^notices 

used by successfiO. farmers, mth necessary modifications, should 
be propaga-ted In the surrounding areas. (3,4) 

13, The existing large number of ill planned field denans-ferations 
should be replaced by composite farm demonstrations. The 



District Agricultural Officers should take more active 

v' - 

interest in the inspection of deiaon strati on centres. (3,6) 
Generally the result demonstrations shoiXLd be, economically 
attractive. The effectiveness of such demonstrations is 
dependent on its distinct, and not nsrginal, suporioidty. (3,7) 
Subsidies normally should be given at the source of production. 
As far as possible the subsidised items should be such that, 
could be used only for agricultural purposes, (3,9) 

Avards as incentive towards higher production should be given 
not to the individual farmer but to the village community on * 
the basis of percentage increase in total production, (S.io) 
Some of the most refined and up-to-date ideas fail to catchy 
the imagination of the masses because these are not effectively 
translated into the local language in terms of the local 
experience. The emphasis has to be shifted from publicity and 
propaganda of general nature to one having loaal content 
and appeal, (3,11) 

The scales of pay of the B.D.Os and the Extension Officers 
needs to be upgraded, (4,5) 

The V.L.W. should be an agricultural graduate and should 
form the first link in the chain formed by the E,0,, the 


People ‘ s institat ion s can play an iirpidrtanl; role in moulding 
the attitudes and behaviour- of the cultivators towards pro- 
grammes of improved agriculture, The leaders can help by 
volunteering themselves to experiment with and demonstrate 
the superiority of the recommended pro ctices, and by actively 
participating in the task of bringing individual farmers to 
their point of view, (5,6) 

For immediate improvement ■ in the situation, authority and 
power in the field of agriculture should .vest more in the . 
officer who represents the line headed by the -hgri cultural 
Production Officer at the Distinct level, .^Phe participation 
of the local bodies should be limited to planning, formulation 
of policy and general supervision . of implementation, (5,8) 

Ihe problem of horizontal coordination could be solved, 
firstly, by reducing the number of agricultural departments, 
not only at the secretariat level but also at the level of 
directorates, and secondly, .by creating a unified cadre- of 
the Extension Off icers, (4,1 - 4,4) y 
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PIDBLEa’iS OF ilGRIGULm’iL ADMIMSmiTIOH 
AT *ffiE BLOCK AHD THE VILIm;GE LEVEL 

Dr, RiD, Singh, S.P, Singh, S,N, Jha, 
INTRODUGTIO K^ 

That increase in agricultural production is a %ust”,for the 
entire programme of economic development, .is well accpeted, ^t ha^s 
also been recogrdsed that "unsatisfactory administrative and organic, 
zational arrangement was, by far, the most important single factor 
re^onsible for inadequate progress in the sphere Of agricultural 
production in India", Though broadly a branch of economic adndnistra- 
tion, agricultural administration is distinct from administration of 
other programies. Agricultural programmes are related to millions"' 
of individual farm owners who can be con^red with firms responsible 
for making independent decisions. While the input - output relation- 
ship can be for cast with fair ■•.amount of certainty in case of 
industrial units, in agriculture, these’ are subject to the vagaries 
of nature and a number of other uncertainties; Problems of integra- 
tion and coordination of different- variables are particularly 
Important in agricultural adminisl3:at ion. 


* The authors are grateful to Sarva Sri Raja Surendra Singh 

of Nalagarh, M.S. Bandhawa, A.D, Pandit and *J.,P. Singh, 
Harold A, Miles, R.S. Singh, ?. Nath and M,P, Singh for 
their valuable su^estions. Responsibility for views 
expressed in the paper is, hot^ever, of the authors. 




0,2 The basic cteracteristic of liadinn agriculturo is its variegated 
/pattorn in terms of natural erdoiimiehts, social ' arid economic overheads, 
institutional sot-up, cropping pattern, etc. There are mde variations 
in the per acre productivity and certain areas coild even bo favourably 
conpared -with the best anywhere in the world. Different regions would 
have varied patterns and intensities of probLoms of agrictltural plann- 
ing and production. No generalisation can, therefore, be unde which 
could be applicnUe to all the areas without inportant qualifictions. 
Awareness of variation from one situation to another is accordingly as 
inportant as knowledge about the common elements. Detailed and specific 
kJEotiLedgo about conditions in each area oiiLy can provide a firm basis 
for agricultural development, 

0,3 In order to increase agricS^Ltural production in India within a 
short span of time, it is necessary that for development selection of 
such- areas be made in vtoich the marginal productivity of different 
inputs would be higher. The ideals of uniform agricultural develop- 
ment, therefore, will have to bo fostrainod in the interest of quick 
increase in the national output. In past, efforts to improve agri- 
cultural production wore frustrated mainly on account of rwo reasons: 
spreading of limited resources over a largo area, and application of 
uniform patterns without adequate modifications in the light of local 
variations. 
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0||4 The selective and intensive approach to development Should be 
reflected in every aspect of agriciitural planning and prograbming such 
as selection of inputs, orgahisatidii of services, development of research 
staffing pattern, "ibraining programmes, ard so on. In this connection 
an element somewhat neglected in agricultural administration, is the 
human factor. Knowledge of the farming community' s level of awareness 
about agricultural programmes,' local leadership, habits and customs and 
the degree of enpathy in the local administration and extension agencies 

are intimately connected with the ■success of agricultural programmes, 

' ' ' ■ ' .... * 

It is the prime task of the agricultural administrator to motivate the 
individual farmers to adopt inproved pnctices and participate in new 
organisations of agricultural production through education, aid, ^ 
assistance, assu ance, inducement, institutional reforms, and where 
necessary, through large scale public investment, 

0*5 The present paper discusses some inportant problems namely, 

'(i) Planning (ii) Problem of Supplies and Role of Gooporatives, 

(iii) Research and Extension, (iv) Administrative Relationships at the 
Block level, and (v) Agricultural Production and Panchayots, The object 
of the paper is primar^y to identify ihe 'main ■p'fobOLems cniJ' to suggsst 
inprovements .“sn the basis oi existing knowledge and experience. 

There may however, be areas of administration whoiein. detailed 
investigations and research would be necessary before making final 
"necommenda^ons, : \ ; 
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I : 

' p L A N U I H G ■ 

1,1 There is need for soisb kind of perspective in planning at 
the Stock and Village levels' in order to present a ciLear picture of 
the physical tergets spread over a' period of time, say, ten to 
fifteen years, A perspective of this kind would- provide to the 
former a deeper vision of the future of his enterprise and motivate 
him to-wards concrete action. For this it is necessary to have a 

complete assessment of the physical potontialiti'os of production as 

■ , • ' , , _ ^ ^ 

well as the local resources that might be available, based on technical 
reconnaisance of a particular area. Preparation of such a plan is a 

, . . ^ ..r| 

t-Mo-way exercise in which after the assessment of the physical 
potentialities, a rough indication is first made of what can be 
achieved within a five year period. By correlating this rough plan 
■with the ceilings which might be fixed for the Block by the State 
Government on basis of overall considerations for the State, a fiamo- 
work would bo available for preparing detailed plan for the Block, 

'An advantage of this procedure is that needs, potential, and resources 
are properly correlated for the preparation of a realistic plan. 

This would provide the base for working out the village production 
plans which at present are more' or less an inventory of demands 
fteauming that the requisite re sour cos would bo available for their 
implonontation. In the preparation of block- plans, more favourable 
areas could bo taken first. Within the setting of a five year plan 



the nc 3 xt task woULd be to prepare annual j3.ans which would be Boro 
in the nature of prograBne planning, ’ 

1.2 Ei:X)CK PLM , 

Planning at the Sip dc. lev el in keeping with the above 
approach has t O' provide a pattern of budget and staff coEiposiiion 
that would bo suitalie for developing Ihe special potentialities o:P 
the Block vtoich, ray. vary block is situated within say a hilly,' 

dry or suburban area. The concept of schcnatic budget and typo 
staffing mst thorefore, give way to this now approach. While 
providing additional staff for. intensive development, it would be 
more paying to ocploy subject cattor specialists in horticulture, 
animal husbandry or irrigation looking to the needs of a particular 
area,- For successful iEplemo nt a tion of the Block plan after its 
spoci.al roquirosaonts. have, been mapped out and the right kind of staff 
provided, it would bo advisable to give adequate freedom to the local 
developmental authority to reallocate funds, to meet unforeseen situa- 
tions, within the coiling fixed for the agricultural programraes as a 
whcic, : r' V' 

1.3 Whilo Block dight be the optimum -unit of planning and 
programme implementation for many pvnfposes, the District night prove 
to bo a more oconomcal '.and effective unit, for "certain specific tasks* 
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Ttore is dearth of trained and cxperioncod staff which loses its 
f ic^iact when thinly spread out ovor a largo nuriber of Slocks, Thon^ 
cortain functions such as training, nethod dononstration, testing 
of ir|iLcncnts, and conducting research on purely local pro Hons etc,, 
can be carried out better at the district level. Finally jthe 
District Production Officer, the District Collector and the Chairnf.n 
Zila Parishad can provide a nore unified unit pf control fron which 
all inijortant decisions flow to the lower level bodies. The 
District Production Officer will have in actual working the backing 
of Q toan of specialists equipped with better technical knowledge 
. than could be avnilable at thc^Biock level, 

1,4 Asscssnent of the success of -the agricultural plam is 
stilludono in terns of fulfillrticnt of the financial outlays and the 
quantities of the various supplies and services offered. This is 
not always the correct index of physical achieve non ts. Methods and 
organisation will have to be devised to assess tho progress of 
Slock prograni-ios in terns of increased production, 

II 

^PLIES Am BOLE OF CO-OPERATIVES , 

2,1 'The co-opera ti VO structure is not evenly efficient and woll- 
dovolopcd in «Pll parts of India, On tho one han'd there arc a few 
States and sonotincs snail pockets within a State which have got a 
co-oporativo system well integrated in its various oporations, such 
as supply, marketing, processing, etc. On the other hand, there is 
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a rolativoly Eaich biggor area in which co-opo natives inspito of 
their long past and continuous public support, are too weak to eater 
to the ndods of farners. In hot ween there are areas where cooporatives 
through workingv satisfcctordly, are not , so developed as to satisfy 
the requirenonts of all the cultivators, ; In such a situation rocotEicn-, 
dations for the irprovenent of supply position or imrkoting have to bo 
mdo on the basis of assessnent of probLons' of a partiedLar area, ’ 

PB O a:.EhI OF pOSTLY SUPPLIES 

2.2 The two pain hurdles in the flow of balanced and tincly 
supplies for the farners are (a^ inadequate distribution arrangenonts, 
and (b) prohibitive ratbs of various inputs, Couplaints about shortages 
is connon in respoef 6f fertilizers, quality seeds, as well as key 
construction mtorials such as conont, iron, diesel oil, coal dust etc. 
While difficulties in miiy cases nay bo due to total shortages, control 
over quality and proper distribution, efficient mnagenont of local 
production units as in case of seeds and irpleioents and stopping leak- 
age of controlled itons to the black mrkefs are sone of tho tasks 
that call for action at tho local level, 

2.3 Fertilisers, electricity and- power j tube -well irrigation, 
sprayers and pesticides, warG-hous|ng ohargop incLuding those of 
central waro-heusing corporation to say nolhing of controHod itons 
arc all nndo availabLo to tlxs agriculturist at very high rates, and 
in a nunber of cases rates higher than those at which other sect ion a 
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are able to got thora. It is ironical that India supplies the 
costliest fertilizers anywhere to the poorest farners in the world. 
Quite a nunbor of States are supplying electricity for agridJltural 
purposes at the rates of 15 hP, per, unit or above. 


Ratos of Eioctri city for Agricultural r^urposos 
in Selected States, 


Bihar ,,, 

North «rca 
South Area 


23, 44 nP , per unit 
15 nP, per unit 


Gujrat 


15,35 nP, per unit 


Uttar Pradesh 


17 nP, per unit 


If wo take even a low Unit of 9 nP., per unit, tins rate is 
exceeded in nost of the States, . ^In. casa of die&el oil used for 
'tractors and village p.unping sets, there to s been a sharp increase 
in the price between 1957 and 1963, 


Selling Prices of Diesel Oil, f,o,r, Bcribay 


Highspeed Diesel .Oil Low Speed Diesel Oil 

for Tractors for Punping Sets, 

(Rs, per Gall on) (Rs, per Ton) 




Duty 


Duty 

1.4,1957 

1,19 

(0,44) 

248 

(55) 

:S^3i;i963;::’;:; 

2,68 

(2.04) 

■ ; ;' 418 ' ' 

(234) 
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Tho situation is equally unhappy about other inputs, iipart fron the 
absolute level, the relative structure- of prices of the different 
supplies has also- t© be bal-nnced. -As it is, only a foy well-W-do ; 
farners can avail of thesd facilities, • • 

COOPERATIVES , 

2.4 The responsibility for ■ facilitating iinoly and balanced 
supplies and also for caking these supplies avnilablo at roasonabl«5, 
rates to the farnors-, vests pricnrily on the cooperative societies. 

The -wDaknosscs of the cooperative novenent such ns the existence of 
a large nunber of unviable' units, shortage' of godown accoHnodation, 
absence of link between marketing and .credit, restrictive conditions 
governing 'ole gibility for loans, lack of sufficient representation^ 
of the weaker sections of the conaunity, and absence of well organised 
cooperative farms as , the core of the co-operative •novenent are well 
kno-wn and need no oaphasi.s, Pcrhnps many of these short-conings are 
duo to the fact that the past history of the cooperative novenent 

has been prinarily credit oriented, 

2.5 TI:!C cooperative novenent loses its irpact to a groat extent 
because in the' hierarchy of the' cooperative so.cietios the primary 
units arc invariably the-aost no'gloctod ones. The mrgin of profit 
avaiLablo in the handling of supplies is skinned by the Central 
Cooperative Banks or the State Cooperative Organisations, It is 
necessary that larger margin of profit should bo made available to 
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tte primry units. For this purpose tho intornDdinry agcncios 
botwoon tho apex at the State level and the primry societies should bo 
reduced to the nininun. Particular attention tas to bo paid to sales 
pronotion and business approa da. This is partly hiiuiorod on account 
of lack of proper training of cooperative personnel in agricultural 
^mtters, cooperative snlesaan i:uust bo able to satisfy the natural 
and conaon enquiries of a farncr purchaser, A basic question to bo 
judged is if along with the cooperatives another agency, private or 
departraonial depots should be allowed tc function. In U.p, the State 
Governroent was able to increase the distribution of inprovoi seeds 
nearly four tines through .tl'B dope. rtnenfel depots last year. A 
parallel agency will introduce an -olenGnt of conpotition and thus 
keep a check on the inoff icioncy which r.dght otherwise result under a 
single agency syston. However, :in accordance with the different levels 
of developnont of CO eporativo organisation in different areas, a decision 
on this issue will depend on the specific situation, The ain 

of introduction of alternative agency is to supplement and net supplant 
the working of cooperatives. The role of supervisory staff, registrar’s 
staff or enployecs of the central bank, has to be reoriented so that t!:c 
supervisory staff nay act towards the primry societies as a guide 
and a friend giving syEpathetic and constructive thought to each one 
of their difficulties. The attitude of a ’’chock-upper" hxs to bo 
changed to that of a "helper",; 



2.6 There is also nood for incS.lcating greater purity 
consciousness about seeds.' The District Agricultural Officers should 
oxcarciso stricter control in the natter of verification of cooperative 
stocks. These stocks should bo re? eased oiiLy after they have been 
certified by the Agricultural Officer, An agrccnent bond between the 

cooperatives and registered growers regarding price, qmlity, etc,’, 

^ -11, 

Could bo an effective neans of control over the registered growers, 

2.7 Another prcblcn is diversion of -supplies fr on productive to 
non-productive usgS| and also fron food crops to cash crops against , 
the planned priorities, Tte V,L*¥s and the Extension Officers and 
Cooperative Supervisors should ensure that credit is linked with the 
production plans and plans once -prepared are faithfully followed up; 
There is a wide gap botwoeaa the credit requireoents detailed in th o 

f grn production plan and those actmily financed. It is necessary 
that this gap shotCLd be xlUtgod and financing on ad hoc basis should 
bo imediatoly stopped, 

2.8 For linking credit with rarkoting, societies will have to 
adopt the readiness and proi::5)titudo of the private traders, The 
mrketing societies should collect the produce of the nonbors 
specially' scan cultivators, when necessary, fren their, door steps 
in order to ncet successfuUy/corpetition fron private traders. 
Another ivay of arranging a bettor deal for the farnor is to bring 
larger nuiiior of rice nills and other processing units fron the pri-^ 

; %3:^qvto;:they::epdpoiniiV:e 
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2 ( 1 9 /> recognisable proportion of agricultural land in nany 

parts of India is being worked by tenant cUtivators under inf ornal 
arrangGCionts with the land owners. Those farnors do" not qi;yXlify 
thenselvos for cooperative credit, 

2,10 There have been frequent corqjlaints about lack of proper 
^co-ordination between cooperatives and agricultural personnel. 

The problen, however, could bo tacKLed through perpor agricultural 
orientation of the cooperative canageraent, iinother way is to rake 
the Agricultural Extension Officer responsible for the preparation 
of tto plan in accordance with which the loans and other facilities 
are to bo distributed, 

'■ ' in' ,. ■ 

RESKmCH AND EXTENSION 

", ■■■» HI III II, ...M ■ . I- — 

3,1 Most of the deficiencies of the existing extension progrannes 
arise fron lack of proper training and intensive and sustained efforts 
which need conplete identification of the extension agencies mth the 
interest of the comon farners. A striking feature of agricultural 
situation in cany prts of India is that inspitc of heavy pressure 
of population on land, the actual labour input in cotparison with 
other factors of production, is one of the lowest. Availability of 
nininun resources and egsentdal facilities dh itself, no doubt, an 
ieportant limiting factor in the utilisation of the labour input. 


II 


HowGVQr, an oqToall^ irip.ccrtant r<iason is it has not 'boon possilSLc, 

for one ronson cr.thc other, t- lift the people fron what hah son©- ■ 
■tinGS boon describee! as the. "pathetic contentrent" of the Indinn 
•peasant. Along vath supplies and at her ancillary facilities there is 
need for. ere 1 ting vigoraus will anong the people to work harder to 
iq^rovo their lot, 

MrJS BETIEEN' RESEARCH AND ErxEI!SION 

3,2 The success:, .of .extension function is dopendont upon the 
werkin^ of a tw^-^-jay traffic between the centres of research and the' 
points of product i'n,. .It iS; essential that the research centre s. and 
workers should develop- such knowledge and skills ^Aich arc of " 
practical significance for the solution cf the problcns of farnors 
of the locality to which they arc assigned. Viewing the prcblcn 
fr'.ra a broader porspcctivo, it is .■'bserved that even the State 
research organisatiens are not p.robLen-oriontcd and goar-cd tc the 
actual needs -of the field. One c'uld dare say that the Direct.or of 

Agriculture in onny oases is not fully seized with this problen. 

There is a lot of generad. knowledge about a.griculture but littLo ' 
scientific, under standing, of the difficulties a cultivator has to face 
in practice. It is no use blaning the agricultural graduates who 
mn the extension organisation because at the root of this ineffecti- 
veness is the hard reality that there is no such reservoir of the 
right knovaodge which could feed the educational courses and equip % 
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the agricultural graduates -with the required professional skill. 

It is with a view to plug this gap tkit the proposals for the ^'ourth 

'■f \ ^ ■ , 

Five la aril an envisage setting up of district research cxperinontal 
fa rns which will be cone in duo course.' the basic source of kno-iiLodge 
which could be drawn upon by educational institutions and the extension 
agondGs, In the process of carrying scientifically tested knowledge 
to the farners and the practical probLons to the researchers, the 
extension agent will add to his own understandings. E-quipped 
'in this manner, they ' would root the farners with confidence 
and bring science 'to their doors. This ddvclopnont in the very 
nature of things would take tine. It will bo futile to cjxpcct that 
a niradc- could bo worked within a short period of one or two years. 

For instsinco, on account of financial and tcchni<»l linitations the 
idea of having a soil testing laboratory fer each Block cay net be 
feasible in short tine. Even after such laboratories have been set 
up to discover right correlation between the results of soil test 
and the doses of individual inputs, the experinent of crop response 
to those dosos has to he continued for quite sonetinc, i\rd even' 
after this process has been conplotcd there could be variations in 
results on account of change in weather conditions etc, Sinilarly, 
tho process of producing goncrioally pure variety of seeds ia an 
intricate one. In the circuustancos, the Extension Officers would 
servo the famor bettor if they linit their advice only to -those 
cases lAore they arc certain that their diagnosis and proscriptions 
could suocfessfully stand the lo&al test. 
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3,3 Introduction of Package Prograimae for individual commodities 
such as rice, cotton, oil-seeds, etc, is expected to give the exact 
’ doses and combinations of the various inputs and practices. The 

programmes spread ever a number of areas would in time offer valuable 
knowledge that cpuld be utilised with profit in other areas, Application 
of package of practices in different conditions would also able to 
spot out the gaps in the existing knowledge and offer a cue to the ^ 
research centres to take up new lines of investigation. Research 
organised in .this context should ensure that the experiments in 
question produce only a few but reliable va3rieties of inputs suited ' 
to the needs of smaller con^jact areas. Difficulties of selection some- 
times arise for the fermers vihen a large wxmbev of alternatives are-* 
offered to them, either in seeds, fertilizers or equipments, 

♦ 3,4 There is no reason why this process should not be enriched 

. by drawing upon the experienpe of the farmers, A good farmer depends 
■ on certain package of practices on basis of his long personal experience. 
An extension worker should be keen to discover such farmers and try to 
spread his methods, may be with further improvements, to the other 
neighbouring cultivators, ' _ \ ^ ^ " 

3,5 The performande of Extension Officer should be judged on the 
basis of quality of work rather than with such yardsticks as the 
number of farmers covered and the quantities of supplies distributed; 



, glSULT DMNSTMTIONS , 

3*6 ' Thc layin:; out an^l follow-up of field clcnousteations for the 

different practices and praluction' processes need a hic'h dcsirco of 
technical knowl^''.--0 and constant supervision, There arc very few 
rp^nsons even araond officers who can satisfy these rcquircracnts, 
prosont the V,t,.W, i-dth his liedted coii 5 >ctcucc is expected to lay 
out 15 to 20 doiaonstrations althourh his capacity my not pernit 
hin to lay out noro than 5 such demonstrations. There is a stron" 
ease for roplacin-; the oxistinq large nurfeer of.- ill planned field 
dononstrations by conposito farn demonstrations. The District 
d -ri cultural Officers must take noro active interest in the inspection 
of demonstration centres. Training, in ; the not hal dci.ionstration at 
the district level should be arrangGd for the bonofit of the Gg 

well as the Extension Officers, . ' 

3,7 Generally the result 'dononstrations have not been cconorfLcally 
attractive. The offcctivonoss of such demonstrations is depen .lent 
on its distinct and not marginal superiority. Such do.non strati ■'-ns 
sho'fLd offer a natural attraction to the famers an:! induce hln to 
adopt practices used there, 

INCBiiTIVES ■ 



3.8 Tries dnon;;: the various rx.thods of providing incentives 
such as renunorative price, subsidies, rebates, awards, otc, the 
price incentive occupies the most important place. It has to be 
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administratively ensured that the benefit of the floor prices ttet 

are fixed for different crops go/^o the actual tillers of the soil. 

* '■ ■ ■ ' ’ ■' ... . , 

3,9 Subsidies . The modus oporandi for quieiker and cheaper supply^^^ 

.. of subsidies 

of inputs in a number of fields has been ' j grant^for minor irriga- 
tion, fertilisers, seed mhltipli cation, pesticides, plant protection, , 
equipments, and assistance for other land inprovemont measures. The 
present method of granting subsidies does not permit any physical 'chock 
as to how those subsidies are being utilised. Apart from it j subsidies 
district the attention of Extension Officers from their first duties of 
technical advicse to that of nakint^ants and creates an unhealthy , 
attiiside among farmers of obtaining subsidies anyhow. The method of 
subsidies, therefore, should aim only at giving the initial push to a 
programiae. But once a programne has become popular, ways and means 
should be devised to withdraw these subsidies and leave the dovolop- 
nontal activities to become self-reliant. Subsidies normally should 
bo given at the source of production* As fer as possible the subsidised 
items should be such that could be used only for agricultural purposes* 
Awards The awards made at present to' individual farmer.: on 

basis of crop competitions take into account the highest rate of yi^d 
per acre in the field offered for competition without reference to his 
income group, Eie impact of such awards as ah incentive towards higher 
production could be more effectively felt if it is {given not to i the 
individual farmer but to the village community on the basis of percentage 
incrcasa in toial production. The award itself could bo given in the 
form desired by the winners. This method coiflLd be further supplemented 



by Baking an awid to the best cultivator in the sane village, S^gc- 
tion of the best cultivator could be nade by the village panchaj^at, 
(^rj^anisations responsible for evaluation of the porforriance of either 
individaal farmers or a village comunity or a Elock ought to use 
methods ani procedures which should inspire confidence among the 
potential conpetitors, 
iramTLOH SERTOGES v 

3,11 SoEE of the most refined and up-to-date ideas feil to catch 
the inagination of the raasses because these are not effectively 
translated into the local language in terms of the local esperience. 

Cases of achievements seiocted for publicity and propaganda should as 
far as possible have the context and the conditions with which the 
farmer is familiar and /can readily grasp and verify. Chennels of 
communication that are traditionally popiQLar in the rural areas should 
be utilised. Organisation of fairs displaying specimen of improved seedsj 
implements, cattle etc, , will have better effect than the kind of audo- 
visual aids in Use at present. Certain iiaportant points could be 
simplified and communicated by means of popular tales and songs in the 
local dialect. It is well known how popular are the sayings associated 
with the name of Ghagha in Northern India, V/hilo there is a plethora 
of literature available for well educated redders, there is little in 
the regional languages that could be used by the loss educated people. 

Tte enphasis has to be shifted from publicity and propaganda of general 
nature to one having local content and appeal. 
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3,12. In ccn elusion it nay be said that many of the difficulties 
emanate from a large programme thinly spread out, over a large number 
of items having small staff with too many activities. In faefe, as 
already mentioned^ there are too many varieties of inputs instead of 
a few tried and reliable ones; a large number of demonstrations but 
very few of the composite type; too many training programmes of 
shorter durations instead of a few of intensive mture. In keepi^ 
with the intensive approach to agricultural development, a few iteo^ 
in each field of operation should be selected for qualitative improvement, 

I? 

IDMIMSTRiiTITO: BEUTIOHSHIPS 

• V. , 

4«1 The basic problem of administration at the Blodc lev^ is one 
of strilcing a balance aH©ng broadly three distinct, though in practice 
somewhat intertwined lines of administration : the lines forimed by the 
generalist, the specialist and the popularly elected institutions, Ihe 
problem is complicated by the existence at the State level of a large 
number of agricultural departments having independent hierarchies touch- 
ing the District and the iiLock lev^s, Any study of agricultural 
administration is incomplete without a probe into the problems of 
coordination amiong the various agencies at different levels, 

4,2 While there is all emplmsis on the creation and preservation 
of vertical hierarchies, not much thought bas been given to horizontal 
coordination. The community development approach though suppos<^ to'^be 



an answer to this problem was not able to solve it in its enirety and 
vertical structures remained as before. The Working Group on Inter- 
Departmentel and Institutional Coordination for Agricultural Development 
las recommended, the formation of an Integrated Department of Agricidture 
and Rural Development dealing with all the agricultural subjects. But the 
object is expected to be achieved by posting a common Principal Secretary- 

r ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Gum-Agricultural Production Gommissioner, while the various directorates 
under the heads of departnsnts xdll retain their separate identities. 
However, even at the level of heads of departments duplication of agencies 
for common items of work needs to be avoided. For instance, minor irri- 
gation is dealt Tjith by Agriculture, Revenue and Inaction Departments, 
Agrichitural statistics is also' 'sbiie times dealt with by two or three 
agencies simultaneously, A separate Clooperative Department and a separate 
hierarchy of cooperative officers is not Justified on account of any 
specialised nature of duties, . In accordance with the recommendations of 
the Working Group, fifty per cent of the B.D.Og are to be promoted from 
the rark of E.Os of the Integrated Agricultural Department and the 
balance fifty per cent is to be equally devided between deputationists 
from the general cadre and from the Integrated Department, After the 
inplementation of the above recommendation the cadre of B.D.Os would turn 
out to be one dominated by the ^ecialists, and the generalist type of 
officers xdll te in a small minority. Accordingly, the relationship 
between the generalist and the fecial ists at the B].odk level will not 
renain much of a problem. There is no concrete evidence that E.Os 
belonging to different lines of specialisation, and working under 



B.D.O® havmg received agricultural education, have faced their tasks 

with greater team spirit. ' Today incite of the fact that the B.D.O, 

■ ■" ■■■ " ■ ' .■ , ■ ■ : ^t 

possesses administrative control over the Extension Off icers,/nas 

■rsner -illy been observed that the specialists feel that their primary 

loyalty is to their own technical departments, 

4,3 Horizontal coordination is closely related to departmental 
organization. The greater the number of departments the more . ^ 

difficult becomes the problem' of coordination. The problem in the *• 
circumstances could partly be solved by reducing the number of 
agricultural departments, hot oxxLy at the secretariat level hut also 
at the level of directorates as far as possible, 

4,4, There is something more, to developing spirit de corps t han 
the type of education, liberal or technical, that members of a group 
have received. Improvement of the departmental set up aside, the 
workers in the agricultural departments speci^lly-a± , the Block level, 
have to be' imbued with the spirit ■ of rural reconstruction. This calls 
fpr experience of rural living, con^lete identification with the 
interest of the rural people and capacity to undertake arduous duties. 
This problem can be solved by the creation of, a unified cadre of 
the Extension Officers belonging to Sigri culture, animal husbandry, 
cooperation and other‘a^icultural departments. In order that the 
recruits to this cadre develop a keen interest in rural development 
work, it would be better- if young persons ha-ving passed the basic 
preparatory tests i.e,, the Higher Secondary Examination 
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undaj^ ^ common course in the Slock for about six months* The 
course shou3, cl be so designed as to bring into dear focus the 
problems of the agriculturists whioh they might have only vaguely 
felt while living in villages and to prepare them intellectually 
and emotionally to make a career of rural extension and to launch 
them to become a team of workers loyal to the group, and its 
purposes by giving them the opportunity for frequent and satisfying 
interaction, It the end of this period they should be se^t to ', 
the Agricultural Universities for their ^ecialised education on 
the University campus. This should be aocommorlated in a single 
hostd organised more or less like an University College, The 
initial training received in the Slock should be cmtiniied during 
some of the vacations all through the' training period. The feeling 
of team spirit generated at "ttie beginning' of the courees cotQ.d/'be /thus 
sustained right through the educational coursas, 

BETTER SEETIGE OOMDITIOMS 

Despite the recommendations of the Nalagarh Committee, 
not much progress has been made towaixls bridging the gap between 
the service conditions, status, pay scale,- etc, of the AgricvQ,tural 
Extension Officers and officers belonging to general administration. 
There is a general reluctance on the part of better placed officers 
to work at the Block level, ' The B.D.O® in many of the States are 
appointed in junior class II scales and the Extension Officers are 



in a somewhat lower scale , These scales in themselves do hot 
attract good talents. The narrow difference between the B,D,0 
and E.Os* scales does not permit B.D.O, to comnand. ^specA and 
deference from his^ immediate subordinates nor does' the B.D.Os j 
post exercise sufficient full for the E.Ot- to put forth th^r best. 

4.6 The V,L,¥, should be an agricultural graduate and should • 

form the first link in the chain formed by the E.O,, the B.D.O., * 

and the D.A.O, The functions of V,L,¥, should be distinct from 
ttet of the Secretary, Village Pan chayat, Tte former can con cen- 
trate on agriculture provided the latter takes over the rasa ining 
functions. The post of V.L.W, should be upgraded. Starting a *s a 
V.L.W. an agricultural gradua •fee can thus look forward to a progressive 
ladder of promotion, 

STBENGTHEICEhG THE Sill FF G01€>IB1»IT 

4.7 The staff complement in the I.A,D,P, areas should be 
accep'fced as normal for all Blocks and should be retained on a 
permanent footing. The capacity of a particdlar area to absorb 
larger inveslaaents fruitfully is increased as the initial handicaps 
in form of traditional attitudes and habits of producers are 
removed, 4ny reduction of staff strength in the process of 
development, therefore, should be avoided. 




4,8 Wi-Hi addition in the number of specialists in diffeirent 
subjects of agriculture such as plant-protection, horU culture etc., 
much can be gained by deploying- then differently. They Eiay be 
located in V.L.¥.s’ circles vdiere they will be responsible also 
for extension work. However, the responsibility for the work 
in their line of specialisation all over the Block will continue 
to be theirs, 

OTHER TBomSMS ■ ■ ■ 


4,9 There are sone problems whicjh are well known and have 
been pointed out bn a number of occasions but recommendations 
made for their solution have not been acted upon. In States like 
Maharashtra and Bihar, revenue and developmental functions are 
combined at some levels in the Block, though it is now generally 
recognised that such combinations are’not conducive for developmental 
work. Procedural delays have been serious bottlenecks in the 
execution of agricaoltural programmes. Further delegation of pothers 
to the Block level authorities is necessary. In view of the 
large allocations made for agriculture in the Fourth Five Year 
Plan, it would be advisable to review the question of delegation 
afresh almost every year. 
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AGElffi-LroML PBDEOCTIOF & PAlIC3HAlATt M J 


5.1 The importance of the role of local participation in rural 
reconstruction cannot be cmrer emphasised. In transfering functions, 
the capacity of the local institutions to shoulder re^onslbilities 
has to be considered in terms of prevailing and emerging social 
values in rural conimunities. It is important to know the situatioils 

« 

in response to which communities sink their differences and act in 
unison and those in which community feeling is absent and individuals 
and groups fend for themselves. Situations of threat, natural and 
human, produce cohesion among groups of all kinds. The problem of 
agricultural production is keeiily experienced as a tiireat by the 
natioral leadership. But leadership at the local level suffers from 
limitations of parochial interests and finds it difficult to see 
close relationship between their own actions and the national 
interests, 

5.2 In agriculture, which mainly concemes the individual 
farmer, representatives of power interests in rural communities can 

■ V ■ ■■ . 

have someviiat limited function to perform. Village panchayats which , 
have functioned for over a decade in most of the States have been 
considered inportant instruments of agricultural extension and hopes 
had been expressed that the programme would receive great push by 
the involvement, A warning was sound e4 hy the Programme Evaluation 
Organisation as early as 1955 that ‘sometimes tte desire to 



avoid or devicle responsibility in regard to urgent needs of people, 
whidi are many and for which resources are limited may hasten the 
process of da centralisation beyond the capjacity of local bodies to 
do justice to their new tasks’. But with the acceptance of the 
Mehta Committee Report most of the States have conferred functions 
of developmental administration on the Panchayati Raj bodies mth- 
out always providing the matching resources, 

5.3 Under the present arrangements, when the three inter- 
related popular institutions at the village, block and district 
levels are operating in a large number of States, considerable 
responsibility for agricultural development has been placed on 
these institutions mostly as agencies of the State Government, 

The questions to be considered are the Role of the Panchayati Raj 
institutions, the relationship between the office bearers of the 
popular 'institutions and the officials placed at their disposal 
by the State Government, and to locate the viable level among the 
Panchayati Raj institutions at which responsibility for aiding 
agrici£Ltural production can be placed, 

5.4 Vlithin the overall policy formulated by the State, local 
institutions are expected to plan and execute programmes of 
agricultural development with the assistance of permanent officials 
placed at their disposal by the State, 
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5.5 GoEBHunity works such as cmstruction of bunds, drainage 

and irrigation channels for increased agricultural production afe 

the special responsibility of the yarious panehayats and of the 

Panctayat. Saraiti if the work' e3ctends beyond one village. Such 

programmes in their very nature would cut across fields belon^ng 

to many cultivators. A- certain measure of legal coercion become^ 

■ « 

necessary to support the educational and persuasive methods of •, 
these institutions, 

in 

5.6 Peopled institutions can play an important role/moulding 
the attitudes and behaviours of the cultivators towards programmes 
of iuproved agriculture. The necessity of their help in supplying 

the local angle in the formulation of programmesias already been 
indicated. The leaders, can help by volunteering themsaLves to 
experiment with and demonstrate the superiority of the recommended 
practices, and by actively participating in' the task of bringing 
individual farmers to their point of view. 

5.7 . In the Panchayati Raj institutions, "there is a terklency 

to empiasise power a sid rights more tlan duties and responsibilities, ” 
Politiol factor in a democracy is an important element and is 
bound to impinge on administration to some extent. Attempts can 
be made to reduce only its banefdl influences rather than to 
eradicate it, • , • . 
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5.8 , at the Block level coi:[ 5 )laints of too much interference 
on the part of the Chairman of the Panchayat Sandti in the 
inplenientation of approved programmes are common. Cases are quoted 
to show that the non-official interference has resisted in defeating 
the very purpose of the prograianie, though it cannot be asserted 
that official agencies have alxvays made the best and most proper 
use of resources placed at their disposal for agrictdtural 
production. Whereas the idtimate remedy of this lies in education 
and change of values, for iirmediate inprove'ment in the situation^ 
authority and power in the field of agricultur- should vest more 

in the officer who represents the line headed by the Agricultural 
Production Officer at the District level. The participation of 
the local bodies should be limited to planning, formulation of policy 
and general supervision of inplementation, 

5.9 In Mahashtra, the Zila Parishads occupy the key position 
in the hierarchy of panchayats. There is closer collaboration 
between the official agencies and the Zila Parishads, with the 
Parishads laving control over the farmer. Thus a firm nucleus is 
formed of the best tal-ent available in the official as wall as the 
non-official channels. The experience of Maharashtra, therefore, 
deserves carefhL consideration. 


Asn 
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The strategic place of agriGultuxe in our national ecoaoray needs 
no eciphasis. National iead 0 i"s,- acoiieadsts a:icl sen of high public stcaid- ' 
iag are eiaphasising the need to increase agricuitnrgil pi’odtiction at a ; : . ■ 

rapid rate. The recent emphasis on increasing agricultural production 
has coiiie in the vvake of the rather stagnant position of arricultura,!* 

m . 

production in the last few years and resulting food crisis being faced* 
by the country. 

It has .heari a counon practice to hlai'ie the Indian farmer solely for a, 
the inferior teohnoiogieal skills used, in Indian fcrming. Conservative ;■ 
-though the Indian farnar is, r;e feel that the behaviour patterns of our ■ : 

farriers airs in no u-ay different, than the fanasrs in any other nation in ' 
tha w'orld, ■ ' 

The slow rate of respoiise fey farrasrs to changes in f Eroding practi- 
ces is associated vdth certain distiaguisliiag features of agriculture os 
an industsy. Agriculture -as an industry is much acre susceptible to risks ■, 
and ’.mcertainties, of various kinds thiin . industries in other sectors of 
the economy, howovsr, tho degree to which risk and iiEcertainty act as 
daterrent to technological progress in agriculture in e country/ is condi- 
tioned, exion,'-; other things, fey: (l) g'ias offered fey iaodern technology 

visa vis trr.diticnal technology (the existence of an efficient and honest 

& 

research base), ( 2 ) the existence of an, ap froprl'ate extension agency to 
propogate the new' technology, { 3 ) the existence of close coordination b!st- 
ween extension and research end (4)'thc existence of efficient chaxiels 
for the tiaeiy 'and adequate supply farm 'Inputs ' and disposal of farm products 
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In. this pc.per ire propose to esaEiiiie in soHie detsi?^ the nat'are of 
our research efforts in agriculture. , Enphasis iias beon laid on resaarches 
releitihg to the tv.’o most iiaporteiiit food crops vis, psiddy and wheat. 

■ . ; I.!Ericaotural ScsGareh and Agrieultural devGlomaent : 

ffiie eonsnraers of research output in agricuitiii'e i.a. far.aers c-aa 
be divided into thrse bread groups: (a) thPse. farmers vdio are either 

■; O' , 

practicing traditional fars pr-.ctices , in toto or are just melsiag 'breal: 
frora those practices, (a) tliOse faraers who are arhing so’ue use of the 
available technology and (c) those fairaers who are fairly progressive and 
are .aahing ft’ll- or nearly full use of the av-aiiahle tecJanology, 

The number of farmers falling in the two GKtreiae groups, in our 
judgement is very small in our country.. The offerte of our sutehsion , 

, agoncies have certainly moved most of our far>Jiers upto group (b). T&at 


r/ 


is now needed to achieve a major breal^ through in agrictiitural production 
is 'to cause a: neasureaole, shift in the distribution of farmers from group 
(b) to group (c). In crrler tc achieve this end farmers in group (c) 
will have to be moved still further by providing them xiew knowledge that 
has not been sofar made e.vailable to thoia. This as suae s a continsous 

, , , , f* 

growth in the ; reservoir of knovj-ledge being generated at our research 
.stations, • ' : ■ -b': b:b ' ^ 

In our judgement the , fund of khoii.' ledge, available to the extension 
workers in India has not grovm or at best lias grown at e, ver3'' slow rp-te. 
Table ho. 1 gives an indication of the almost stagnant neturo of our 
research efforts in as much as the maximuia yields obtained in different 
experiments in rice and vfhoat has not improve d even on the two main ezp- 

;hri!ab»ii;-fthtib:h8:::pn!:the:fieoUn1h’jti;::',bS;ba'^b"vbbd:.;vbbSd:bfi 
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TIMM HO I 

Maxiniffia yield of wheat and ?dce obtained in different experiments 
conducted at Indian Agricultural Research Institite, Hew Delhi and. 
Central Rice rGsearcIi Instit'ute, Cuttack, respectively. 


YRia, 

mEim 

PADDY, 


IMs/acre 

Ibs/aere 

1945 ' 

41.50 

•MM 

1946 

35.50 


1947 

24.00 

3 , 99 ^ 

1943 

25.00 . 

3,495 

1949 

33.10 

2,871 

1950 

41.90 

2,874 

1951 

42.50 ) 

44.83 ) 

3,359 

1959 

( 17.60 

3,094 

• 

( 22*94 


1953 

. 40*00 

2,395 

1954 

; . 25 i 70 

4,363 

1955 

36.40 

4,586 

1956 

39.00 

■ 3,242 

1957 

28.72 

2,933 

1958 

36.50 

2,622 

1959 

33.60 

2,988 

i960 

34.00 

3,543 

1961 

■ 

3,290 

1962 

— 

■ , 

1963 

52.50 



Compiled by Mrs. Ilusum Harinarain, “iesearch Sconomist, The Ford 
Foundation, Now Delhi, from the imnual Gcisntific Reports of the Research 
Institutes, 


A^Tric^ltural Research ~ Its nature and Content 

'nn,-,«-i„-r-.-,rT,r,<i,„,rr-, nr‘, rni n,- ,.r , .rnu,. ..i.rnn.i.L.r t, 'V .'il . 

Research workers in agriculture seek improvements in technology by 

(a) inventing new inputs, such as improved seed varieties, new types of 
manures and fertilisers, pesticides, new cultural practices etc, and 

(b) experimenting xyitii different combinations of such inputs to get bhe^ 
maximum yield per acre of land or per unit of labour or per unit of 


investment etc 





4 


■ In India research efforts in agriculture have primarily been con- 
centrated on finding new inputs j particularly improved seed varieties. 

Only passing: attention has b jon paid to experiments designed to yield 
results as to the optimum combination of various inputs. iSves- on the first 
front, ie. on the invention of new farm inputs o’or research efforts have 
not bean highly successful. There are "very few 'Varieties of Sice available 
in India that could successfully stand iiitrogea epnlications a. t mors than 
60 lbs. per acre. This point was very forcefully/ brought cut in the recent 
Conference of Hey Personnel of Intensive agricultural hreas held at i’ew 
Delhi. Giailarly wheat varities yielding output levels greater than 50 ads. 
per acre ha.ve yet to be found. 

Vs we turn cur attention to the second sphere of research in agri- 
culture i.e. expsrimoiits connected with response to different combinations 
of various f’.rffl inputs we find that the state of affairs is rather unsatis- 
faetory. In the i-irst place superiiaents of such nature have generally been 
restricted to a combination of two farm inputs, particularly different kinds 
of fertilizers or varieties and fertilisers, '’.'.fhere attempts have been made 
to combine more than two inputs the results have been confusing and no clear 
cut recommendEtions as to the complementary and supplementary relations 
among va,rious farm inputs, have GmergC'd out of such experiments. That 
such relations aiaong inputs do exist'-and must- be teisen advantage of by the 
farmers is an olementry Parn Management principle, . One. only needs tc tslie 
a loox at the different professional Jouraalo and reports .embodying i..he 
results of research v;ork conducted at various r-eseurch stations in the 
;'beuhtry^;tb/|;grsGpbbur b, : b- 

Experiments on Irrigation - The .r'ole of irrigation as ?. vital farm 
input and risk reducing factor needs no emphasis uxider Indian Conditions. 


Irrigation is not only a vital fr^ia input in itself? ia our country the 
adoption of improved practices Is., closely related to the irrigation input. 
Yet the iromher of experiments relating to irrigation have 'been very few, 
as will he clear from the following tabic. 
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State 

Crop 

Total No. 

of ' 

Experiments 

. Uxp * ■ re— ' ■ 
i.ating to 

Irrigatio: 

■ 

Pmijal), iiiinachal Pradesli ar 

:d . T/heat 

1 QO 

Xou 

% 

, 'hi' , • 

JaMau and , Easiimir 




Uttar Pradesii 

T/heat 

397 

118 

Madras 

, Paddy 

342 

11 

ixiidlira Pradesh , - ...A 

: Paddy 

328 


Goiirce: ■ Uatioxiai ' Index 'of 

Agricultural I^ield. ' 

ffeperiments.,. , 1948--5- 

2jU- ' " ' ' 


Indian Council of Agricultural Eeseach, Mew 'Delhi, 1962. 


The experiments on irrigc.tion in U.,P. have been analysed ia scse; 
detrdl and in only 40 out of 118 experiments the main effect (interHal 
of i.vrigation) wc.,s- found 'sigaificaht. Interaction of interval of irrig-. - 
ti on with other inputs was found to be significant only in .52 axperiment s 
out of 118 experiments. '.r..,...; t • t 

Jsperiments relatinip: to Nitrogen and Phosphate levels 

distension v/orkers generally insist upon the application of both 
the nutrient simultaneously in a crop. In some viistiicto the supply of 
ijamonium Sulphate, which has become, quite popular with the farmers, i§ 
linlied with the purchase of super .phosphate. The experimental results^, 
however, lend %'ory weals support to ' tho above mentioned recommendation, as 




is evident from tiie figures presented in Table 3. 

Ti.3LE HO 3 : 


State 

IS. 

Crop . 

Total No. 
of Sxp- 
erimeats 

No of Nxp* . in which 
tlie interaccioa of 
. . Nitrogen and Piios- 
■ phete ' love is was ■. 
found significant 

PuiiJabj, Hioachal :?radesh' and' 
Jaiami asid Kashmir. 

■ Iftieat ■ ■ 

52 

13 

Uttar Prr.deah ■ 

TJhoat 

43 

13 

iJadras 

? 0 ,ddy 

22 

1 

Andhra Pradesh 

Paddy 

36 

1 


Source- N ational Index of L,gri cultural Field Experiaeiits, I948--53. Indian 
Council of Agricultural iiese-arch, i-Iew Eelhi, 1962. 

Experiments with mere than two imauts :- .is has been, said above our primary 

failings in research work relcite to experiments involving more than two 

inputs and their interactions. In the following table we present an 


analysis of exporimeats with 

different levels 

of Nitrogen^ 

Phos 

phate and 

Potash* '.'"b,;: 

Ti3LE NO 4 




state 

Crop Total No 
of Exp-;, 
erimsnts 

Ho' of Experiments, yielding 
significant ^ iateractionaf fi 


I’bcPxE, NxP 

Nxl'I 

FsN 

Punjab, Himachal Pradesh C: 
Jammu end I^ashmir 

alieat 2: 

1 1 

1 

1 

Uttar Pradesh 

IVheat 10 

2 

3 

1 

Madras 

Paddy 2 

- 


- 

Andhra Prado sh 

Paddy 6 

1 1 

3 

1 


Source:- National Index of Lari cultural Field Ej^-perimonta . 19%8-53 < Indian 
Cotuicii of iigriculturcl Eese.srch, New Delhi, 19^2* 

Numerous other instances can be cited about oompled experiments 



where interaction affects among inputs have not bean found signific.ant. 

Our .research vrorkers t®o geaerally -clo not pay any 'serious atteation to this 
phenomenon, especially while reporting the results of the researches, v/e 
give below a few illustrations relating to works reported in , the recent 
issues of the Indian Journal of Agronomy . 

1 . "Bff-ect of Varryisn grequeneies of Irrigation in delation -with Phos- 

•phate .and Nitrogen Fertiliz ation oa the yield of Berseem Fodder" , by ' • 

Ehan (August, 1957). ' 

/ui experiment with 3 levels of irrig':.tion (xiumber of irrig£ti 1 )n - 

10, 14, 18), 3 levels of Phosphate (o, 60, 120) , and t\»/o levels of Nitrogen 

, . to the . 

(o, 30) conducted at the f.vrn attached/^ndian Agricui■fc^■!.rs Eessarch 
Institute in 1952 an continued over a period of 3 y< 22 .rs, Sixmaarising the 
findings 'the author st.-.tes: 

" 1 . With 30 lb dose of nitrogen there -^ms significant increase in 
yield of herseem crop, • 

2. The increasing increments of phosphate increased the 3 deld of ; 
bsrseem over control. The diiferencs between 60 and 120 lbs 0^ 
doses was 'not significant. 


3. The differencss in fodder yield were significant between -any 
two irrigation frequencies. The yield diff.erencs wes reduced to: l/ 3 rd bet- 
ween the frequencies of 14 and 18 ii'rigation compei'ed to 10 and 14 irr:^— 
gationif requencies . 

4 . Mono of interactions between the treatments wore significant. 

The differences -mongst the various years were also very small and 
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'’Mtrogen c?>nd ?hosphc?.-te [^equircxaGnts of Faddy Gropi” by 
Y.M. Gliavan, N. G-opalkrishnn and . ..A. . Saia^have {Hot, '57) 


iiH experii’iGiit v/itli -.raded doses of nitrogen (0,32,64,96) and phos- 
phoric acid (0,32,64,96) ■sms conducted for the three seasons, 19^9-50, 1950-51, 
and 1951-52 at iigz'iculture Eessarch Sta,tion, Karjr.t, The residual effect oi tli 
treatnents vras xioted on the succeeding pa '-dy crop for the next three years 
on the saae.site. The results are briefly stated as follows:- 

”1, The rosp'onse to^ Nitrogon'was obtained at 32,64 & 96 lb levels of 
nitrogen. The responses were significant in all the three years, 

2, Response per lb of nitrogen decreesed as the dose of nitrogen 

was increased. The most profitable resx\onsG was obtained at 64 lb level of 
nitrogen, , , ■ ' 

3, ht 32 lb level of nitrogen there was depression in yield cf 
succeeding unfortilized paddy crop cemparod to control. But high positive re-si 
dual effect was observed o-t 64 and 96 lb levels of nitrogen, 

4, The response to levels of phesphats, both direct and residual, 

Tfas very 3saaii," ( page lOO) 

iiS to the effect of F~0_. the authors state: 

25 . 

^ ^ ^ direct effect of ?n,0^ during the experimental 

— — . _____ ^ 

porioci so it was considoisi that superphosphate ixiay show r .sidnal effect in 
'the succeedih^^^^ years. Thus the r..sidual effect of all the troatiaents was 
studied. In the succeeding years,, there was Xio response to , On the 
contrary the yields decroasod -.'S thebdoses we. .’e increased. However, increase 
iix yield tc the extent of 10 per ceiit was noticed in case of , the 64 lb N traat- 
aent. This tonfirns the proA»'ious findings for advocatin'.;' a dose' of 64 lb H ' ^ 
which has bettor respense in yield par lb of nitrogen, . There was a good 
residual effect of it in the succeeding season," (page 99) 

Only a pressing reference vxas made to the interaction effects between 
nitrogen and Phosphate, 
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" EesportGe of Sicc Varieties to Differeat Levals ; 
of Nlteogen and Phosphate,” by L.L. 'Eeivj’aiii . (Sept, ^59 ) 


^ ■ *'Aa experiment to s-tudy interrelationship of three varvieties 

(i-i.P, 130 , .N.i , 97) and Jliona 3 ^ 9 ) to three levels of nitrogen (0,20,40 ! 

Ib/acre) and three doses of PpOp. (0,20,4p Ib/acre) was coadncted during ' 

1953— 55 in a (3-^) confounded design. The results may he summarised as under:-l: 

• i| 

, ’■ - ' „ , ■ ^ / ■ 1 

1*, The varic“ty rI’,P, IJOj -a-. -fine tjpe of rice produced not only ^ 

higher yieldo than coarser Jllona^349.^ hut also indicated comparatively a 
better response, to nitrogen at ' higitor- level- of fertilisation* an average ; 
N.P* 130 prodxiced a significant difference of 2*11 mds* over' Jiinna - 3%9» ! 

' ■ "*• 

2, The varieties IT,.., 130 and Jhona 3^9 produced 7*3 Eids, extra i 
yield with 20 Ih, N dose over no nitrogen treatment and showed a similStr unit! 
production capacity of about 30*25 lb, of grain, ffith a-dditic-nal dose of ■ 
20 Ibi N/acro, li.j.-', 130 gave a fiirther response of 2,32 mds, as against only | 
0*71 mds, by Jhona 349 ove-r the first dose. At 40 lb, M level, unit producti^ 
capacity indicated by variety '■ili?, 150 was 20,02 lb. of grain as against ^ J 

l6i5S lb, bf: grain by (Jhona 3^9. ' '- J 

3, The economic aspect of the trial showecL that variety H.P, 130^^^^^ -I 
by application of 40 lb, N doge, to the soil gave the maximum profit of Ea',l6i») 
per acre. Application of phosphate* generally, v>roved uneconomic ,'* (pp^d;.15}.1 

Here again the author felt contented by merely anal yaing the msdn: :■] 
effects in .detail. The inter-relationship among varieties and l-evels of :-J 
were not asmlyzed in uetnil and no ' sii-acif ic recoiamsndations as to levels;, 
of the application of Nitro^^en and i'hosphate with different varieties 
emerged- from the experiment, ■ '.h; 9 - 9.:-3^:: 9-;;9 


” Tho Hffect of Tv/o Sources of 2Iitro;-:en at Three Levels Bach o<i 
Growth and Yield of '-Theat Grown at Two Levies of Irrigiation ,” 
by. 0vpr''''s'&utam (Dece;:'iber . 1961 ), " " ; ; ^ 


An experiment ' to work out the optimum level of nitrogen fertilizatic 
and irrigation and to assess the- comparative efficiency or 'larm compost ana aa 
nium suljjhate as sources of nitrogen was conducted. 7a th wheat variety ?fc,591 
at the r...'A Gollc/.o ...esearch Station, Bichpuri, Agra, in rabi season of 1946-4 
Aesidual effects of fertilisation were also studied on the ensuing Jowar crop, 



As . to., iiitoractio,ns; tAe' author.-, reports -that .-nojiG of the interaction , 
offsets lAf'cre found to' bo si^nif iehnt; in ' case . of . grain ' yielcU . 7^).^*, 

S'/,''' ' ^^ Strdio.s on the • ISffect- of' Date of' sowing. ^a iid..?ertiii.5etioa . ' 

, ^ ;'on the Yield o.f ilaxgic^.-'by - Belwaai.. .(Harch 1962/.^ 

' Otudies on tho effcctB'.of spacing', Aatca of .so'iiJ'ixig and l::vels of 
niArogen and pliospliate on'mais'O' gields avoro. condtictecl .at the- Indian Agricuitur 
Aocoarcli Institute sub-station, liarnal, Aunjab, for' thre,&' 7 e,ars from l'95,7 ': to 1 
■ . In'' this case also the author, reports that ' the. .differeiit interactions 

were ne i the r found to-'bc , signi'f leant', nor' did they. reveal any pronounced or .. 
consistent .tre,nds.^ in- different^ year s^- {Page- 175 )# , 'Further,.- phoophate apylica-- 

.ti'O-n';, was.- -found, to be, inefiectiue ..and.- uneconomical » .'(Page - 175--176),# 

i,,',- V ' ■ ■ 

In' .agronondc invostiga-tions -with h 3 ^bri.d maise, G.aut.am, d.II* Slaaii 

'■:and''yaten'dra-.'3iagh: f,aii'^^ significant ''interaction effects cither betwo 

:,IoveI;,:.; of'- nitrogen o.f.- nitrogen. -.application or htwoeii time of planting 

■ andVtim.o'V.' 0 xf'nr^^ 19.64, '.Page '9 )f 

'. E- 0 spon.se" To , ^-Inputs, : 

_ .:Fot - tiro, G .results .-have fail e.-d to. 'provide - any clues. 

I*. 

leading to tIio recori;:icnds.tioEs of iiaproved fara practices to ti'i. faraers, tno 
results obtained tI:rour;ii fiJ.:! inv 2 cti;;;atioiis nave no 5 bjon very ancoui' aging 

Abrahai'i and liab* -analyzed tbo data ^^oiiSi'atod from a series of 
coordinated sim'olo fertiiissr trisjs in c\dtivators' fields c-arried out during 
;.1955'W^' ^&G';:.’1-55;5”-5S el even rdi;f;f brent ; centr and ten different 

centros for wlioat in th.o country, The following treatments were tried; 
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Tho Production Fiiaction fitted to the data yield the following rssulti 

' ■ ' ■ ' ' ' '■ 9 ' 

.heat: Y = 11?. 2099+. 1578***+. 12076p«'**-,00104N^' -'.00086?"'-, 00125NP* 

(.02790) (.02764) (.0005696) (.0005696) (,0006577) 

B'"' = .9681 

Paddy; Y - 21,4583+.2675N***+.2054?***-.00256N^**-,00156P^-000238NP** 

(.06052) (.05688) (.001171) (.001171) (.001353) 

= .9664 

Here agcdn the interaction between Nitrogen and phosgEi^te is negative 
and is, therefore, contrary to agronomic logic, ^ 

Jai Krishna anal 3 !;;!:od input-OTitput data on wheat obtained through crop 
cutting experiments in Ludhiana district for 1961-62 and 1962—63. The 
relevanv. coefficients are givon in the following table No,? :. ' :r 

TABLE NO. ;5 

Input - Output delations in '.The at 


1951-62 

Variable F”" 


1962-65 (N = 280) 


Variable 


Nitrogen(Aji!in,' 
sulp, )lb,/ac 

Mo, of plough— 


No, of Irriga' 
tions(l) 

Nitrogen X 
Fhosphato 


.9028*** .3389 

17.6751** 7.0734 

129.2907*** 31,4837 

-10.995***' 4,0694 


.1676 


Nitrogen (ihnia, 
sulp, Ib/acro) 

Jlo.of Plough- 
ings 

No, of Irriga- 
tions (l) 


Nitrogen X 
Phosohate 


,06176 .2102 

8*5054 5.712 

94,1995***23.8 , 
-3*5003 2.567 


.0086*** .0032 


382,7 


434.4 


10,774*** 

(5,203) 


17 . 1772*** 
b.-'74) 


12 


: ■ . ^ : vits ic ovideBt the ' explanatorj"’:power"'of ,tho abOTe, fiiJioiioa:s is 

act vary lar,__,e and liGiice tiiese results ■ caii not, be used to ^i^rive at any 
roeoniiiiendations tor the' farmers a'ith a:. .high;, degree’, . o'’.^ corrrideac.e.,, M 
the- small iraiiia:.-.::* of sigBii'icant.. coefficients in the equation' for 1962-‘635 
; further restricts the value of the' equation for 'aiaking recorraeiiciatioiis,* 

3cguoaic laplicationa o2 Iiaproyed Practices 

So ’far 'VS have discussed only ths phycsicel implications of our 
resoarc':; finiinps in Gpi-icaiture, Ilovever, to appeal to tlio feraors such find- 
ing^ 'hava to- be translated in economic terms. 


Gross errors are coixiittcd by the irgricnlturai research workers 
in calcuia.ting: tli . economic implications i.c, the added-cost added-rsturn 
..'.■.spoct of improved r.gricnliural practices, JGiiorally, - thaso calcxilaticns are 
br.sed on crop yields obtained on governmontal -C.rras lincler experimental 
conditions. On the other hand, the farmer, while calculating added-cest 
' added-return for an improve practice faces, oiaeng other things, yiold, price 
and technological imcertainti -av ?-nd hence discounts the exa'oetod yield fi .uro and! 


adds scvoral cost itsms to cover for risk and hneort-ainty, in his cjilculations, 
■Jith a lower added 'return figure e-rid a higher nddsd-cost figure 
the faria-or, in his judgment, finds that most improved practices, as applied 
■‘to feiod crops in particular, do not pay onouglf to justify the botheration of 
putting extra labour and having to wait on so many "g®’'^crniuent-wallas’' for 
supplies. Admittedly, the farmers have a tendency to too heavily discount 
the margin of profit, yet it is not unrealistic to assume that a iiuaher of 
improved prrxtioe being i’econmendod to.-th'j farmers would fail to pass the ter.^ 
of prof itr-bility, if proper discountin_. factors are applied in calculating 
the profit margins for those' , practices, !' ' 



Herdt*, analysing, paddy deaonstrntion results in Saobalpn' 

ctistrico (urisaa) used 30/^ discount on yield fron "Packago of Pi'actices” to 
cover for risiio and uncertainty. For the district as a v/liolo ha found that 
2^'p of the- donenstrations Trei-e unyrofitablo, 53/^ trcro iJrofi table and the 
profit xaargins Tj-ere very lot? in the rouaining 22p of the demonstrations, 

. J... , SingIi**rsports the following results of tlio Package demonstra- 
tions in Brgra crop- in P-oJi District (P;a.jo,Gthan) : ' 

■ Additional Expenditure incurred on one acre of Ba.jra SSK (in rupees 


One ploughing ';7ith triphali 

Cost of seed (aciditicnal) 
including seed treatment 

3/50 

0/50 

Cost of, .ad 
4 maxinds 3 
per maimd 

ditional prcdaceo* ■ 
seers at '53^.13/^ 

53.1 

One additional intor- 
cultivation 

0 

0 




Cost of fartiliGors 20 lb, 

K and 15 ib. of ? 2.5' ' 

25/00 





32/00 ' ' 




Net extra profit 

21/50. 


, / 


' 

53/50 



He 


On the face value the deaor.Gtrations lock quite successful* Kowe-vsr 
the author has ■ corapletal}- ignored to acco'.nit for risk and ’uncertainty that / 
the farmer v;orlci face in investing aon ostra, ctaa of Sa,5?'.30«;: If wg discount 
added yield by 25/5 the deaenstratisn would turn out to bo not so successful. 


* Hei'dt, "Grxioalpur Paddy Dea lustrations: 1962-63/'' Unpublished 

a paper;, , PIio Po.ed Potaadation, ';Hehv Delhii;;''. ; 

**J,P, Gingii, "Portilisors pa '.7 cvo-i luidor rainfed conditions," Intensive 
Agricuituro, Peerii:.ry 1964, papjc 3* 



Sinilarly Vivfc a' workers of iiold at llandya 
(liysorc) , ita?as pointed out \ that ■■the composite demonstrations of ?ackar:;e 
62 PracticovS wore riO't .giving- the dO'Dirod results# The need for, rhe 


B'trossed few the .field workers*! 


Japs in Eesearch and the Packaao Progra:’n!ie , 


TliO' weakness, of our rescarc:i on teth the fronts listed ahove 

.has .clearly Been, .■0X:,:oecd through' our oxpariences in' the Ia.cu:d/e Agricultural 
district Pr'OgraOj' (Package Pro'gTcam)# :?roblemo 'a.rose,, .as th.e . specialists in the 
d^Fackage Prosra::me*’' districts tried -to put ■ to go the r a ^^Packa„je of Practices* 
forh'difforont crops# laiatQ.ver . rcsoarcb, rostilts wore OTaiiabie tc ’the specialist 
related to sin.__^ie gca^actice Irc^comendatio-ns** or' best recoHnienfiationo in res- 
pect to a, c crab inat ion .'o'd,,, two .iirputs# .-The: specialists h'td .absolutely no oxpori- 
.Bentall'bfise 'tohf, all upon in arriving -at an octinuiii combination' of th: various 1 
',:f arm.' 'input's 'and:. cultural -practices,* ^ Tiiorefore^ the ..existing **?ackapo of I 


: Practice'S'** ■:,' b'eing '^rec'dmcndo'd . are ..not .researcIi-basGd ...but . 


e‘‘Ged on the generd 


; e'xpe.rie,a,co','Of'' tho,,'epocl^^ ■. It- is in. this : .sense that the 'idiolo logic of 

■■re,apinp'.-.'th.o',''';banefitG, .'of 'CG'mplcmentarity farm' inp'uts' tliough ; **Paekage 'Of^ ':^■ ,.,;■: 
■.Practices**'.' has. 'lost . ieuch, 0-i , its mo.aninp '.even an the *k?acl:ajc Pro^jraiome** dists# 

■' ■ ■ f 

Also it is no v:r.dQ’£, thc-raioi.'’ tiirit thj ?"‘.cka^;c-B nro not r.dcptcd by tao 


iarjners in cortain cases, such as the. ’Pack-r: 


Practices’ a'-t paddy in Shaii^ 


bad diat, of since the dose of fortiliscj: :.-’eco:.x,x-nded in the Paclcaco is 

Biucii hi[;her than the ezisting. peddy varieties iu t.;.."; district c-enld .stand. 


* 3uica.ary of hocoixicndations: lilDP P.egional Conference (October 4-6, 1663) j 
held at Mandya, Directorate of Extension, Ministi'y of Pood .p culture 

■;■;' t:.' .A a ..s.v 

** In mc.ct of the cases even the results relating to the single practice 
oxperioeuis did. not originate in .the Package Prograicae districts. 


■Sii]iijGiar.y 


IricreasiBg. agricaltiiral production at a rate faster , the rate ' of 

growth of population is o matter 03' nnticiial survival for us, Tho .-nly cooirso 

loft open for us is to ;;;et more pi-oduce out o:^o;n aero through the use cf modern 

■ the 

agricultural technology.. In this paper, we have focussed attention oaAiature 

of Qur. resGarch efforts in agriciilture, ?uesoarcfc.eB iii aradc::'ltt?ro relate to: 

'S ■■ ■ /.ii 

a) inventing new farm inputs and b) experiment in,' ; with d.i'fferent comLg.nations j 
of such inputs. "'I 

It has been brought out that our research efforts arc- lacking on both ! 
the fronts, more so in relation to working out optimum combinations of various | 
farm inputs. This g^ap in our -•eseai'ch b:'so has adveracly affected our efforts j 
in the Intensive i*.gricultura,l District Pro graEsme districts, whore the ' Package j| 
of Practices’ idea forms the core of the -y/holo programi'se, ' f 


I 


In order , to achieve a significant breaicthrough in agriculture, the fun' 
of knowledge- nt the cornaand of extons ion agent will have to be considerably 
enriched. . This w-rald call for stepping up cur ssearch efforts considerably. 
Par-reaching recoiaLicndatioas have been made by the "liesenrch deview Comaittee" 
to streamline the r-esaarch of forts in thi.s coTuitry, 


i 


Ack: 1. 0 w 1 0 dix omout ; 


Tf'O authors gre-atly benefited by the ideas expressed by 
Dr. o'. David Hopper in a -werkin,., paper, Eovever, the ^ 
views expressed are strictly the personal ones of the 'authoij 
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■ -^^KIGULroBAI, PFODIJCEON A!3D PANCHAIATI RAJ 

Fron the very beginning of tho pLamicd ocononic clcvolop- 

nent in India public cooperation and participaticn In the progranne 

of dovclopDont has been enphasised. The First Five Year Flan 

thought it essential that '’conditions should be, created to enable 

individuals and groups' to mkc their mxinun contribution as 
' _ , ' ' '■ '■ ■ ’% 
citizens and in fulfilling the targets of the Plan and advancing 

its objectives", Tho'rolc of grnu panchayats as basic units of , 

local soLf-govemnont- noarcst to the people, has al\^ays, been onphasized. 

The First' Five' ■Year Plan stressed that : 

' "hnicss"a " village agenej?'. can'-nssuno responsibility and ' 

initiative f of developing -the ,.rpso,hr CCS of the villa idj it vill 
be difficult to oakc a narked impression on rural life, for, only a* 
village organisation representing tho' , cojanunity as a whole can 
providG the necessary leadership. As the agencies of, the state 
governrxnt can not easily approach each individual villagor separa- 
tely/, progress depends largely on the existence of an active orga- 
nization in the village -which can brinsg the pt-ople into comon 
prograrx-c to be 0 ?.rricd out \^ith the assistance of the adninistration, 
Panchayats hao’-c an indispensable role t*' play in the rural areas, ' 

As representing the best interests of all sections of tho corxiuntty 
their status is unique",^ 

1, The First five Year Plan, p, 146, 

: ,: v;";;;d:IbM:,^/:pi-;13:3» ;"- 
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Tho Evaluation Report on Gomunity Projoctsj 1955,,. 
clarifiocV the concept of people ' s participation and struck a note 
of6aution against hasty dccentrali&ation vrton it aaici that ! 

’Statutory panchayats have by now been set up in airiest 
all States and ' where they have not al.roady been set up necessary 
legislation' is under consideration, Tliero is also a. general 
readiness to confer on these bodies as nany functions of develop- 
nental adriinistraticn as possible. In fact, soix tiix s the desire 
to av oid or divide re sponsibility ,^ in r egard t o urgen t needs of 
tho pcoplo, which arc mn y and for -yfaich re s ourc es are linited, 
nay hasten the process of decentralization beyond the capacity of 

„ y*,. , , , , . 

local bodies to do jus tice to thei r, new tasks. But if functions 

aro natchccl by resources, provision for expert and trained sc.oviccs 
is node, and internal strengthening and safeguards arc provided with' 
in the hierarchy of local self-governing bodies, any novo towards 
building Up strong basic institutions .in villages nust be wholc- 
h. ortcdly wclccrxd, 

"Even in its restricted application participation tes* 
cono to nean different things for difforent people, and hence either 
qualitative or quantitative rxa suronent aixl c.ar.^.rlson in the aggre- 
gate is ruled out. 

"In view of the caStrcnc'iio^jprtancc, of cnco'uraging the aug- 
Eiontation of available resources for donocratic planniiag the central 
idea of public p'-.rt'lcip'a'tion dc^sorves to be cLarified. Obviously 
partici-pation has to be voluntaryj if*it is to be sono thing norc 




than a tax in cash or kind. Secondly, the contribution ovon when 
voluntary nUst be in addition to resources already available for a 


purppso, &us ^ the Panchayat whoso duty it is to mko a road or 
a t ank contr ibutes ou t of its balances sene nno unt to an ad hoc body 
to got the work do ne tiorc cheaply than' through ncrml chan nels, it 
is not the panchayat 's contributl on" which constitutes public 
participation, but it is the margin of sacrifice which the ' parti ci~ 

pnts in the ad ho c efforts have suffered that is cntitLod' to be'' 

^ __ _ _ _ ^ ^ 

counted as public participation”. 


The Second Five Ico.r Plan recognised the increasing inpor- 
tance of the panchaj^nts i ' 

”iiS the coverage of the national extension novonent expands, ^ 
the w^rk cf village panchayaos should be closely integrated with 
the prograrxics adopted in blocks, Pancha.yats vdll Imvo two sets 
of prograraacs, nanoly, those which arc sponsored by the Governnent 
thrz'Ugh extension workers and by District Boards through their 
agencies,' -and those' which arc •undertaken by th^ vill-agc comunity 
of its o-wn volition and fron its ewn rcsourcos' the mnpowor, ir.tcrials 


and noncy, Toaflards the foTricr 


the vill''^e has to -find a sisarc of 


the cost ininly in the fern of labour. While both sots of prograxjxs 
arc vital and the village panchayat should bo used wherever possible 
in carrying out dcvclopaxnt prograraives , an important tost of the 


3 , 


Evaluation Hepert on Second Tear* s Working 
Gonr-unity Projects, pp, 12-13, 
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succoss of the Panchoyat as an institution is the proportion wbich 
tho second sot of prograxrxs bears to the first, .The true sigr.ifi- 
ancG of the panchaynt lies in its r'lc in nobili sing the contribution 

of the conaunity ... , In fact local comunitics should be encouraged 

' ' ' _ 4 

to uriicrtako joint activities to the naxinun cactont ] 30 ssiblc", 

ngain, the 1956 Evaluati.-n Bepert struck a note of ca.uti n 

in giving the pa nchayats the increasing functions : 

’’Although the nctiyitios of . the projects and especially 

the anenitios prograrj.ics xny. -have helped: the panchayats t.:: an extent, 

any systi^ratic effort, tc really stro,ng.thcn the panchay''t agencies 

whore they were established, tot rGr.:cvc the defects in their xvorking, 

and to rr\kc then noro dynanic -and effective, still belongs t: the 

future,' The onphasis sc far as has been ni expanding the -panchayat 

not wrk "nd establishing panchayats where these did not exist. 

The responsibilities which arc sought t bo given to the panchayats 

and especially the incroa singly inportant role of the panchayat 

ag ency in the oconcialc and social life of the rural areas will not 

be fulfilled by neo cl y' leaving it to then t? do it'. Even, provision 

of. adequate financial assistance, though the first need, xdll !vot be 
sufficient. Guidance ■'^nd active nssistancG will.be necessary f'r :o 
consider able 'period before the panchayats can bo expected t' effcct- 

d : V/ h :■ . . , 5 : 

ivoly discharge tlio responsibility s being put upon then”, 

;;4^::': v-=y::The:;SeerM: .Fivo-'Ic^^^ ^ 7 : 

5, Evaluation Report an W'rking cf Comuni ty Projects 

:'7;:::Oo::;ooo;aud:OlJo^,;:;;|t:bCkS:,7p*;,giS 


5 


The Br4l'wantrai Mehta Tear.: gtrossed the need far norc and 
more participation by the people nnei pointed 'ut that s 

"Public participation in comunity •works is only -no facet 
of the larger c ncopt of ccrxiunity devclopncnt. But guch partici- 
pation creates a quick nxtl deep inpression on the tabular s tat ononts 
of the statistician and the' synpa thetic nind- of the casual observer, 

0 -r.sequentiyj during the past five years there ha.s been a qlcn r 
tondoncy to c ^afuso peop l e's participation in corx i unity wo rks with 
. their participation i'rr coLxmnity dcvolo.pncnt , . This confusion hnc;;, 
in its turn, bred twi? defects wliich wc • emsider .it essential tr renovo, 
"There is the desire to infLate figures indicative cf 
pc,pplo‘s erntributjon tb cor.nunity woiekst 

**T!oc sGc nd defect , ... is the unequal participati-aa by 
different sGcti-ns of the local cornunity-, 

while -rg'nised- public participation in cornminity 
works sh'Uld, especially in tlic' earlier years of dcvdlopnont of 
backward areas, r. ccivc a very large velum cf attention fron the 
persons in charge, stops sh uiLd be taken t -.- ensure that as large a 
section cf the cennunity as possible participates directly in their 
oxocution, that such cxccuti -n is erga’nisod thr-'ugh statutory- 
representative bodies which can take over their laaintenancc and that 

the particip^tl n is general, .v-:-! untar y and not bestead the mans of 
'6 

the participants", 

6, Rcpo'rt .of the Tc'r. f*-r the Study of Commnlty Prefects 
and Kati.arl Extensien Service, V-l,.!, pp, 43-44, 
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c : cpcrn tivo organisations,*, , Tr. create, fuller or-TployiTent, 
Pancliaynas sbauld educate pccplo, in new t..- chniqut s of prcducti~n, 
Panchnynt sh '.uld a'lisidcr itself responsible for building and 
mintenance of s ' cial .services and creating such 'c'-rditi ns dn the 
village that the villager does net ncrrnlly have to go outside the 
village 't' seek redr::ss -f his grievances, ' , 

^V illage Pa r. chaygt should be ad -ptod as the single agen cy 
by all the De pa rtnents t ' a pproach villa gers fo r iap lo rxntation d f. 
t he pro g ra niaes j State G-vcrnncnts sh'Uld direct the Dep-rtnents 
accordingly. It will also be the . responsibility of Dop.rtncxits to 
educate the panchayats suitably t-i discharge their role properly 

' l. 8 ’ 

in respect of their respective progrannes"* , 

The Seventh Evaluation Report discussed the question of 
people *s C'ntributi-'n fo r ccoxiunlty cff'rts i 

"Pc'-plo’ s participati-.n in dcvclo'prxnt projects has been 
fr n the beginning one of the 'bjcctives -f the C,D, pr:'grnrj’.es, 
Participaticn by the pG:'plc can be both in the pinioning and the 
cxGcuti r. of clGV'ol''pi;ic.nt ;prograr:r.QS. It the farrier’ stage, they can 

‘'-h' “ . ,> ■ ■ 

bring t' bear 'n the f crraulati on o:-f plans their asscssnent of 'needs 
and rcs'urccs, while in the latter they can take part in sharing the 
GO'sts ,;f dcvcl-pnent i-fork and help its tine ly and ocnorlaal 
execution, : h ^ ■h’'ho\o'oh: .o'..- 

8, National C-nforonco on; Ooiximiity Dcvcl.opiicnt, July 1959, 

: j; ' hOvO^^Opo ;0^';O" h:h::o;;0 -O^'O^ 
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.’’Po-'pIg's C-ntri butio nt - The GiiLy “nspo-ct cf people’s , 

p'^.rticip''.ti''n "bh't h”. s boon 'f s.'i'io inportanco is their c'ntributicn, 

in cash aixl kind, to the cost .of tlio clovoloprcnt projects. The 

efctributory nether] of wrk has e-ny ndvnntat'Csj it reduces the 

burden of expenditure on the g';vcrni.:c;:t, crodtes in the people 

a. sense of pride in dovclopcont pr.- jects, end helps in nssossins 

the relative intensity of the people ‘ s.' need f-^r diffc^'ent projects, 

Ab've all, it dcvcl ps in then the spirit of SGlf“holp by discouraging 

■the habit -f depending entirely -n the gov..-rr.nGnt to, satisfy their 
9 ■ '■ . . ’ ■ 

needs'', 

The Working Group -n Panebayats and G operatives discussed 
the r -Ic -and intcrrclati nsbip 'f^iho- village panebayats and the 
cooperatives and suggested n cl oar d.clir-dtati:-'n of functi ns -f 
b :'th the prinary instituti ■'ns, 

"Tlx; c'~opera.tivc and the p-'.ncha.yatjarc the prmary r.gonciws 
for carrying ‘ut the c‘i:n'.unity dcvcl .-prxnt pregranno which r.ins at 
the irpr-verxnt -f nil aspects of rur-:! life tlor ugh the efforts • f 
the people. There is clo-sc idcclogical c nncction betwe.,:: the 
co'-o/perntive nevenent and par.chayati raj, B th can be rog'rdcd as 
ir.s'trurents cf doorcr'.cy - c'-'peratives in the cc’ncr.'dc sphere arxl 
the panclonyats in the political or adrainistrativc sphere, B:t!o lc-,d 



9, Seventh Eva lu''.ti n Report ‘n Gonoounity Dcvclrpr.ent 
and S'ne Allied Fields, 1960 pp, 84-89, ■■ • — 



to democratic decentralisation and enable the citizens to acquire 
such qualities a.s self-confidencsj, self-reliance, and orderly and 
business-like babits. Both create a congenial atmosphere fpr rise 
of leadership among the rank and file thus can prove a training ground 
for democracy. Go-operation -with its emphasis on ”one man one vote” 
and iidth it's capacity to combine freedom and opportunity for the 
small man with, the benefit of large scale management is obviously 
the most suitable agency for setting up decentralised units in ^ 
agriculture and industry. Since, .co-operatives and panchayats are 
both facets of democracy a sense of mutual assistance and support 
among these institutions will facilite, the establishn©nt of a co- ' 
operative commonwealth as well as a panchayati raj in India, 

•'There are .two esrtreme views on the subject of inter-rela'*- 
tionship between the panchayat and the co-operative, Soeks of the 
representatives of the Sarva Sewa Sangh may be -fetken as reprosentlng 
■one extreme view which is in ■fnvbur of .merging tte- cb-oporativo in 
the panchayat' and having only- one institution discharging all develop- 
mental, functions in the village, i alight variation of this view is 
that the co-operatives should be completely subordinated to the 
panchayat and the previous approval of the panchayat should be ' 
obtained before the co-op ora tive ' society underteskes any activities 
or functions, ' The co-operative -should also hand over a part of its 
profits to the panchayat. 
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’On the other hand the village panchayat is an institution 
which represents all the people. If given economic functions it can 
.serve the interest of all the members and oiijr such a body can pla^v 
a determinate role in bringing about ."social cohesion and unity". 

There is, therefore, much to be said for a single body being given 
both adrd.nistrativG and economic functions,. In fact; in homogenous 
'societies like the Mushavims in Israel there is only one ; institution 
discharging both functions. Those Mushavims are as domocratic 
institutions as any in the world. Even if it is not possible to 
combine the work of the panchayat and the co-operative in a single 

.■V ■ ■ ; ■ ■ ■ 

institution the panchayat should have coEpleto control over whatever 
activity the co-operative society undertakes and should get a part of 
the profits of the co-opera tivc. In the absence of such a relationship 
conflicts would occur whenever the mutual benefit of the members 
conflict with the benefits of all. In the interest of social cohesion 
and unity the panchay a t an d the co -operativo should either be one or 
at 'a ny r ate the co-operative should be sbbordinatc to the panchayat. 

"The other view emphasise that co-operatives arc purely 
voluntary organisations different interest groups bound by certain 
contractual obligations. The . co-opera tive movement in other countries 
arc not .controlled by the government and government interference is 
resented. by all co -operatives , It is true that in our country 

for historical and other reason the mbvemont has been governnKnt-domi- 
nated, to a. large extent. Se rious efforts are now being ir.de to free 
the movement from govcrni!K:.nt-doniina,tion and make it really a raovenont 
of the people, In this context it is not desirable that the ■ 
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co-operativo should have anything to do with the; statutory local 
authorities,- The co-opcrativos aro also essentially business orga- 
nisations and the business has to bo Eanagod in the intorost"'of the 
rnombers by themselves. Fields Of business and economic activity 
which can be looked after by voluntary associations of interested 
persons taking the form of a* co-operative should be the , spheres of 
the co-operatives and local authoritie s should not . enter into them* 
’'There arcj of course, numerous different sha,dcs of opinibn 
bctwGcn those two extreme positions. Those who advocate the merger of 
the co-operative in the panchayat seem to be under the impression 
that .it is the aim of panchayati faj institutions, to build up a mono- 
lithic structure of administration. The very idea of panchayati raj 
is to providc 'the widest- pos-slble., dispersal of aut.hority so that 
associations 'of people wa.-th:'differcnt functional interests can exoefito 
progr-aaacs under the overall guidance and. ssssi stance from panchayati 
raj institutions. In fact plurality of institutions with their higher 
echelons and federations aro inherent features of all doiaocracics. 

The dispersal of authority should not merely bo vertical but also 

horizontal as between thb panchayat and other associations of 'the 

* , ^ 

people, W'ilc co-ordination botwocn the panchayat and such associa- 
tions -and prevention of overlapping of functions aro -iraportant consi- 
"d'drations, cotplctc 'subordination would ropresont a totalitarian trend 
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' "Consisto'h't -with the preservation of thc' -autonomous and 
business cbn 'meter of co-operatives., the, largest^ measure of co-ordinu- 
.-'t ion must bo a.bliicvGd. between ■pnnchas'nti rn j institut ions nnd oo- 
bpcrat'ive, orgajrisations,.. . The n-g'rtive_ aspect of such co -ordination 
lies' in avoidaricc .of conflicts. , Conflicts may arise mnirly from 
^overlapping fields of ■''ctivity. It is, therefore, necessary either 
'to dolinit' the functions'. 'from tine to tin^ according to local condi_ 
tions,. iMlc broa'd allocations of functions may be attempted and 
cortcin organise, tipnal dev ices. -and pre,Qcduros suggested for '' voiding 
conflict's, uhat is really necessary is continuous collaboration between 
the two Institutions, .Atterpts to lay dovm rigid devices and procedures 
nay, in fact,', defeat: the .vers? purpose for which they arc;-neant, 

Gonabom. tion : at the. village level cani-obvioualy 'be secured noro on 
the basi£_^ pofsonal relationship 'and conventions tha n throu gh pro ce- 
du ral dc vi ec s . , . ^ . it is necossarj? to create an atmosphere under which 

health:/ conventions of joint action nay develop between the tiro sets 
, of .lastitutions, A vors? rig,id donnreation of functions nr.s? prevent 
: cncrgencc of such -connoctiDns and any. fonaaliscd or rigid mcchanisra 

for -corbrdinr.tion will be United in its uscfulixss by the hui:nn 
' ID 

f'^-ctors i-nvolvcd”. 


10* ■ Report Of the Working Group on P.:',''ichay'’ts and 'Goojxr'.tivcs , 


pp*. 11-16*, 



The Third Five Xc'r Plan' said that, 

*'Thc concept of public coopor~tion is related, in its -wider 
aspect, to the Buch larger sphere of voluntary action in which the 
initiative and oi’ganisation.al responsibility rest conplc tcly with the 
people and their leaders, and does not idly on legal sanctions or the 
povjer of the State for achieving’ its r. ins, 

”Thd, distinctive feature of public cooperation progrnnncs is 
the presence of the contribution of volun-tary service on a consi(^orablc 
scale. This bccanc available in the earlier, years chiefly for construe 

tion of roads and school buildings, dirricing i^r.-ter sclic-ixs and. other 

. ' ' • ' ■ . 11 

local works to provide sinple anonitic s for the people”. 

The recent Study Team on Panchayati ivnj in Eajasthar. discussed 
the different aspects of people's participation, the reasons for'*a fhi; 
in the extent of such participation after the first , yc-’.rs of onthusias: 
and n-nde suggestions' for iioprovcnont, . . ■ 

. .. . . ■ "In the- oaJ^ricr stages of the. Connunity Dcvolopnont Progranno, 

people displa;>’Dd enthusiasn and cane forward in large numbers to 
contribute labour, cash and naterial. 

• ' "The tcapo of people's participation cannot bo said ,to have 
remined ste-’dy , 

The downw'.rd trciid in reg'^rd to pcoplo's participation which 
had begun in -the prc-Panchayati ‘Eaj period and which has reappeared 
even ha tbo' post-Panolaayati Eaj' pei'ldd' can, however, neither be 
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attributed to the Connunit;?' Dcvclopnont progrnr.mcs as such nor to the 
Panchayoti Scgi institutions. It- will also be vjrong to place the blanc 
isf^ exclusive terns cither on the people or on the leaders or on the 
Governrjont. The securing of people's participation is a cur.-.ulativc 
process and as such its reasons arc several and lie nuch deeper. It 
uny be added that the vjfanning of people ' s p'^.rticipation should not be 
treated as universal phononcnon as with regard to soix sector Sj (such 
as construction of school buildings, digging of drinking water wells 
and dcsilting of village tanks etc.) , people arc prepared to contribut 
their nitc enthusia stically. It rr.y be a safe hypothesis to venture 
that people arc still mlling and prepared to contribute their bit 
with reg-rd to those schcres which fit in their pattern of priorities 
a,nd square with their felt needs. It would, therefore, be wrong to 
con elude that the terpo of people's particip-^tion cannot be restored 
to its original strength, it is a problc-n of nobilia a tion and needs 
efforts on the part of leadership, both at the. official and the non- 
official levels. 

"The principlo of people’s pc\rticip"tion i.c., people ' 
contributing their share of effort s for the corxion welfare is sound. 

But in the present foro poople’ s participation is not effective. He 
rccoiivxnd that people’ s participation should norc often be cbtainc.l 
in t he forn of cash or mterial and undue cr-plr. sis on the labour 
coiiponcnt of particip'*'.tion should decrease. 
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’’People's contribution mj bo in the forn of sharing of 

expenditure on scherxs by the Panchayat fran its own sources. That 

is to say, people's individual contribution r-iay bo replaced by 



12 

institutional contribution". 


K-» ** 


12,- Report of the Study Tcan on Panchayati Raj, 1964, 

pp, 142-47, 
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planning 

, . A close association of the people and the local 

institutions with the process of planning was thought 

necessary and the First Five Year Plan stressed that, 

"Unless a village agency can assume responsibility 

and. initiative for developing the resources of thf village^ 

.a 

it will be difficult to maks/marked impression on rural , 
life, for, only a village organisation representing the 
co.mmunity as a whole Ccxn provide the necessary leader- 
ship. As the agencies of the state government can not 
easily, approach each individual villager separately, 
progress depends largely on the existence of an active 
organisation in the village which can bring the people 

Into common programme to be carried out with the assistance 

■ ■ ■■ ' 1 : ■ ■ ' 

of , the administration',' 

The concept of village plans took shape in the 

Development Commissioner's conference. The 1954 

Conference saidi ' - 

"(1) As far as possible, agricultural programmes 

should be framed in consultation with farmers 
th‘'mselves, 

(2) It should be possible for village committee to 
fix targets of production for each family'*. 2 

1. The First Five Year Plan,‘ 'p. 133. 

2, SummarVUe cords of Third Development' Commissioners' 
Conference on Community Projects, 1954, p.26. 
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The Second, Five Year Plan indicated that ’unless 
there is comprehensive village planning which takes into 
account the needs of the entire community, weaker sections 
like tenant -cultivators, landless workers and artisans may 
not benefit sufficiently from assistance provided by the 
Government .* . It was es.sential that local initiative 

in formulating plans and local effort and resources in 
carrying them out should be stimulated to the maximum 
extent possible. This would toelp to relate the plans to 
loca,l needs and conditions and also to secure public 
part icipatton and voluntary effort and contributions. 
Village planning was to be concerned nrlmari.lv with 

including communications, cooperation, village industries 

and other local works programmes. The pancha:V..atSw...ere t.o 

' 3 

f y ame programme of n roduct ion . in t he v ilia ge ” . 

The Sixth Development Commissioners’ Conference 
envisaged the possibility of block- plans aid said that 
’’where the district- wise breakup of the phased programme 
of the opening of the N.E.S. and C.D. Blocks has been 
prepared, it is possible to prepare a Block-wise breakup 
of the agricultural programmes takihg-iJIto consideration 
the furds that will be .made available from different devs- 
lopmiht' department 5. - -The- total-funds that, will be avail- 
£^6 for various agricultural improvement sobames in the 
3* .,Tbe Second Five Year Plan, ' pp. 150-52, 
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Block from differ sources taking into consideration 
the tetter administrative organisation available through 
the N.B.S, pattern and the larger people’s participation 
and greater .self-reliance that would be generated through 
the extension programme”. 

The 1958. Conference on Community Development was 
more specific about the agency and procedure of planning 
when it recommended that, 

’’Village institutions like Gram Panchayats and 
cooperative societies should be utilised to plan, organise 
and evaluate campaigns for increased production in the 
villages * . , . . The Panchayats. should initially be 
contracted by the Agricultural Extension Off icer, a nd if 
possible, by the District Agricultural Officer and they 
should thereafter pass resolutions concerning the agricul- 
tural plan and take the Gram Sabhas into confidence. The 

agr icuit.ural...plans_Drepa.r-ed by t.:he. ...panchaya ts sh.cu Id 

largely deal w'i'th items which can be utilised for mas s 
a..DnT»n.inh . and too much reliance should not be placed, on 
the flow of extraneous supplies but on self-halp and 
self-reliance so that every farming family in the village, 
regardless of its economic status, can participate in 

4, Sixth Devclopne nt Commissioner s’ ‘’Confers hce', 1957, 
pp, 109-10, . 





the PATnp.qjpn. wh ich” Wnuld concentrate • In a few spec if i c 

and fundamental Items of .■wld,e._afinll.Ga.t_lnji and capable of 

5 

creating mss enthusiasi;i”. 

The 1959 Conferenc on Comiminity Development pointed 
lessons of planning during ' 1954-55. 

’*lhe principal lessons to be derived from the 
experience of drawing up district and village plans in 
1954-55 appear to be the followings 

(a) An approx inate idea of the total r esources 
under each head should be available before 
local plans are taken' in hands. The State 
should be able to give such indications to 
districts ana the districts to the blocks, 

(b) iit the district level acc unt ah-uld be- taken 

■'of the phase of v/ork in®ch block urwie'r tho 
C.D. programme , , , , 

■(c) The District and block plans sh-uld be for five 
year periods in th' first instance, with yearly 
plaAs Village plans m'oy b** foT one 

•■ •• or ’two years at •a time and within th'- gen-,ral 
frame of block plans. 

(d) -Both in block and village plans the prim^^ry 
emphasis should be on activities which involve 
. , ' the fuller use of local, resources, services 

5. Annual Conference on Gomiihity Development at Mount Abu 
Main Recommendations and Conclusions .Ma.y 1958, p,l. 
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manpa.'jcr. Programm'is for soci-vl services will 
be largely, iGterraincd by the provisions of 
district and State Plans. 

(e) In the block and village plans, the first prior it; 
should be the strengthening of institutions throu 
which programmes are to. be implemented,- the 
Panchayat and the Village Cooperative”. 

T'h>. 'village pf'^ducticn plan got more concrete for*rii 

in th- Conference held at Srinagar, in 1960. 

It. was felt thot the village production plan in the 
initial st s need not be the sum total of individual 
Family or Farm Production Plans, but sh-^uld bo prepared 

i t ,e Ek w i s,e .,li mlt £.d.,_.nu mb ■ - r of .. su b.i e c t s t 

followed up by indiv i dual plans whibh ‘could be worked out 
in neater detail wherever possible with the assistance of 
cooperatives. The process of planning as outlined. 

’’Village product i'^n plans in this cont-ext will 
consist of the fo llowing two c-'.te gorl€s of programme s» 

(i) Self-Aid Progr.ammesi 

(ii) Programmes r.quiring outside, assistance. 

’’The responsibility ^f or preparing ^tillage production 
plans will vest in the local panchayoits with which should 
be associated the management of cooperatives, progressive 

6, ' Nat'i'~'riai'"'c ■ on boramunity bevelopment 'at ■^''•^dr^s 

Ifein Be commend at ions ana Conclusions, July 1959, pp«36- 
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jMi'&gg'frSTgfve farmers and Extension Workers , . . . The 
Panchayat will he free to .adopt ne asures necessary for the 
successful implementation of the programme, planning its 
execution through selected individuals na king them res- 
ponsible for either specific areas or individual items. 

The nature and scope of village production plan will 
“increase as the efficiency of panchayats and cooperatives 
develops in this field of activity. These or o gr a mac s w ou I d 
have to be pre^^ared every year and execution phased over 
every season” . 

The 1961 Conference paid attention to the details 
of the pr 6 par at io n and imple me nt at io n of v ilia ge pr oduc t io n 
plans,.., , 

, Where guidance- is... s,ought__ by the Panchayat S| 
State Governments nny suggest to them the formation of a 
Committee called Agricultural Production Committee, The 
Committee may consist of the followingJ 

■ ■ ■ . ■ . i 

1, The ^resident of the Panchayat or the resident 
representative of the village panchayat and three 
other pa nches from th-^- village. 

2, Chairman/Secretary or two other ' represent t ives 
of th-r Cooperatives. 

3, A few progressive farmers such as Gram Sehayaks, 

7. -Mnual Conference on Go mm nity Development at Srinagar, 

. , min lecomnendations and. C; nclus ions, June 1960, p.l. 
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A school teacher interested in agriculture, 
^atwari/Karnam. 

Secretary of the Panchayat. 

”0n the basis of th- village agr icultural d. ata and 
the information regarding supplies, etc., assured from 
above, the panchayat, (the village agricultural production 
committee) will work out a draft village production plan# 
The plan will ■ 'be in the following two parts: 

1, Identification of items of producH-on programmes 
to be undertaken in the course of agriculture, - 
season, 

2, Selection of cultivators who are desirious of 
improving their production and associating 
themselves with progressiva farmers, 

'’Village Panchayat (Agricultural ^mduction Committee 
may entrust follow- up of different ■.asnects. .Qf..-tha^^^ 

agricultu ral product ion work.._to.:,:s.ci.lEcted - 

m'^mbers of the C'-mmittee, Gram Sahayaks and other accordini 
to the responsibilities accepted by them, , Sach selected 
Gram Sa hay ak sheuld also denori^r'Mse^ in his own fields 
selected improved practices which arc likely to have a 
direct impact un income of production in the village. 


4 . 

6 -. 

6 , 
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Progressive farmers org-^nising such demonstriitions should 

8 

invite cthe'r cultivators to their fields". 

The Third Five Year Plan accepted thet '*The principal 
means involving all cultavotors in the village in the 
agricultural effort =^n.i mobilising effectively the 
resources of the local community is the village production 
plan* 

; "The village production plan includes two main 
groups of programmes, namely s (a) supply of credit, 
fertilisers, improved seeds, assistance for plant protec- 
tion, minor irrigation, etc. for which a measure of 

assistance has to come from outside the village, and 
(b)- programiiKS. such as the digging of field channels for 
utilising irrigation from large projects, maintenance of 

- n 

bunis and field channels, contour buSding, digging and 

maintenance of village' tanks , development •and utilisation 

: , ■ fuel 

of local manurial resources, villa gG^plantatls-ns, etc, 

which call for effort oh the part of the village C'unniunity 

_ ■ O'' ■ ■■■ ■ O' . ■ ' ■ 

or the beneficiary. ... It cannot, however, be said 

that village production plans are yet established as a 

formal method of work in agricultural development or 

th-at the various practical problems inv'^’lved have been resolved. 

8, Annual C'onfcr'nce -on Community Devslopment and Conference 
State Ministers of Community Development and Panchayati- 
Raj at Hyderabad, 1% in Recommendations , Proceedings and 
Agenda Notes, July 1961, pp,7-9. 
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In the field of extension, by f^..T the most important ^ 

task to be undGrtaken in pursuance of the Third Plan is 

to give effect to the idea of working cut village 

production plans so as to draw .all the cultivators' 

into the common e ffort , and at the same t^-oe , to make 

available to individual farmers in an efficient ard 

organised manner the credit, supplies and other assistance 
9 

needed” 

The issue of local plans was disoBsed at length in 
the- 'Report of Indian and State Administrative Services 
■and ^-oblems of Di-strict Administrat ip n which said that J 

’’The first duty of the Pa nchayati "RaT" institutions 
is to build up. fur a 1 plans from th- village upwards . . 
Village ■‘Production plans are in fact the essential 
foundation for the success of Panchayati Raj. ... The 
block plans will comprise the village plans viewed as 
a whole an- co'ordinated and in addition, programmes for 
which the block is directly responsible. ... .Develop- 
ment plans at the district level are made up in part of ^ 
programmes which cover wider areas than the individual' 

blocks or are executed by an agency at a level higher 

10 

th:i.n. the , block” . 


9. The Third, .Five Year Plap,pp.4 336-37, 

10, Report on Indian and StateAdmihistrative ServiceJand 
.a. . .Problems of- .District Administration,- -pp.-SG-SS. 
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Pointing out the defects of the practice of 
village prcluction plansj the Report Study Team of 
Vilage Production Plan said! 

U , . , village plan, as now prepared, a re mere 
statement of targets rather than vjell-conceive.l village 
production programmes. It is mainly the pre-determined 
block targets which are accommodated in the village 
targets. There is practically no attempt at building up 
block targets from village targets. 

* '* It was found by the Team that the v ilia ?e pr o d uct i ^^ n. 

nla h6..,_ln ■,mo st :....Q.£ the atntks^jaxl sted ..0A.,papc£...^.a^ 

mathe mat lcal_.,g:xer else. ■ g.orms, in whi ch these .plans ars, 

required to be prepared are applicable to the entire 
State irrespcctive/rcgional vari ations. 

’’Wiile the procedure for preparation of the village 
production plans leaves much to be desired, th'" follow-up 
action is even less satisfactory. A plan once prepared 
Is generally taken to be final”. 

The Team suggested that "in the absence of sufficient 
technical competence at the village or block level f 'r 
planning and implementing the village pro duct ivn plans, the 
Team suggests th-t the job should be performe d by the 
Deputy Director .of Agriculture assisted by a competent 
"nfflcer of the s.tat-u,s o‘f Afericultural Officer. T ill 
competent personnel is avcoilablc for preparing these 
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plans and f or following" t'te'ti- up an-? -gu-iIing- -tJicn pr-perly 
this work will have to be taken up on a-.-restr^Gd scale,* ■ 
InsverycasG 5 who re the plan is prepared by the Deputy 
Director of Agriculture ^ the Agricultural Extension Officer 
at the Bl'Ck level shouli be associated in Dr:ler that he 
develops the needed ■■experience-; and conpetence, : At the 
end of''"t"he ■■■'tW'cr thf'ee ' 'years j he should,, be. able /'to do 
the" work oh' his 'own', ' 

'• 4 . .. the items which have to go 'in the village 
production plan have first to be taken up as"" demons tra- 
ti'on by carefully chosen cultivators. The practices to" 
be de'ijonstrated will have; to be decided in cfineultation 
with th.:' farn-ns, taken into consideration the needsd of ^ ; 
the ar^-a . The de:.ionstrations nay as far as possible j 
relate to a package of practices rather than one practice 

The recommendations -of the Study Team were C'-nsldGrGd 

by the Annual Conference of Community Development and 

Panchayati Raj, 1964,.. which felt that* 

’’It would be difficult arid "urire^ilistip have ali* 

• * to . 

families in the villa.ge/participate in tte village product] 

to 

plan in one year, .The approach .should be/nor sua is a ..-few 

pr^:. gressive f. armors who .agree; to guide and ass lst_^a_^ group 

11, Report of Study Tea ra. on Village Production Plan, ppr38;- 



nf farmers each ■ In th6: MQDtiQii„._of I mp rove a practicas tn 

narticlnate in the Dlan». in th.e .first vear . If inpreved 
praciices have be oh successfully IsLionstratel, the raimber 
of such ^x’-.)up leu-ieps ari-i theii* j^i’O'Up woula auti>niat xcally 
expand year 'byyear and ultimately cover all the cultiva- 
ting families, Ihc- plan shculd thus be drawn up in terms 
of these pro-gressive farmers an-, the groups th-^-t e ach one 
of them has agreed to a ssist . ' 

'*The targets agreed to by t he f ar.jner-leaders in 
respect of their gr''ups 5 sh'uld be based on improved 
practices al? eady accepted. Targets sh ulI not be 

formulated for practices which are still under deaonstra- 

' fl. 

tion or have yet to be demon str.'; tel'’. 

' ' ' % 


12'. Annual Conference of Community Development and ■'^anchayati 
..Raj at %w Delhi, July 1964, p.7. 
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RESEARCH AKB EXIEKSION 


The idea of extension, i.e., integrated development of rural 
life^ was brought out by the Grow More Pood Enquiry Committee which 
said that '’economic aspects of village life cannot be detached from 
the broader social aspects 5 and agricultural in^jrovement is inextri- 
cably linked- up with a whole set of social problems, 

."All aspects of rural life are inter-related and no lasting 
results can be achieved if individual aspects of it are dealt vdth 
in isolation. This does not mean that particular problems should not 
be given proiBinence but the plans for them should form parts of, and 
be. integrated mth, those for achieving the wider aims. It is only 
by pla..cing. this idea of- bringing about an appreciable impi'cvement in 
the standards of rural life and making it fuller and richer - before 
the oountry and ensuring that the energies of the entire administratfve 
machinery of the States and the best unofficial leadership are directed 
to plan for its realisation that we can awaken mass enthusiasm and 
eiiist the active interest and support of the millions of families 
■ living in tho countryside in the imnsnse task of bettering their own 
conditions. ■ 

for nany jrears, there have been fairly well-organised, deve- 
lopment departments - Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, Go-operation 
in the larger States. These, however, work independently of one 
another, following their ov/n programmes and without a sense of common 
objectives. Each department approaches the villager through its own 
hierarchy, and the- weakest point in each'i's "the last official who has 
t.o be in touch mth th'e, villager. This- official' is, in most case| ' 



inadequately trained and incapable of providing guidance. Nor are 

the activities of these departments linked up with those of revenue 

officers, which touch village life at many points, or of the local 

‘bodies which, under the law, are responsible for coimiuni cations, water 

supplies and other service in rural areas, The result of all this is 

that there are no concerted efforts to im-orove all sides of vil lage 

life, to change the outlook of the farmer and to mobllitSe l_o.cal 

initiative and resources for the betteriiEnt of condltionjs . 

"What we have said points inevitably to the need of an organi - 

satinn for intensive rural \jork which would reach every farmer an d 

1 

assist in the coordinated development of rural life as a whole ", 

The First Five Year Plan quoted this concept of extension for 
the Community Developn^nt programme and said that t 

"The organisation of extension services with the object of 
securing increased production and raising the standard of village life 
is a new undertaking. Extension is a continuoUvS process design;.. d to 
make the rural people aware of their problems, and indicating to them 
ways and means by which they can solve them. It thus involves not 
only education of the rural people in determining their problems and 
the, methods of solving them, but also inspiring them tov.'ards positive 
action in doing so. It is, therefore, of the highest importance 
that for this task, personnel of t'o right type should be ob'nined 
who will take to their work ^^rith zeal and enthusiasm. The qualities 


jeport of the Gr ow More Food Enquiry Committee, pp, 50-53, 



roquircsd are not 011)4!' the ability to acquire knpwledge but also 

dedication to the tadc of serving the rural people and the development 

of a will to find solutions for their problems, Feople from village 

surrounclings with experi-nce of practical farming are likely to prove 

2 

of special value as extension workers". 

The Second Eral nation Import on the Gommunitj? Project laid 

% 

stress on the research activities and t to need for "a comprehensive 
and i-roll-endovifed public organisation" for rural I'oconstruction, '' 
'Extonsion is a phrase v/hich has latterl3r been made current 
to or-epress a two way process of ro formation. In aatteirs affecting 
the business and, welfare of people, there is alwa3’'s some, room for > 
improvement and it ought to be somebody’s job to be, studj^ing the 
ways of bringing about such irq^rovement. There is the research job ^ 
for which suitable Institution have to be prescribed. Such instil 
tutions ton at best bo few and they have to bo i ocated in selected 
places, where exports carry on their re soar ches and arrive at 
im.thods calculated to bring about the changc.for the better. To 
enable those centres to work moet effective! 3' they have to be kept in 
touch w: th conditions in the field at both ends of. their activity, 
the no^.d for iirn'rovement, the ■probtom fa.,Qed.,..i.n,..thcL.ri.Dld_,.):B^s^.iii-ba , 
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”Thls is in essence the extension process, though it depends 
for its success on the coupctcnce of the researcher as also on the 
efficacy of the organisation or service sot up to carry out the process, 
Unless supplies needed to make the utilisation of the researcher's 
discovery widespread arc easily available, the organisation of a distri- 
butional agency bGcomas a necessary adjunct to extension* Further, 
when extension is undertaken as a part of a national plan for rural 
reconstruction and development provision of means to persons of limited 
resources beconEs equally necessary, IJhethor it is agriculture, and 
one of its allied activities such as animal hus'oandry, or health, 

in the. Indian context the GXt.GQs.lon._.§crvic.c _ccLa ^ e.s..tS-BO - £>I?I:i a 

eomrauni_c atlQn s ervice. . It. is a .comD rehc nsim aii d 



tQ„ t,kQ,lg, „piQbl„Qmg, qnd ,. t , q , ,.gi ta .a by. s M £,,o,a, 

of x-fcl farc ".^ 


The Second Five Year Plan regarded "national extension and 
community projects as the normal pattern of the vrel fare state in 
action" and emphasised the important a^octs of the pi’ograma'ac, " 

"In the first place, national extension and comunity projects 
arc intended to bo areas of intensive efforts in which development 
agencies of the government tjork together as a team in prograrnraes 
which arc planned and coordinated in advance. The activities comprised 
within the community development and the national extension prograrar.c 

Report on Second Year's wor king for Couounity Projects, 
¥ca.J,, pp, 58^59,, 
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should be regarded as an integral part of a programme for 
inproving all aspects of rural life. In the second, place, the 
essence of the approach is that viliagers con© together for bringing 
about social change, are assisted in building up a now life for them- 
selves aud participate ^dth increasing awareness and responsibility ’ 
in the planning and implementation of projects which arc matSrial 
to their well being. If the programme provides them with new oppbr- 

■ 

tunitics, in turn, through their active particapation in its execution, 
they give it a distinctive quality'and enlarge its scope and influence. 
Self-help and cooperation are the principles on which the movement , 
rests. Thirdly, the movement should bring within its scope all 
rural families, especially those who arc ”unde r-pri vile ged", and 
enable* them to take their place in the cooperative imavomont and 
other sphere ’in their own right”,^ 

The Fourth Evaluation Report on Community Frojccts pointed 
out that : 

’’A necessary condition for the effectiveness of extension 



cffccti-TO as an extension worker if be can turn to a well equipped 


4, The Second Five Year Haf -'p*' 335* 
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and x-j-eXl staffed hospital or pgriculturol research station at the 
block or district levels for guidance and supplies, ttan if he has 
to depend upon his block and district level technical officers who 
in turn have to depend on still more distant sources, Gran 

Sovak’s effectiveness as an- extension worker will bo greatest when 
there arc well equipped and veil, staffed institutions ~ hospitals, 
agricultural stations, cooperative with warehouses for seed, laanurcs 

and other needed supplies - at near enough levels so that he can 

■ ■ , . 5 ' 

avail of their facilities for assistance to the villagers", 

-«r' 

The Balwantrai Mehta- Team urged for the need for E»rc and 
more people’ s participation in the Extension work, 

"The national extension service is nothing more than 

a staffing pattern. It is. an agency for extending to the villagers 
the scientific and technical knowledge in certain fields like 
agriculture, animal husbandry and the rural irdustry. The extension 
agency also includes an clomcnt of service agency], o,g,, for taking 
preventive and prophylactic aea sure s like inocculation and vacci- 
nation, but it must never forget its essential role of extension. 

Its min function is to make the people understand what ctengc or 
innovation will benefit them, why it will benefit then and how it can 
bo introduced. It is for the coEiaunit" to participate in all th e 
activities which will lead to such change or innovation” . 

5 

5, , Ihc Fourth Evaluntisn Report on Working of Gomunity 
Proj ec ts and N.E,S, Blocks, ?ol. I, p, 25, 

6, Report of the Taam for the Study of OoBmunlt • PTO.iocts , 
and ihtioml Extension Scrvlco i ?ol,- I , pp, 2-3, 
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The Ford Foundation Tean on India's Food Orisis elaborated 
the idea of extension, its content in the Indian contejcfc, rosea rMi 
and the need for a closer collaboration between research and* field 
experience. 

"Extension education seeks to secure desired changes in 
humn behaviour by initi ating, stipulating and -guiding poorfLe in 
the process of education and notivating then to take desired actions . 
Extension nothods.can mko a mjor contribution to notivr.ting the’-* 
cultivatcr to increase food production, 

India's extension progra me s coiCld be nuch norc 
effective if there were a dear understanding of the basic knowledge 
and skills needed for effective extension ncthods. The body of 
knowledge that is available fron the disciplines of social psychology, 
sociology, educational psychology and cultural anthropology is being 
only partially used. The task of understanding appears to exist 
with those who praise the professional workers. In nany cases they 
can raobilisc the concept s but have little real understanding of 
thou and of the ir inter re lation, and are u nab le to nako pract ical 
field situation applications. Thus, it is understandable why those > 

, -.--Ytr-r r-r— r,rr , ITP- „r--T--T-T — ^ 

a ctualiy. working with the villager do not have adequate understanding 
and skill in using extension ncthods, 

"All research actiyitios, research finc’.ings and technical,^ 
knowledge nust bo relatdd to cultivOators, ^Ao in the final analysis, 
nust apply the results , of *rc soar oh to their own faming opera tions._^ 
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The bridge between the resenrehors and the cultivators is the 
agricultural extension workers”.^ 

The Annual Gonforcnce on G,-^I•3^unity Dovelopnent 1960 laid 
stress on the production of publicity mtcrial in regional 
languages and agreed that 'the State Governnents will take steps to 

produce such literature {which ray include journals) on their own 

", ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ 8 

initiative and based on mtcrials coUected by then 

The 1961 Conference t-'ok up the discussion on effective and 
purposeful result dononstrations. 

"yhilo the perfornance in regard to the nunbor of denenstra- 
tlpns carried out by the is fairly so-tisfactory, there is a 

groat scope for naking then nore effective and purposeful, 

"It was noted that the syllabus of V,L.U. training had 
boon reviewed to ic^rovc the training of V.b.H.s so as to enable 

• , ■ ■ g 

then to carry, out purposeful clenonstrations". 

Question of giving incentive, prizes or otherwise,, cane up 
for cons idcr-’t ion before the 1963 Confcronco which roconnended th"ti 
(a) Prize s { ."The Ministry of Food & Agriculture’s Goixiunity Avsrds 
schono nay bo extended t.a include blocks alsa as c'-tpeting units, 
i,e, all Blocks within a District showing an inOTeaso of 15^ in Ihc 
production of food crops in a crop season (Kharif and Bnbi) over the 

7, Report on India’s Food Crisis & Stops to Meet It . pp,i 30-31 
and 104-105, 

.3. Annual Oonference on. Connunitv DeveTnpncnt. Main Bocorxicn- 

dations and Conclusions, June 1960, p, 22, 

9, Amual C-inferoncc on Coenunity Dovelopnent, July 1961, p,7. 



past throe years’ average production should qualify for the Distisict 
Prize, A schono for the asaossnent of production at Block level is 
being uiidertakon on n pilot basis in one District in each State.,., . 
To DO gin j with, there fore, the Goixiunity Awards schono nay be extend ed 
to the Block level in these twelve districts. Later it oiay bo 
expanded corx'espondingly with the extension in the coverage of the 
schorx! for assossnent of Block level ostimtos", ’ 

(b) Gra, ang_ Qf Perfer nance ; ”D ist r ict/Bi c ck s shod! d bo ca teg or isc d 

yearly into ’Average', 'above -iveroge ', anfl 'Below -Average’ , based ' 
their' porformneo in teins of the targets specified- f.or xr;n’i-5us 
agricultural prcgrarrxs and this ca teg'-^'ra-siotiinn-' -'ciroulqriscd anong^ 
all District s/Blocks, An added advantage of. this grading would be 
thv.:t Blocks with cenparatively proper perforixncei will get clcarljr 
identified and the State Sever: nent/Ziln- ’Pa-rishad would b; able to 
give special attonticn to then, - ' 

(c) . Grants for :w.:enities s "The allocation' of grants for anon ities 

(,oc.I;cr t!r.n coix-iittcd expenditure) to the Ziln P-arisha-hs ne.y bo mde 

. 10 

contingent -on the fulfilncnt of targets of pr-Oi-iuction", 

l'-!r, A.D, Pandit in his Aopordng rerr.rks at the Regional 
G .'.rfcroncc of Intensive A,gricul.tural- District Pi’ograme, held on . 
Oct:;ber 4, 1963 laid enphasis m the 'inportanco. „of "sound adriinistra- 
tiar" as t’--e west necessary aid to extensi-an work, 

■ '• ■ ' ■ . • . . ; ' '■ .1 A-.* ■ . ".-...."..'..h...; ' '' " , ' ■ ■ ' '.b.' 

10, Annual Ccnforer.ee on ^ nanuni1t%'.,.D.gtelppnont ■ & Panch n yet i Ra j, 
Agenda &Not.:s, July 196''3, 'pp, •11-9-22, 
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"You rray have all the applied research, you nay have a 
good extension service but if you do not have a sound administration 
then the programme will not yield desired results; because on a 
sound administration depends whether the farmer id.!! get all the 
wherewithals which are necessary for him to be able to combine these 
essential factors for good agriculture. If you do not have a sound 
cooperative structure; if you do not have proper relationships 
between the agricultural administration, extension services and 
the conmunity development organisation, everything \dll go wrong. 

So a sound administra tive stru ctur e mu s t laait together all thes e 
other factors i.e., research and extension services and arrangements 
for credit, supplies and other services u*”* 

The 1964 Conference on Community Development said that : 

"Or^nising of competitions for villages in a Block and 
Blocks in a District/State, based on actual increase in agricultural 
production - the i^ain difficulty in organising these conpetitions 
has been the non-availability of estinates of production for the 
Block level and below, ,,, Pending the availability of estimates 
of production at these levels, the Community Award Scheme of the 
ministry of Food & Agricilture cannot be extended below the 
district level ,,, , 


l utensiye Agriculture. District Programme, i-tegional ' 
Conference, Summary of Beoomendation, OcioMr 1963, 
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"Giants for amenities (other than conimitted expenditure) to 
be nade contingent on the performnce in the field of agriciatural 
production “ This i«s recommended by the Annual Conference last year, 
but has yet to be iB^lemented, The conference may review the diffi- 
culties and suggest ho;/ best this recommendation can be implemented, 
the basis on xjhich grants, could be released, i,e,, per cental’s of 
grant vis-a-vis percentage achievement of targets of agricultural 
prograrames, / ■ ^ 

"Consideration of schemes on the lines of Panchaj^at Industries 
Prise Competition Scheme in Orissa S'fcate - Under this scheme, the State 
Government gives seventeen first prises and seventeen second prizes, 
of Es. 50,000/- and Es, 25,000/~ each respectively^ at ihe rate of 
one first and second prize to the best Pan chayat in each district/ 
group of 200 panchayats, in. the form of' small scale industries, 
Liicevdse, three prizes of Rupees 1 'crore each are given to the three 
best Fanchay'at Samitis in the State, one per. Division, in the shape 
of Eiedium industries. A dividend: of Es, 5 lakhs per year is given to 
the Saraiti from the profits of. the industry. Though the indicators 
of assessment in the Orissa scheme pertain to matters otter than , 
agriculture yet if similar schemes are considered in other States, 
the indicators can be weighted in favour of agricultural programmes", 
Ipdivid ua'i Incentive ss "(a) A P, rise ; Competition Scheme for Gram 

* • .r 

Sahayaks was introduced ... pro'dding for prizes to outstanding Gram 
Sahayaks in tte shape of certificates of merit for the best Gram 
Sahayaks at the Block level, and medal s' and a study tour of the 
country to the best Gram Sahayaks at the Distidet level. 
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"(b) Award of Sanads and Certificates of Merit nay be 
given to farmers who have done outstanding work in any particular 
field or have nade inaovations which have led to increased production 

Group Incentive S i '^Organisation of competitions among^ groups of 
farmers, each led by progressive farmers, may be considered. The 
scope of the competition could be one rain crop of the area in 
each agricultural season and the basis of competition a pre- 
determined level of increase in average yeiLd per acre, say three 
tiuBs, for the whole group over the average yield of that crop in 
the district. The primary area of competition could be the ‘'/.L.h. 
circle. The best teams in the V.L.M.s- circa.es would then coiiipcte 
at the Block level. Prizes nay be gi^n to them in the shape of 
ii!iprovcd agricultural implements of coffison use, which the group 
could utilise jointly (prize, money to be found from the Block 
budget). This competition will be particularly use fil in the context 
of the revised approach on yiliago Agricultural l-roducticn F'anning 

which envisages building up of village plans round progressive 

' IS 

farmers, as leaders of groups of farmers". 


12, Annual Conference of GoPiraUnlty Dovelopscnt anj Pancheyoti 
Agenda & Notesj July 1964,^ pp, 96-99, 
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INDIM INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADM IN IS TP AT I ON 

^ 


CONFERENCE ON ADMINISTRATIl/E REFORM 



Report of the' Group 2:1 oh Problems of 
Agricultural Administration at the 
Block and the' "Village 'Level, ' 


The Group met on October 22, 1964 from 3 P.M. to 
5 P.M. under the Chairmanship of Shri R.A, Gopalaswamy,^ 
Present 

Shri 'R.A. Gopalaswamy Chairman 

Shri H.M, Patel 

Shri G.S, DhiSon 

Shri G.D. Patel 

Shri N. Srinivasan 

Shri A.P, Barnabas 

Shri G.S. Mahajani 

Shri SoK. Goy.al 

Shri R.D. Singh, Rapporteur 


The Group reviewed the main recommendations on 
problems circulated to the Conference members and agreed 
upon the following recommendations to be placed for the 
consideration of the Conference 

1, There is need for perspective planning at the Block 
Level. The village may be too small a unit for purpose 
of such planning. Data regarding villages or even inter 
mediate units like m andis would be taken into account. _ 
in preparing the perspective plan of the block. It is.., 
necessary that perspective plan should be prepared for 
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all the blocks in • the country on a planned basis. 

The duration of the Plan should be 15 years, A model 
framework of such a plan should be prepared Centrally, 

tested in select areas and issued as a guicI-Eince to all 

, ■ ' 

blocks ab'oi4^ the contents of the Perspective Plan and how 
it should be prepared. Such a Perspective Plan will serve 
an e ducat- iirepropoFe and prepare the leaders of the 
^local people to participate in development work, 

2. P’lanned development at the Block level must be 
based on a standard staff pattern and schematic budgets. 

This should, however, be sufficiently flexible and provide ; 
for varieties in the development potential of Blocks, 

The State Government should bear ill mind the great variety of 

conditions even among different blocks in the same 

district and make provision for necessary 

staffing as well as the budgeting in order to meet the 

varEng conditions. . 

3. . - While accepting 'that district is a viable unit for 
planning and programme implementation, the functions of 
agricultural administration should be carofully revievied 
with a view to determining virhich of them are capable of 
being performed, satisfactorily only at district y.vel 
;and which, of them, can be- 'devolved on locil developmental 
authorities at the block and village level. 
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As regards to be performed district level, 

the.y are the responsibl'llties of departmental 
e. 'C'- • of the state C-overnmeniP in s©me State; while 
in others they are the responsibility of the Zila 

-Parishad. Experience rdust show which is the more 

^ . . 

suitable form of organization for these functloibs. 

4, It is both necessary and possible to identify 

precisely the items of work which constitute a vlllag# 

production programme and distiiigbish them fi^m other 

functions to be only at Block Level, Those 

items of work should be listed and suitable organisation 

/should be should be devised for ensur ing . that these function® 

"limited in at 

scope, to the would be performed/village level with effective parti- 
items for which " ■ 

responsibilitjcipat ion of the village people,' Village production plans 
is located at 

village 5. Panchayati Samitis and Panchayats are the , only 

level, , : ' 

pop'viar organisations wMdh are appropriate for enT'lsjtln 

the cooperation and participation of village people in 

agricultural production programmes organised at Block 

and village level. For '' vsTbus reasons which are well 

known they are not, in a great many cases functioning 

sat isfactorl’ly. Efforts- must, therefore, be made to creat 

the necessary conditions in vhich th^ • -Gcii' be enabled 

to function as responsible organs of local development 

administration. 
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6, Th'^relp no doubt that a significant part of responsi- 
bility for agricultural development must be carried by 
properly organised cooperatives, N:.o attempt should, however, 
be made to discourage any private credit or other 
institution which may- come along and eP|^tablish itself 

to render these services. 

Agricultural Department is an agent of Government, 

It is legitimate that the functionaries of the Agriculture 
Department should have supervisory duties over the 
cooperatives with regard to the distribution of 
agricultural inputs, 

7, Organisational arrangements may be developed for 

establishing contact between workers at ’ research centres, 

and extension vrorkers. There ;.is need for developing such 

contacts SO; that research work might be more effect ively 
problem; oriented 
/than at present, . 

8, ; The existing large numbeT of indifferently! planned feele^ 

demoBStratlGns should.be repla.ced by composite farm 
demostratioiiR, as is being done in some States, The 
District Agricultural Officers should take more active 
interest in the inspection of demostration centres, 

9, .Experiments for achieving higher yields at research 
farms x/hen successful should bo dem^fetrated on tte farmer 

field. The farmers will normally, accept any technique 

n 

if it gives him* satisfactory profit. The demostration 
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should be organised so as to. show its profitability 
as well as its technical feasibility, 

10, There are imiiber/of agricultural development 

schemes which entail the grant of subsidies in addition 

to loans. While the ne’edfor such subsidies must be 

•; also 

accepted and necessary provision made, it Is/t^ecessarjr 

that proper administrative precautions should be 
guard against the 

in order to/abuse of such subsidies or loans, 

11, Some of the most refined and up-to-date ideas fail 
to catch the Imagination of the masses because these ar 

' ' ' ■ ' ... Hi h. 

not effectively translated into the local language in t 
of the local experience, ■ The emphasis has to be shifts 
from publicity .and propaganda of general nature to one 
having local content and appeal. 

IS, The Extension Officers should have sufficient 
incentive in the scale of pay as well as future propspe 

of promotion, P 07 - this purpose these people should be 

/ :Of ■ : 

borne on a properly organised cadres /agricultural 
service. If the agricultural department is organised 
so.iis to provide a more adequate mjm.ber of p°rts 
in higher levels, in relation to' the posts of extehsio" 
officers 'it should be possible to provide satisfactory? 
promotion prospects for those officers and 
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alfA-' improve the efficiency of tlTie> department. If these 
arrangements are made they may prove to be more satlsfactoi 
than the diversion of agricultural extension officers by ws 
of promotion, to the general administration duties 
of B, D. 0. s. -'1 



